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No. II. 


BY SARA A. WKJfTZ. 

tike Namaan, tho Syrian, I have always 
wanted to do some great thing. How many 
hours have I expended in wondering why a 
noble field of labor did not present itself to me. 

It always happened that at the moment when 
I was in. my state of exaltation, 4 and felt 
capable of making an onslaught upon igno¬ 
rance and iniquity, that something turned up 
to prevent, and then, being one of those un¬ 
fortunates who are given to fits and starts, 
the feeling passed away. When I would be 
turning ragged children over in my mind, and| 
reflecting upon the saintly aspect I would* 
bestow upon them, Cousin Esther would get| 
sick, or tho baby would become dangerous, sot 
that in a multiplicity of cares, no scheme, 
would mature, except a plot to fasten myself ; 
up in a fourth story attic, where the human* 
race could find no access. J 

This morning, as I was going to market, It 
said to myself, “I must watch for opportune} 
ties to do good to-day.” I had no sooner* 
made this mental observation than an ugly, 
little sprite, that is always at my spiritual < 
elbow, exclaimed sarcastically, “ Watch for, 
opportunities! that is what you have been| 
doing all your life; you had better acquire the * 
art of ttutny opportunities!” , J 

I meekly admitted the force of ike sugges¬ 
tion, and had plunged into the deep sea of 
meditation, when nn aged colored man raised 
bis bat directly in front of me, and said humbly, 
4Please, missus, give me something to buy 
s meal! I’se awful.hungry.** • * 


I looked at him steadfastly, and overflowing 
with zeal, I could not choose but ask him 
many questions, refraining from a lecturing 
style. I have observed that many philanthro¬ 
pic persons always advise the poor, instead of 
being simply sympathetic, until trust and 
gratitude are excited. I was going to buy me 
a two shilling pair of gloves, for mine were 
getting in such a condition that it made me 
faint to look at them, and I have so little 
money at command. I gave the colored brother 
my beloved quarter, and walked on, delight¬ 
fully exhilarated by my sacrifice, nnd feeling 
sure that a “field of noble labor” would 
always open right in front of roe, when I had 
such a spirit 'as I had this morning. I encoun¬ 
tered the butcherlikc a benign ant sunbeam, and 
actually succeeded in bringing a cordial smile 
upon liis half sulky face. As I went away, I 
reflected thus: “The butcher felt either sulky 
or sad; if I, for even five minutes dispelled the 
elouds about him, or turned his thoughts into 
a brighter channel, was it not a positive good 
done to him? Have I not two good deeds 
already to be recorded upon to-day’s book of 
life V* As I was going out of the building, l 
heard a voice say in a low,'-gruff tone, 

“ Take care, or the old maid will catch you 
after all.” • 

A coarse, derisive laugh, from my butcher, 
replied. I had glided behind a large man on 
my way out, and the two had evidently sup¬ 
posed I had disappeared through the nearest 
opening. What were my sensations? Good 
gracious! nothing but “good gracious” can 
express the shock of anger that petrified and 
burned me; all the scorn and pride of a thou¬ 
sand ■ generations were concentrated in "my 
breast In a moment; I felt as if 1 could crush 
! those two butchers remorselessly under my 
feet. I did wish something would happen 
so that. I could show them the royal quality of 
my contempt. “ X only descended,” I solilo¬ 
quized, “from my Berene height, out of pity to 
the low wretch. I never for a moment forgot 
tho ocean-wide distance between my nature 
and his.” 

“That’s it, is it?” cried out the aforesaid 
little sprite. “ You thought, Dorothea; that 
you had such a pattern spirit tins morning, 
and now you discover that a little kind feeling 
’ was planted upon a mine of haughty arrogance.” 
t 41 Well," I angrily retorted, to my invisible 
\ disputant, 44 1 never as long as I live will buy 
’meat of those two villains. You may just as 
'well stop first as last. ’ I wont!” ’ r 

| - “ Not only planted upon a'mine of haughty 
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arrogance,” proceeded the sprite, “but there <;time she cries. Now that these old stockings 
is revenge below.” 5 are mended (Timothy is so hard on tho heels), 

“ Don’t care if there is! Glad of it. I’ll si’ll go up to my room and enjoy mysel fa few 
never go to mnrket again!” <hours: I’ll read or write, or do anything to 

“ Not only revenge, but selfishness; youS OCCU py my mind, because I’m not going into 
intend to make cither Timothy or Esther go in < any more efforts to-day; it’slikolooking through 
your place ; you know that Timothy works < a fog to find something, this trying to sec what 
himself to death now; you offered to relieve) good such experiences do.” 
him of this duty, but as soon as it becomes S I settled myself in my littlo rocking chair, 
unpleasant you aro going to thrust it backhand rend awhile, but every few momenta a 
upon him. You arc aware that Esther is not) disquieting thought would take this form, “If 
strong enough to walk so far.” ) the kingdom of heaven is within, the actual 

“But how can I?” I groaned, relentingly. S realm in which wo shall live nud move and 
“If I must go, I’ll never buy of him again.” shavo our being after death, must he made 
“Why not? You went to him in tho first c up of an aggregate of these individual king* 
placo because ho was so unattractive in man->doms; therefore, lie who reforms himself by 
ner, that ho gained no custom. If it was right $ means of divino grace, takes tho first step 
for you to be governed by this view of the< towards increasing tho extent of heaven; it is 
case at one time, it is no less right now. Thee plain to see that tho outward acts of this day 
man was precisely the same then as now; ho)have proved failures; but can the spring that 
lias not done you a wilful wrong; you have^ set them in motion have no vitality ? Is nnj 
simply seen a part of his nature that was given < right-motived act really a failure ? Would I 
Jiim at birth.” ) have ransacked my heart, and discovered a 

I had got half way homo when I reached ? vital error there, if tho wise, prayer-answering 
tliis part of tho argument. Hearing a voice jj Father had not guided me through tho very 
dhat sounded like my colored brother’s, I^ simple experiences of this morning? Ah, yes! 
looked into a porter house I was passing, nndb now I begin to see it all! When I entered lie 
ihere he stood drinking whisky with my quar -5 courts of prayer, I asked to tako a higher 
ter, and making himself facetious. The sight) path ; I saw in vision tho spiritual uplands 
might have made mo indignant a half liour^ which my own form was treading, arid lo! 
.before, but now I looked at him more in ^ over the hills a new light is breaking, reddened 
.sorrow than anger. “Poor creature!” IJ with diviner love. My charity was of a low 
thought, “how much help you need to draw< order; it expected porsonal reward; now 
you up from tho slough in which you have< there glides down into my spirit a realization 
jplunged yourself. You are an interesting man J of patient well-doing that regards the object, 
tome, compared with those dreadful butchers !”< and not self. I see how tho angels do not 
When I got homo, I told Esther of tho manner mind rebuffs, because they look so steadfastly 
in which my philanthropy had been cxtin-<nt the ‘imago of God* in man; they are so 
guished. Sho laughed until tho tears came, ( filled with holy leal that nothing can direr: 
I laughed a little, with a tinge of scorn and ill- J, them from remeraberingof whatman is capable; 
humor in my feelings. As I washed dishes, no wickedness or ingratitude in him can weary 
•and swept, and darned stockings, with my< i their hopeful appeals to his higher nature; 
“rigid look” on, I kept saying to myself, j!they recognize it, though ho does not.- 0, you 
“It’s very queer indeed, that, when I have (poor butchers! how kindly. I do feel towards 
tried extra hard to make myself happy, and|»you! Why, bless me, I think a thousand 
.others too to-day, by beginning it 60 beautifully, j'times more of you than I ever did before; in 
I should have been met as I have! Whatmy arrogance, I thought of doing ;you good, and 
•does it mean? Didn’t,I want to do everythingj[here you have been the means of loading me 
required of mo? Didn’t I intend to walkd up one of tho slopes of existence. You hare 
straight up the delectable mountains ? Didn’t taught me to strive after disinterested beneto- 
I say to myself, as I was hooking the sleeve offence, after unquenchable love; in your soldi 
my dress this morning, ‘now, to-day^ I will<>lying far back, I trace divine and human 
Jive such a perfect life, that it will reflect a ^lineaments that challenge my reverence; from 
starry brightness upon many days in heaven!’ <>you, I look thus upon others. Others might 
“Yes, that is what I said, and yet I am a|,gi V e mo a material fortune, but you havo un¬ 
prey to such inflexible crossness that I really* [wittingly opened upon mo a gate of light; yon 
dong to punish that tormenting babe every have deepened tho growing sense of eternal 
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verities, and I fold to my licort tv it lx gratitude 
a new knowledge of sins to conquer; they 
lore bttn within mo almost unrecognized, but 
the Swift Helper already bends down to give 
in their places, cups flowing over with the wine; 
of Paradise. And my colored brother I you 
have showed me that I committed an error of 
judgment- Doubtless when I go to tho house, 
of a pauper, and give more wisely, I shall owe j 
the thoroughness of action to you. Hut there ■ 
is that blessed innocent little seraph down 
stairs crying! I’ll fly to her, nnd do angthing' 
toamuso her! And Esther, I’ll doff my ‘rigid j 
look’ nnd tell you of Miss Gilbert’s career while < 
I hem my apron." < 
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BOYS’ ARSED GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


Mh j^urprise. 

B Y VIRGINIA P. TOWNSEND. 

-Clarissa,” said my father, suddenly entering the 
m, irbcra my mother sat sewing and humming 
o herself snatches of old homo tunes, which floated 

wtitlj into the room where I lay, as the soft April 
' ’ did through the half lifted window, " I’m 
? -j down to the 'Neck' this afternoon, and I 
eliere I shall take Robert along with me.” 

“Why, father,” exclaimed mother, in a tone full 
J surprise, "aren't you crazy to think of such a 

“I’m perfectly sane, my dear; and able to sec 
til this mild afternoon, full of sunshine, can't 
* : him; and the new buggy is as easy as a 
wdle. Ho wants a change, and I’m bont upon 
wing it to him." 

“Bat it scorns so imprudent”— broko in my 
aolhcr’s solicitous tones; and then, I lifted my 
d and colled out loudly, beforo sho could add 
uother word, “ Oh, please, father, take me! I 
:w it wont hurt mo ono bit." 

“There! that decides the matter, now," laughed 
a; father, and ho came into the bed-room, soap¬ 
ing his whip. 

“So you like tho prospect of going out, do you, 
ajboy?” 

“Oh, you don't know, father, how glad I am,” 
nd tho words wero stopped in my throat, for tho 
7 which would not lot mo speak. 

“Well, mother must have you all ready in half 
ubonr; I've got to go over to tho store a little 
as ho left tho room. Half an hour later, \ 
°j mother put her anxious, loving face inside tho < 
rriago where I sat, and sho smoothed down my 1 
»l!ar for tho lost time, and said to father, "Now! 
akc good care of him, John, and don’t drive too' 

ul" ; 

“Just give all your fears to tho winds, mother.' 
will bo the best medicino ho can have. I’ll! 
mature both horsa and buggy,” answered father, < 
ol ho pulled np tho reins and away wo started. | 
1 shall never forget that ride to tho "Nock”' 
bough I live to bo an'old man like grandfather,^ 


and tho locks lio few on my forehead and whito 
os tho wind-clouds which crisp tho sky every 
March. 

In a few moments my* languid pulses began to 
throb with something of tho old quickness; and the 
soft, cool winds, came and played with my hair, 
and patted my cheeks like the fingers of a mother. 
What a beautiful, beautiful afternoon it was! 
^ Tho earth seemed alive and full of rejoicing, as sho 
}lay in tho golden sunshine. Tho grass was gpring- 
^ingin tho fields, tho young birds were singing in 
5 tho trees, whero they had just built their spring 
^ nests, and tho poach boughs were full of small 

> blossoms, which made a delicate pink crisping 

> along their black lines. 

j I, Robert West, had been for six long months an 
) invalid, confined to my chamber and my bed with 
1 a fever and a broken limb. 

> In tho previous October, I had climbed a pear 
j tree in my uncle’s orchard, and when I was nearly 

> at the top ono of tho largo limbs on which I was 
Meaning suddenly gave way, and precipitated mo 
>to tho ground. I was picked up senseless, and an 

* attack of brain fever and a broken limb, laid mo 
j for weeks under the very shadow of death. 

> But at last, I began to grow better; but oh ! tho 
^‘getting well” was such a long, tedious, dreary 

> thing! 

J Bo you know what it is, for an active, restless 
) hoy, such as I had been, to lio day after day in his 
’bed, too weak to read or to talk, much, and with a 
(dull pain iu his head, count tho leaves on the 

* paper hangings, and watch tho slow dim sunshino 
, as it crowds through some chink in the curtained 
} windows, and creeps along tho wall ? 

i How long ago seemed tho time when I used to 
f ho a light-hearted, careless boy, bounding on my 
, way to school, skating on the river in winter, fishing 
on its banks in summer, playing ball on tho green, 
catching squirrels in tho woods! 

And now it seemed as wo drovo along through, 
tho cross country road, with all the sweet scents 
and sounds filling the air, that tho old, free life of 
my boyhood had come back to mo. 

"Wby, Robert,” said my father, looking into my 
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face, and smiling, "you haven’t looked so much J I drank in every word Mr. Myers Haid, and J 
liko yourself sinco you wero sick. I wish mother 'could havo stayed listening to him and looking u 
could sco you now. Sho’d find my medicine was Jtho colt until sundown; but papa was in a bum 
better than the doctor’s.” 'as ho feared mother would get nervous if wo 

"Seems to ma tho world never looked so beauti- ^gone much longer; and Mr. Myers promised tit 
fill, father.” >colt should ho sent round next week. 

" That was what I was just thinking; and I was > " I kopo to got this boy on its back by that tint,' T 

thinking, too, how good God was, who not only had J said father. 

given to us this beautiful spring afternoon, with its , X could think and talk of nothing all the vaj 
sweet sunshine, its springing grass, and tho song 5 home, but of my new present, which was indeeJi 
of its birdr, but had given baek to me my boy, who >surpriso to me. 

I thought, a few months ago, would never open his * "What shall you call him V* said father, wii 
eyes on another spring day in this world, but would glistened with a pleased faco to all I said, 
be lying where only Its daisies could grow over him.” ,J I mused a moment. " I shall call him ‘Beauty.’ 

My. memory went back to those long, dumb ) Ho looks as if bo was just mudo for that name.” 
days of darkness and pain, and my heart swelled \ ‘‘There, Clarissa, what do you say to my mMi- 
with gratitude to God, and tho tears filled my eyes, ,'Cino now,” said my father, os ho led me ton; 
as I said: >mother. 

"God has'been very good to me, papa.” i* She looked at mo in glad amazement 

"Never forget it, my child,” ho said, os ho i "Ho doesn’t look liko tho same child, John.” 
checked his horse, for wo bad reached tho "Neck”«| "Ob, mother, do you know about iny sarpriw*’ 
now, a long stretch of pasture land, that reached]sl cried, "It’s that has done it” 
out into tho bay, and tho tide was coming in, und<J "That and tho ride,” interposed my father, 
the white waves wero laughing and dasbr^g in') "Yes, I know oil about it, dear.” 
silver flocks on tho shoro. <| Mamma said this, smiling down on me, ai *L. 

"I shall let you stay hero, while I go to sco Mr. ]i removed my hat and smoothed my hair. 

Myers," said my father, as X looked up at tho old <[ " And nest week she is to bo brought home 

brown house, before whoso front gate wo had J>I am to rido her.” 

stopped. “I'll bo back in a moment I’ve got a'J "So soon as that, Robert?” 

surprise for you.” "Why, yes, mamma. I’m almost well nov,” 

** What kind of a surprise, father.” My father and mother broke into a simallaowa 

"Oh, a pleasant one,” as ho tied his horso to tho,»laugh, but it was true; and now X liveih the her. 
post, and then left mo. <>and expectation of taking my first ride next ved, 

In a few moments my father returned with Mr. ^on Beauty! 

Myers, and tho latter was leading tho prettiest '* 
littlo bay colt I over placed my eyes on. • , 

Sho stepped so daintily, and looked all about - 
with her large, gentle, shy brown oyes, that I was \ 
lost In admiration at tho first glance. * 

" Well, my son, how do you liko her looks ?” said \ 
my father. * 

"Oh, papa, what a perfect beauty V* * 

"And how would you liko to own her all your-» 
self, and ride about whenever you liked?” ] 

"Oh, pupa!” | 

"Well, Robert, you must mako haste and get< 
well, for Mr. Myers here and I have mado a bar-< 
gain, and this is tho surprise I intended for you; < 
as tho doctor says horse-back riding will be thoj 
best medicine for you in the world.” < 

" May’nt I got on her back this minute?” I said, * 
forgetting all about my sickness. < 

"I’m afraid you couldn’t Btay if you should. J 
You must wait until you are stronger.” < 

« "She’s as tamo as a lamb,” said Mr. Myers,* 
leading her round. "It didn't tako any time to < 
break her. The first time X was on her back, sho <; 
went off as though she’d al’ays been used to it, and ^ 
she never had an ugly trick. IVo broke hundreds < 
of horses; but X must say she beats ’em all * 

"She’s as likely too as she’s gentle, and will t 
know you after you’ve fed her the first time.” * * 
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Stotfting But Jilmtcg. 

BY T. 8. ART HUB. 

CHAP. XJ. 

The moody silence that followed the scene of 
strife about money between Mr. and Mrs. Guy, 
had been prolonged to nearly an hour, when 
the street door bell was heard to ring loudly. 

“Who is it?” asked Mr. Guy, as a servant 
entered the room where they were sitting. 

“A man wants to see you, sir.” . 

“ What’s his business?” 

“ He did not say.” 

Adam Guy, with no pleasing aspect of coun¬ 
tenance, for the interruption came upon i 
scheme of profit half thought out, went into 
the hall, where he found an ill-looking stranger 
standing near the vestibule. 

“ Well, sir ?” Adam G uy had already learned 
the purse-proud art of being rude to personi 
whom men of his class consider as of little ac¬ 
count in the world, except as hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, and so spoke roughly to 
the man. Without answering, the visitor hand* 
ed him a letter. 

“ What’s this ?” Guy broke the seal and 
read— 

“ Dear Sir—I am, unfortunately, in'the 
hands of an officer, arrested for a debt of 
ninety-three dollars, and will go to prison 
to-night unless I get bail. Will you come to 
my relief, and save me from this disgrace, and 
my family from mortification and distress? 
The bearer will accompany you 'to the office 
where I am held. I am grieved to trouble you, 
but the extremity admits of no alternative. 

“ Truly, Edward-Hofland.” 

Adam Guy read the letter hastily, and then 
folding it in a resolute manner thrust it back 
upon the man, saying coldly— 

“ I know nothing about it.” 

“ Then you will not go his bail ?” 

“ No, sir! That’s a thing I never do. Good 
evening.” And tho merchant turned from the 
messenger, who went muttering from tho house. 

“Who was it?” asked Mrs. Guy, as her hus¬ 
band returned; but he made no answer. For 
nearly ten minutes ho sat with his chin on his 
breast—his usual position during the silent 
evenings spent at home—then, with a curl of 
the lip, and a veiled pleasure in his tones, he 
said— J 

“ The Doctor has reached the end of his rope 
at last.” * 

“ Who ? What Doctor V* 
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“Doctor Ilofland.” 

“What about him, Adam ?” 

“ Ue’a in the hands of a constable, and likely 
io get some experience in jail life.” 

“Wbatl Oh, Adam 1 A painful expression 
contracted the face of Mrs. Guy. 

“It’s nothing more than.I’ve expected. He 
and his wife began in extravagance and waste¬ 
ful self-indulgence, and have kept on the same 
way steadily. No other result could follow. 
The Doctor has made his bed, now let him lie 
in it. It will do him good. Men of his class 
never grow wise until they get a few hard 
knocks. A short term on the other side of 
Jones’s Falls will make him a wiser and a bet¬ 
ter man.” 

“Oh, Adaml How can you talk so coldly!” 
fiid Mrs. Guy, showing still greater distress 
of mind. “Pray go to his rescue! Don’t let 

n old friend bo dealt with so cruelly. What 
is the debt ?” 

“I made a vow ten years ago, and by my 
life I’ll keep it!” was the emphatic answer; 
“a vow never to endorse or be security for any 
man. If my own brother were in Dr. Ilofland’s 
place, I’d say as I do now—* He’s made his bed, 
!:t him lie in it!’ Men like him waste their 
Eiibstnnce, and run in debt; and then, debt 
penalties lash them into something like pru¬ 
dence and honesty. I don’t pity him in the 
least.” 

“Oh, Adam! Adam! Think of his wife and 
children!” Mrs. Guy wrung her hands, as she 
looked at her husband through pleading eyes. 

“His wife is as much to blame as himself. 
Lena was idle and extravagant from tlje begin¬ 
ning,” was the hard reply. “Let her feel 
Eome of the consequences of her own folly; it 
will make her a better woman, I trust. No, no; 
the causes of this trouble are with themselves, 
and with themselves must rest the conse¬ 
quences. I shall not help them, if the Doctor 
rots in jail!” 

A shudder ran through the frame of Mrs. 
Guy, and she threw up her hands in half- 
instinctive horror, as if a monster were before 
her. 

“You needn’t whimper tome. Madam, nor 
put on any of your distressed look3,” said 
Adam Guy, coldly and cruelly, as his wife 
essayed once more to reach him. “The Doctor’s 
path and mine diverged years ago, and will 
never run side by aide, nor cross again. I 
wantnothing from him, and lie will get nothing 
from me. If he bids for the jail or the alms¬ 
house, in heaven’s name let him take his elec¬ 
tion ; I wont put a feather in his way,” 


i Mrs. Guy, seeing that no impressipn could 
; be made on her husband, and pained beyond 

> endurance by the thought of Lena’s distress— 
'old, tender feelings were rushing back upon 
»her heart for Lena, between whom and herself 
, circumstances, not alienations, had interposed 
'barriers difficult to pass—left the room and 
,went to her chamber. All her sympathies 
Jwere quickened into life—sympathies, which 

> contact with sordidness, narrow self-seeking, 

| and hard fighting with an enemy that always 
’seemed on the eve of victory, had only palsied, 
,not destroyed—and she was moved by an irre¬ 
pressible desire to go to her friend, and offer 
(Comforting words, even if she had no power to 
‘give aid in her extremity. Hope in her husband 

> there was none. She knew that what he hacf 
| said he would not gainsay. In all his denun¬ 
ciations of Doctor Hofland, there lay, only 
(half concealed in his tones, a cruel pleasure. 

’ “ Poor Lena! poor Lena!” she sobbed, as 

dier pitying heart ran over through her eyes. 
’“If I had power to aid you, Heaven knows 
>how speedily help would come.” 

[ Then, after weeping for awhile, she said re- 
1 solutely, 

i “ I must go to Lena in her dreadful extre- 
| mity. I must know all about this trouble in 

• which the Doctor is involved. If I cannot 
t lielp them with money, I may help by sympa- 

* thy or suggestion.” 

, nastily putting on her bonnet and cloak, 
’Mrs. Guy left the chamber, and was coming 
’lightly down stairs, when she met her husband, 

|through whose mind had passed a suspicion of 
•just this course on the part of his wife. 

\ 44 Where are you going ?” he asked, knitting 

'bis brows. 

, “ Out for a little while,” Lydia answered. 

| “Where?” 

> “ No matter. X shall not be gone long.” 

| “ Going out, and alone, at this time of night! 

I think it docs matter. Answer plainly, can’t 
!you? A husband has some right to question 
as to where his wife goes at an hour like this.” 
i 44 1 am going to see my friend Lena, if you 
‘must know.” Mrs. Guy looked unflinchingly 
at her husband, and spoke like a woman in 
| earnest. 

44 And I say you arc not.” 

| 44 Adam Guy!” 

“Lydia Guy!” 

Defiantly they gazed into each other’s faces 
for several moments. r 

44 You must not go, Lydia.” 

44 Why?” 

“Let them alone. They have only them- 
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selves to blame. Lena is as criminal as her 
husband, and as deserving of a just punish¬ 
ment.” 

“Criminal, Adam ?” 

** “ Yes, criminal! Haven’t they been living 
on other people’s means, and that without con¬ 
sent ? Does a thief do more? The law has laid 
its hard grip on them, and I say it is well. The 
law is no respecter of persons; they who vio- 
lato it must take the penalty. I would not 
interpose a feather to hinder its freo course; 
no, not a feather, in any case. Not in the case 
of my best friend, even. Let the trespasser bo 
punished; it is our only social safety. Let 
Doctor Hofiand bo punished, X say. If he will 
wrong other people, let him feel the lash l Go 
back to your room, and don’t play the weak 
fool; the matter is no concern of yours.” 

“ It docs concern me, Adam, that a dear 
friend is in trouble, and, right or wrong, I must 
go to Lena,” answered Mrs. Guy. 

“You shall not go ! There i I have said it 
again, and by all that is sacred I will keep my 
word!” and striding to the door, Guy locked 
it, and drew out the key. “Now, Madam!” 
There was a hard, cruel look in his eyes, as he 
turned to Lydia. 

Poor woman! She was not strong enough for 
open contention, with a nature like this man’s. 
She would have gone against his will, and 
braved the after consequences, if she could have 
been free of present obstruction ; but, face to 
face with his iron resolution, she found herself 
like a reed in the wind. 

“Cruel of heart!” Lydia moaned out the 
words in a bitter wail, as, covering her face 
with her hands, she sunk upon the stairs. 

Adam walked two or three times the full 
length of the hall, in unusual disturbance of 
manner; then stopping before his wife, he said, 
“Lydia!” 

But she gave no response. 

“ Lydia! Do you hear mo?” 

She crouched on the stairs, her face hidden 
in her hands, still and statue-like. 

: “ Lydia, I say I” He stamped bis foot in out- 
leaping passion; but she Btirred not, spoke 
not. A shade of concern swept over his face, 
as he stood looking at her motionless figure. 

“Come, come child! this is weak folly—get 
up!” He had stepped across the ball, and 
laid a hand upon her arm. A great change 
was apparent in his voice; it was soft with 
persuasion. But there came no response. The 
arm was nerveless, and offered no resistance. 

“ Lydia!” Something like alarm was now 
manifest. He lifted her face; it was white! 


and the dark fringe of her lashes lay as still 
as if penciled above her chocks. ; 

“Good heavens! Lydia! Child! Lydia! 
What ails you ? Arc you sick ?” 

As he tried to raise her up, the nenrolca 
form slid from his arms, and he caught it back 
with an eager grasp, just preventing its heavy 
fall upon the passage floor. Lifting the fra¬ 
gile body—how light it was !—he bore it to a 
chamber above. Cold water dashed in the face; 
friction of the hands, feet and limbs; with 
other rapidly succeeding means of restoration, 
gave motion in time to the impeded life-circle, 
and the pulses began again their feeble beat 

“ Poor Lena !” Her heart was still with her 
old friend. They were the first words that 
parted her pale lips, in returning conscious¬ 
ness. 

Poor Lydia, rather! If Lena had come into 
a piteous strait, how much moro piteous the 
strait of Lydia ! It was, in the one case, hut 
as the falling of a Bummer storm, or the closing 
of a summer day; the storm would pass and 
leave the sky clearer thnn before—the night 
give place to morning. But, for Lydia, the 
sky was leaden with perpetual cloud and un¬ 
ceasing rain: for Lydia, it was Arctic night 
and winter! Tlio sun of earthly love Trent 
down long ago, never to bless her eyes id re¬ 
appearing. Her path was in darkness, and she 
must grope on painfully to the end. 

cnArTKii xn. 

On his way, in custody of an officer, to the 
magistrnte’8. Doctor Hofinnd ran over, in Bis 
mind, a number of persons to whom, in hii 
trouble, he might venture to apply for bail 
At first thought, ho felt the assurance of a 
troop of friends. But, doubts obtruded aa la 
one, and pride shrunk from the humiliation ofan 
application to another; so, that by thetimche 
was at the office, he was in a state of painful 
confusion of mind. 

“ Will you give bail ?” asked the magistrate, 
after rendering a judgment; for the account 
had been sworn to, and the Doctor, besides, 
acknowledged its correctness. 

“ Of course I will; but such matters are 
difficult to arrange at night. In the morning, 
I will bring my security.” 

“It must be had to night, sir.” The officer 
spoke to the magistrate. “ My instructions 
are positive.” 

“Who gave them?” The Doctor turned 
sharply upon the officer. 

“The plaintiff gave them, and we hove no 
discretion.” 
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“ The Doctor is an honorable man, Thomas,” 
said the magistrate, interposing. 

>'l don’t doubt that, sir. But I’m a sworn 
officer, and have no discretion. I must hold 
his body until the money or the security 
conies.” 

“I’m sorry, Doctor. You will have to pro¬ 
duce your bail to night,” said the magistrate. 

“But, how am I to do that ? You hold me 
in custody. I cannot go for a friend.” 

“Perhaps I can get you a messenger. Hnr- 
land,” the magistrate spoke to a constable, 
who sat listening with an air of indifference. 

The man got up, and came forward. 

“Will you take word for Doctor Hofland V* 

“If he pays me, I will,” was bluntly re¬ 
plied. 

“Ofcourso I’ll pay you,” said the Doctor, 
with hardly concealed impatience. “How 
much do you want?” 

“I’ll go for a dollar.” 

Doctor Hofland drew out his purse. “There,” 
and a silver dollar passed to the constable’s 
oulrcachcd hand. Now came pause, debate, 
and hesitation, on the Doctor’s part. To whom 
should he apply ? He had many acquaintances, 
and many friends. A dozen men, whom he 
felt sure would spring to his relief, the instant 
they knew of his condition, were thought of; 
but, in narrowing down the application for 
security to one after another of these, certain 
considerations were presented that made his 
thought turn back, in sickening reluctance 
upon himself. Oh, the bitter humiliation of 
that hour I <• Its painful memories went with 
him to his grave. At last, a selection was 
made, and a brief note penned hurriedly. It 
was addressed to a physician, a young man of 
no means, but kind hearted, and an attached 
friend. Ho called on him, because he could 
rely on his friendship and discretion. 

Help as well as secrecy were needed. To 
have the thing bruited over the town would be 
discreditable, and touch his professional stand¬ 
ing.. 

For over half an hour Doctor Hofland waited, 
itt the keenest suspense, (he return of his 
messenger. At the expiration of this time, he 
came back alone. 

“Did you see the Doctor?” was asked in an 
anxious voice. 

“No, sir. He wasn’t at home; and they didn’t 
know when he’d bo in.” 

“Did you leave my note?” 

The letter was handed to the disappointed 
prisoner, who crumpling it in his hand, walked 
the office floor for some time in an agitated 


manner. Then sitting down, he addressed 
another friend, in trying to communicate with 
whom, a second half hour was lost. This ap¬ 
plication gave no better result; the friend was 
absent, and not expected to return until a late 
hour. 

It was now past nine o’clock, and the officer 
who had the doctor in charge began to exhibit 
impatience, and to mutter half incoherent 
sentences, enough of which reached the ears 
of Doctor Hofland, to sting his pride and man¬ 
liness into an agony of pain. The prospect of 
having to spend a night in jail looked threaten¬ 
ing. The gloomy prison stood a mile away 
from the office in which he was held, and the 
constable plainly intimated that he could wait 
no longer, at so late an hour, on the uncertain 
issue of bail. 

“I cannot go to prison!” the Doctor ex¬ 
claimed, in desperate excitement. “I have 
scores of friends, who, if they only knew of 
this extremity, would hurry to my relief. I 
am well known to you, sir,” addressing tho 
magistrate. “There is no risk, as you can 
assure the officer, in giving me until to-morrow 
morning to get security, I pledge him my 
honor, to have a bondsman or tho money for 
which I have been sued, in the office by nine 
o’clock. This taking a man at fault, in this 
way, is not fair and right.” 

Tho magistrate turned to the officer, and 
added a word in favor of the Doctor, but that 
official’s countenance was hard as iron, and 
resolute. 

“I have no discretion,” was his unyielding 
answer. “The money or bail must come. 
My instructions are explicit.” 

“I will make one more effort,” said tho 
! Doctor, forced into calmness ; and he sat down 
and wrote to his old friend, Adam Guy. It 
cost him a hard struggle to do so; but pride, 
and an almost unconquerable reluctance to 
expose himself in this direction, had to be 
overcome. Ho did not doubt for an instant 
the result, if the merchant should be found at 
home, and (he probabilities were in favor of 
|that. Tho risk was Bmall, and Guy could not, 
in very shame, refuse help in such an extremity. 

! A hurried note to Mrs. Hofland was penned at 
the Bame time, that she might be forewarned, 
.in case tho dreaded imprisonment should 
result. 

' Suspense had now become almost unendur¬ 
able. Tho Doctor walked the office floor, with 
the restless, short, quick -turns of a caged 
animal, unceasingly, until his messenger came 
back. 
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“Did you see him ?” The officer had comes chapter xin. 

in alone. Doctor Ilofland’s faco was working ? By day dawn Mrs. Hofland is up and waiting 
all over. j! expectantly. As footfalls begin to sound along 

“ Yes.” £thc pavement, she listens for the well known 

“ What did ho say t” r tread of her husband's feet, but listens in wain. 

“ JVb, point blank!” )Ono after another, the passers come and go; 

“Adam Guy said no!” Surprise and in-cthe number steadily increasing as the day opera 
credulity were in his voice. ^brighter nnd broader. Breakfast Iiqs been 

“ He did.” trendy for half an hour, but the Doctor is away 

“You gave him my letter?” cstill. What can it wean ? Lena’s overstrained 

“ Yes sir, and his answer was, ‘ I don’t Pfeclings are getting the mastery. The weary, 
know anything about it.’ Then I said, ‘willing doubts that have perplexed her through 
you not go his bail V and 1 thought he’d have ahe night, have changed to cloudy fears. Some 
taken my head off.” Jevil must have befallen her husband 1 

“What were his precise words?” asked thc> It is nine o’clock, and still no word, m 
Doctor, now speaking calmly. pnppenranco. Office patients have arrived and 

“His precise words were, ‘That is what I ^departed; some still linger, on the nssurance 
never do. Good evening!’ And then he turned5that the Doctor is expected to come in every 
from me as if I were a dog.” j moment. Half past nine. Poor Lena! «a«. 

“Did you deliver the letter I gave you for<pbnse has become agony. Ten o’clock. Th 
Mrs. Hofland?” asked the Doctor, his voice < two elder children have gone to school, and 
faultering a little. <she is sitting with the baby on her lap, vrhea 

“I did.” <the door opens, and the faco of her husband 

« Nothing more can be done to-night. I am $ looks in. No wonder she starts'and cries out 
ready to go with you.” The Doctor spoke < in mingled gladness and pain—gladness tint 
firmly as he looked towards the officerwho had < her husband has returned; pain im beholding 
him in charge. “It’s a cruel outrage,” ho £ the change wrought on him since his sudden 
added, “and one of which Henry Warfield <departure last evening. His unshaven face is 
will repent.” Jpale and exhausted ; his hair in disorder* his 

“It would have been better,” remarked theSoyes ead and troubled; his garments soiled, 
magistrate, “if you had sent notes to several “ Oh, my husband ! Where have you been! 
of your friends at once. Ere this time, one or J What ails you ? 'What has happened ?” 
more of them would have arrived. Before s These sentences leap from Lena’s lips, as tit 


going with the officer, I would suggest your lays her babe down hurriedly, and starts for- 
writing to one or two gentlemen of your ac-J»ward to meet her husband. He’catches boti 
quaintance, in order that you may be relieved <;ber hands, grasping them with a close, nervous 
in the rooming. Harland will see that tho«;grip; and, as he holds them, says in a voice 
notes are delivered to night.” Vihat chokes the words, spite of all efforts to 

“ You left the second letter ?” Doctor Hof- u speak evenly— 
land turned to the constable, named Harland. “ I’ve been in jail, Lena 1” 

“Yes.” “Edward! No—no!” 

“ That will do. If the friend to whom it was i> “ Yes, Lena,” Tho voice is steady now- 
sent had been at home, I would not bo here-manhood, in a strong, quick struggle, has tri¬ 
now. He will make all right at the earliest jumphed. 
possible time to-morrow morning.” * “In jail!” 

“He may be here yet,” said the magistrate, > “Yes, darling, in jail for debt. It was aa 

outrage.” 

“For debt! Whatdebt?” Tears are running 
over her face. 

“A debt of some ninety dollars to Henry 
Warfield'. He took a mean nnd cruel advan¬ 
tage. It was after night when the officer 
arrested me, nnd I found it impossible to arrange 
security at so late an hour.” 

Mrs. Hofland laid her face upon her hus¬ 
band’s breast, and sobbed violently. 

“Oh, my husband ! My precious husband 1 

*' 


who was reluctant to see the Doctor so need-) 
lessly committed to prison. Ho drew out bis s 
watch, and the officer who made tho arrest c 
did the same. The latter shook his head, Jj 
saying— _ ' • ^ 

“It’s a quarter to ten now. I can wait no< 
longer. The jail doesn’t stand next door. < 
Come, sir.” < 

Dropping his head upon his bosom, tho un-< 
happy prisoner moved towards the door, nnd< 
passed out silently. l . 
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That you Bhould have been so disgraced! In^ 
jail! I cannot bear this !” 5 

The Doctor drew his arm around Lena, and£ 
aa they passed up to their chamber, he said— c 
“The lesson’iftay have been needed, dear.£ 
I had time to think last night.” < 

“Needed? Oh, Edward !” < 

“It is wrong to bo in debt—wrong for us, I* 
mean,” said the Doctor, as he sat down, on< 
passing into the chamber; “we should not< 
have lived beyond our income.” < 

“Deeper shadows fell over the face of Mrs. < 
Ilofland. A pang of self-reproach shot through l 
her heart. c 

“It is no fault of yours; I only am to blame,” < 
continued the Doctor, who saw into her thoughts, 5 
“I have not been a wise and prudent man—v 
have not restricted want to means; and here < 
is the result. How blind—how foolish—how< 
criminal I have been !” \ 

“Don't, don't, Edward! I cannot bear to< 
hear you say this now/' said Lena. £ 

“It is wisest to look truth in the face/' was* 
answered. “She has been sitting beside me< 
all night, stem of aspect, and I have grown < 
familiar enough with her presence to endure it< 
for awhile longer. She turned the leaves' of: 
my hook of life backwards, and showed me a ^ 
record, the reading of which made my check < 
red with shame and humiliation. Ah, my wife! < 
there is another law for a man’s government < 
in this world, than the law of mere desire. < 
Covetousness is idolatry i” < 

Mrs. Holland gazed, in questioning sur-J 
prise, at her husband. He went on. * 

“With me, taste and desire have too often< 
ruled, instead of prudence; and now, with \ 
costly pictures and the like, filling our rooms, j 
I am in debt and at the mercy of eager' 
creditors. This is wrong—all wrong, Lena. < 
Let us begin again—even at the very begin- j 
ning. This day, I am at least three thousand 1 
dollars in debt; and to-night, if a creditor 
chose, he may send me again to prison.” j 

Mrs. Hoflnnd’ shuddered, and her pale face 
grew paler. 

“Oh, Edward l Don't say that,” she sobbed, 
tears flowing anew. 

“It is the simple, hard truth of the case, 
dear; and there is no use in disguise,” said 
the Doctor. “The more steadily we look it in 
the face, the better shall we be able to com¬ 
prehend our exact position, and the more 
certainly devise our way of escape.” 

“Do you see a way of escape?” asked Mrs. 
Ilofland. 

“ Yes.” 


“In what direction?” 

“ The way will bo rough, dear.” 

“No matter. If your feet are strong enough, 
mine shall not falter. Point out the way, 
dear husband! Or, turn into it, and you shall 
find mo a brave and cheerful walker by your 
side.” 

“I said, wo must begin again—even at the 
very beginning, Lena.” 

“We cannot do that. The past is past. 
But, we may change our course.” 

“Wo may begin a new order of things.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And that is what I mean. But, before 
this is fairly possible, some steps must be re¬ 
traced. As I sat waiting on the slow moving 
hours, last night, and watchings for the day- 
dawn, I went over all our affairs, and got at 
the exact result. It stands thus. The cost of 
pictures, statuettes, bronze figures, rare and 
elegant books, coins, medals, minerals, and 
other things not absolutely required for house¬ 
hold comfort, has reached the sum of twenty- 
five hundred dollars. I propose to sell these 
by auction. If they bring fifteen hundred 
dollars only, that will lift half the burden of 
our debt at once. I feel assured, if the thing 
is rightly managed, of realizing nearly their 
cost. I shall arrange in this way:—Have 
them removed to a room, engaged for the 
purpose, and minutely catalogued and described. 
Auctioneers understand the management of 
such matters. Through advertisements and 
tho distribution of catalogues among the right 
persons, a company may be assembled that 
will bid up most of the articles to their cost 
value. In that case, wo would be almost freed 
from debt in an hour. But, this is anticipating 
too much.” 

“To sell at auction will certainly involve a 
heavy sacrifice,” said Lena, her countenance 
not fully responding to the hopeful light which 
>had begun to glow in that of her husband. 

> “We must expect such a result, and so pre¬ 
pare for disappointment,” replied the Doctor. 

> “ A disappointment that will still leave on 
Jus the burden of debt.” 

> “ But a lighter burden.” 

J “ The smallest burden will be as a mountain 

I hereafter,” said Lena, despondingly. 

“ My thought went further,” remarked the 
Doctor, looking steadily at his wife. 

“How much further? Did it reach to tho 
entire extinguishment of this debt?” Sho bent 
eagerly towards him. “ Nothing less than that, 
Edward.” 

“ It did, Lena.” 
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“Then say on.’* 

14 Tho rent of this liouso is four hundred and 
fifty dollars a year.'* 

“Yes.” 

44 Too much for us to pay, under presont 
circumstances,” 

44 1 havo always thought tho ront too high,” 
said Lena, 

44 Wo havo been no happier hero than wo 
wero in that cosy nest nt.firsfc called home.” 

“Not so happy, I havo sometimes thought,” 
replied Lena. 44 There has been moro caro 
for appearances, hero ; moro looking out upon 
tho world ; moro consciousness of being under 
tho eye of sooicty—and these things tako away 
tho mind’s tranquillity.” 

44 That dear littlo houso is for ront again. 
I saw tho bill up yesterday,” 

44 Then wo will go back to it again. Two 
hundred and fifty dollars saved in our ex¬ 
penses will, of itself, extinguish a thousand 
dollars of debt in four yoar9, if no quickor 
means can bo found. But, tho change to that 
houso will help moro than tho saving in rent. 
Two servants aro absolutely necessary in this 
one; in that I can do with n single servant. 
This will make a difference of at least a hun¬ 
dred and fifty dollars moro in our oxponscs.” 

44 But, tho house will afford no offioo,” said 
tho Doctor. ‘‘I’ve thought it over, but can’t 
settle this point.” 

44 Tho parlor must servo for an office,” was 
answered. 

44 Then wo shall have no parlor—no room in 
which to rocoivo our friends.” 

Mrs. Holland was thinking rapidly. Where 
there is a will there is a way, and sho found 
tho adage true. 

44 Wo can tako tho room over tho parlor,” 
sho replied. “ Thero aro two rooms, besido 
this one, on tho second floor, and these will 
givo tho chambers we need for oursolves and 
tho children.” 

44 There will bo no spare room for a friend,” 
objected tho Doctor. 

“A sofa bed in tho parlor can bo used on 
an emorgenoy. But, at present, Edward, only 
tho question of right and duty is before us, 
and wo must Bottle that, irrespective of other 
considerations.” 

44 We havo twioo the quantity of furnituro 
that will bo needed,” said tho Dootor. 

44 The rest can bo sold,” was Lena’s prompt 
answer. 44 A few hundred dollars moro will 
bo gained in this way, and debt still further 
diminished. Out of debt, out of danger, dear 
husband 1 Lot us act promptly. I shall never 


Jhavo ono hour of undisturbed peaco, while i 
J dollar of debt remains.” 

> 44 Nor I; and as pence of mind is, boyond 
Jail mero external things, most to bo desired, 
^Vfo will seek it in tho directest way. Ah, to 
J think what this burden of dobt has cost me! 

> What hours of discouragement—what painful 

> humiliations—what a stinging sonso of wrong 
>—what fears and tremors. It has robbed me 
>of freedom and manliness. I lmvo felt myself, 
>all tho whilo, in tho powor of others. U hu 
>been tho death’s head at my feast, Lena.” 

I 44 But shall bo no longer, Edward 1 Sell 
J everything. I would rathor hove uncarpcted 
*floors, and the humblest and homeliost things 
j around me, than to see your honor touched, or 
c;your peace invaded.” 

CHAPTER XIV. 

• Liko a truo woman, as sho was, Lena did 
snot falter. Sho was stronger in this thing 

than her husband. Tho ardor of his purpose 
cooled, as the excitement of feeling ocoasioacd 
r by that night’s imprisonment died awny, and he 
| began to look moro soberly at tho changes pro* 

* posed. Professional and social pride arose u 
'hindrances. It is easier to go up than to 

|down. Tho more Doctor Hofland dwelt on the 
\issues he had looked so bravely in the face tt 
'first, tho moro did he shrink from encountering 
I them. Thero was, in this receding from the 
‘social position ho had assumed, an acknow¬ 
ledgment that ho had overstepped his means, 
>and been forced back into obscurity. Thea 
[tnsto and lovo of art, clung to tho beautiful 
>objects with which ho had surrounded himself. 
[Ilow could ho part from theso? His rare 
>books and coins, his cabinet of minorala, his 
[objects in natural history—tho accumulation 
>of years ; must theso go also ? Ho could not 
[look this sacrifice bravely and steadily in the 
>faco, and said— 44 It must not bo!” 

> But, Lena did not turn back. That one 
J night of absence from her husband, and the 
>shook that followed when the truth it involved 
J broke painfully on her excited mind, was a 
>trumpet-tongucd argument perpetually sound* 
[ing in her onrs. To have the husband she so 
>honored and loved, suffer this cruel humilia¬ 
tion, had dwarfed to insignificance all thiqgs 
>elso. She would nover rest, until he Blood 

> beyond tho power of any man to lay so much 

[as a finger upon him. Dobt must be extin¬ 
guished, at any and every sacrifice, oven to 
Hho last farthing—and that in tho shortest pos¬ 
sible time. • 
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On tho evening that closed this day, the 
Doctor and his wife sat alone in consultation. 

“I went past tho old houso this afternoon,” 
gaid the Doctor. 

“Is tho bill upf” Thoro was anxiety in 
tho voioo of Lena. A fear lest tho houso had 
been taken, crossed her mind. 

“ Yes.” 

“Did you see tho landlord?” 

“No.” 

“ Why not ? Somo ono else may Bccurc 
it” 

“Tho houso looked very small, Lena.” And 
the Doctor sighed faintly, as ho let his eyes 
wander around tho room in which they wero 
sitting, and from thenoo into tho ono ad¬ 
joining. 

“It was largo enough to hold us once, Ed¬ 
ward, and is largo cuough to do it again 
said Lena, firmly. 

“Wo liavo more in family, now,” rejoined 
the doctor. 

“Wo aro in debt,” said Lena, with an em¬ 
phasis that put nerve into tho Doctor’s failing 
heart. “That argument overrides all others. 
This morning, wo decided our course of action; 
and now, let there bo no fultcring. You said 
that wo must enter a new way ; and I answered 
yea, and amen! My Btops shall not linger, 
Edward. You pictured it ns a hard and diffi- 
cult.way. I boo it as plain and easy. That in 
which wo now tread, is hard and diflicult. 
Every stop is among hindrances and entangle¬ 
ments. Already thero has been stumbling and 
falling—wounds and bruises—pains and humi¬ 
liations. Wo must return, and get upon a 
smoother, an easier, and a safer road.” 

“You aro a bravo, true woman, Lena,” said 
her husband, as warmth came back into his 
face. “But this going down so far must bo 
provented if possible. I hayo been looking over 
my bills, and find nearly two thousand dollars 
uncollected, on my books. One thousand of 
this ought to bo realized within three months. 
I will soo my collector, and confer with him in 
regard to an earnest pressuro for settlements. 
A number of accounts against persons really 
able, but indifferent as to payment, could bo 
sued out. A thousand dollars within three 
months would more than satisfy all demands 
against mo likely to become troublesome. My 
practice is steadily increasing, as you know, 
and may yield enough beyond our expenses to 
liquidate everything in a year or two.” 

“ A year or two ? Oh Edward ! A yenr or 
two of debt and danger 1 No—no; not a 
month, Bay II We thought it out all rightly 


v this morning. Let us bo just to others, and 
Jjust to ourselves. Mako out an inventory at 
£oncc, including every article not absolutely 
jj needed, and sell to tho best advantage. If you 
^can collect a thousand dollars in three months, 
iso much the better ; but don't sue anybody—• 
Cpeoplo may appear less able Ilian tlioy are— 
forgive, but don’t sue. I wouldn’t have you 
^gain a dollar through constraint of any one. 

> Sickness often impoverishes the means, while it 
5 adds to tho expenses. Let us command our own 

> resources, and limit our own wants. This is 
>tho right way, husband; and tho right way is 

> always the safest and the best way.” 

> And so Lena brought him back to his first, 
Jbcst resolution. On the next day, tho little 

> houso, with its sweet garden in front, was so- 
mired. Rose-bushes, which they had planted, 
*climbed now to tho upper windows, linnging 

* green wreaths, flower-starred, abovoand around 

> them. A pair of dwarf evergreens, nlso planted 
>by them, nearly ten years beforo, stood just 
Jwithin, and on each side of tho gate, their 
>graceful top branches bowing in tho summer 
jairs a seeming conscious welcome. Running 
jbuek from these, and grown wonderfully, like 
5 children seen after tho absence of a few years, 

: stood on each sido of tho walk leading to tho 
5houso, a bank of dark green box. Standard 
>roses, nnd fragrant honeysuckle, towered above 
>lcss ambitious plants and flowers, filling tho 
Jnir with sweetness. 

> “ How familiar and homc-liko,” said Lena, 
5 ns sho passed through tho white gato with her 

> husband, to look at tho houso, preparatory to 
>deciding on a removal. ** Hero is tho very 
[Chumpncy I planted with my own hands ! Soo 
'how it has grown. And thero is tho white 
.jessamine I loft with its slender arms not six 
[feet high, hanging now its graceful drapery 

around tho upper windows. What a dear, 

[sweet little spot it is,,Edward. Wo shnll bo 
happy hero ngain.” 

> Tho Doctor unlocked tho door, and they 
•wont in. “The rooms aro very small,” ho 

* said, with a sigh, after pushing open tho win- 
[dow shutters. 

> “They aro large enough for lovo and duty,” 

>answered Lena, with a smile. “Better bo 
| straightened as to the body, than tho mind. 

>Thcso smaller rooms shall bo as wido palaces 
|for our freer souls. Ah, husband, dear!—it is 
’from within that our truest pleasures como. 

1 If right with ourselves and tho world, wo may 
; bo happy in tho humblest cottage. But if not, 
»no princely mansion can givo poaco to our 

souls,” 
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They went from room to room, with old? 
emotions coming back into their hearts, and£ 
filling them with tenderness. In this chamber, < 
a babe was born ; in that one, a babo took its$: 
departure for Heaven. Ah, the blessedness > 
and the pain! The joy of birth, and thej 
pangs of bereavement. Softened and sanctified^ 
by time and discipline, the joy and tho sorrow < 
were felt again. £ 

It went hard with the Doctor to consent nt< 
tho final moment of decision. Prido and prin-< 
ciple came into strong conflict, and but for the* 
unwavering spirit of his wife, he would have< 
receded. But, once fully comprehending their Jj 
situation—the Doctor had until now concealed £ 
from her the extent of his embarrassments—all < 
hesitation, and looking to the right or tho left, £ 
were gone. Back, back, quickly, from a posi -5 
tion of danger! So her heart and her thought? 
said; and as she felt and thought, so was shes 
prepared to act. c 

Notwithstanding many suggested changes; 
in the programme at first presented by Dr. s 
Holland, and then approved by himself and? 
his wife, that programme, thanks to Lena’s S 
firmness, was strictly carried out; and when? 
they were fairly domiciled in their humbler; 
home, it would have been a hard and selfish s 
creditor indeed, who complained of superfluity. ? 
Not a picture nor a book, outsido of tho Doc-S 
tor's medical library, that was of value, norc 
anything merely ornamental, or that could bo? 
spared in housekeeping, was removed to thos 
new abode. All were sold; and with what? 
result? Let us seo. S 

[to be continued.] c 
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gjtotMnjj but Jftoneg. 

BY T. 8, ABTHUK. 

CUAPTEB XV. 

It was just one -week after Doctor Hofland 
and his wife lmd taken their step downward, as 
to external things, but upward, as to the in¬ 
ternal. They were alone, sitting in the plain 
little room on the second floor, which they now 
ailed their parlor. The mental discipline, 
humiliations and anxieties through which they 
had passed, left on each the sober hues of 
thought. But, there waB nothing of unhappi¬ 
ness—nothing of complaint visible on their 
countenances. 

“I received an account of sales, to day,” said 
the Doctor, as ho laid a folded paper on the 
table. 

“Did you?” Expectation lit up the coun¬ 
tenance of Mrs. Hofland—expectation, in which' 
suspense, and a shade of anxiety, were visible. 

“Yes, and the result is better than I had 
iny good reason to anticipate.” 

“Oh Edward 1 What a relief!” Tears 
glistened in Lena’s eyes. 

The Doctor opened the paper, and running 
down his eyes to the last footing of a series of 
long columns of figures, said— 

“The sura realized is twenty-seven hundred 
and eighty-one dollars; within two hundred 
dollars of all I owe.” 

“ My dear husband! I am happier this 
hour than I have been for years!” Drops of 
gladness fell over Lena’s cheeks. “Thank 
God for showing us the right path, and for 
giving us courage to walk in it!” 

“ Thank God, I say, for so brave, so true, so 
self-denying a wife!” responded the Doctor, 
as he caught Lena’s hand and pressed it against 
his heart, where her head was lying a moment 
afterwards. “ I was not strong enough, stand¬ 
ing alone, for this,” ho added. “If you had 
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faltered, our feet would still be in difficult 
ways—our sky clouded—our hearts in trouble. 
But now, there is no longer any fear. The 
i way is plain before us. The sky is sunny. I 
can lift a brave head—I can look every man I 
meet steadily in the face. Oh, freedom! free- 

> dom ! It is worth any struggle—any sacrifice- 
What joy is there in a large house; in pictures; 

tin costly furniture; in the possession of rare 
books, the leaves of which are not turned once 
in a year; in gloss and ornament, if a night- 

* mare of debt lies ever on the constricted 
|bosom? How blind, how weak, how irrational 

I have been! I wonder and am ashamed of 

! myself.” 

| “The lesson is for all timo,” said Mrs. Hof¬ 
land, smiling through tears of gladness, that 
|still trembled in her eyes. “We shall not 
1 make this error again.” 

i “Never again, Lena!” answered her hus¬ 
band. “What with one hand we take from 
| the world, shall be paid for by the other. If 
our means are small, we will restrict our wants. 
Debt shall be an unknown clement in our homo 
economy. As for things of taste and orna- 
1 ment—now departed—they will he restored in 
time, and speak to our souls a higher and truer 
i language than before. This discipline and 
self-denial, if rightly borne, will open our 
minds more interiorly, and give them a truer 
! knowledge of the use that lies in the beautiful. 
Hitherto, a covetous desire to possess has 
depraved, with me, all love of art; and so 
! robbed me of the higher delights it might have 
'giv.cn. I sec this clearly, and must strive 

> against and overcome that evil in the mind 
; which has been pronounced idolatry.” 

» “And so,” said Lena, “wc are not really 
’going down, but ascending in life. This change 
>of position, is not a fall, but a rise. If wc sec 
’in a clearer atmosphere, and have a more cx- 
»tended vision, wc must bo at a higher elevation 
'than before.” 

1 “We are, Lena. Our embarrassing relations 

> with the world were as clogs, holding us down. 
[The soul sat, groveling, among tho meaner 
>things of life; its vision clouded, its strength 
[impaired. Thought dwelt more in the outward 
>than the inward—in customs, usages, appear¬ 
ances, opinions and the like. But, in acting 

* as we have done, from a principal of right and - 
^justice, we have emancipated ourselves. Tho 
[thought of how this and that will appear, is 

> removed, and questions of right or wrong must 
[now determine our actions. This is freedom ; 

>this i3 growth; this is the soul’s true order of 

> existence.” . 
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So they talked concerning their newly as-ongo, wliat tlio end would be. Thnt night in 
Burned relation to the world; and while the> cjail did the work for him, I’ve no doubt 
thus talked, this new relation formed the theme ) Creditors nro a scary kind of people; when 
of remark in another household. Let us pass i one of their number pounces down on a poor 

to that of Adam Guy, the merchant. ^unfortunate, they arc apt to follow on swift 

“Our fast friends have gone over the prcci-swings, so as to be in at the death. They’ve 
pice, as I predicted long ago.” There was a 5 made short work with the Doctor; that's 
gleam of satisfaction in Adam ’3 cold eyes as he S plain. II 11 ! ha l How it must linvo surprised 

thus spoke to his wife. /him! Well. Let every tub stand on its own 

“To whom do you refer?” asked Mrs. Guy, ) bottom, I say. Doctor Iloflnnd has no more 
rousing herself from a Btatc of moody discon-bright to live off of other people, than your 
tent in which she had been sitting for some 5 common pickpocket.” 
timo. c “ Don’t, don't, Adam! I can’t bear to hear 

“Doctor Holland and his wife.” There was?you talk so about the Doctor. He may have 
as much plcasuro in his voice as in his eyes, sheen imprudent; but to comparo him with a 
“What of them?” Mrs. Guy was all inter-?common pickpocket, is an outrage.” 
est now. s “There’s no difference.” Guy spoke in a 

“ The Doctor had a night’s experience in jail ?kmd of savage ill-nnturo. “The Doctor’s 
a week or two ago.” S better education increases his responsibility. 

“ More the shame for you !” was answered?Men of his class are the respectable pick* 
caustically. “I never could have believed that $ pockets of society; and what is more in 
of Adam Guy.” /regard to them, their victims arc often so tied 

‘‘Believed what?” /hand and foot, by friendships, consanguinities, 

“That you would have abandoned an old p social relations, or sympathies, that resistance 
friend in ^uch an extremity. Ninety dollars!/is impossible. Your footpad or burglar msy 
It will be remembered against you !” Sbo shot down ; but these decent-faced robbers 

“ Indeed!” Spoken contemptuously. “ And c, hold you gently by the hand, and pour honeyed 
by whom?” 5words into your cars, while they rifle your 

“People lay up these things.” /purse. You understand it all, but can make 

“People! Pah ! What do I care for people, S no resistance. I’m always pleased when 
one half of whom I can buy and sell?” And 5 society spots them, writing rogue on their 
Guy snapped his fingers scornfully. ? backs. It has done so in Hofland’s case, and 

“What were, you going to say about the $ I am glad of it,” 

Hoflands ?” asked Lydia, a feeling of disgust * Mrs. Guy did not answer, but turned herself 
hindering any further remark in the direction 5 partly away from her husband, bending close 
her husband’s thoughts were moving. ^down over some needlework on which she was 

“I said, they had gono over the precipice at?employed, 
last; and no one cares, I reckon. People > “ I don’t want you to go there,” said Guy, 

of their style don’t make many substantial * who, after finishing his conclusive declaration 
friends.” against his old friend, waited to hear what 

“ Why don’t they ?” <Jauswer his wife would make. lie knew that 

“Fast living and fast friendship are incom-'>she had still a warm side towards Lena &nd 
patible things. Your eternal borrower wears S her husband—though, through his management, 
out his welcome. Yon sit uneasily beside a (’social intercourse had long ago ceased—and 
friend whose thought is on your purse, ratherS uttered his sweeping condemnations more for 
than on the theme in which ho affects an inter-<| the sake of annoying her than anything else, 
est. I know. But the Doctor has found hisHe saw from her manner that he liad mado no 
level at last, and I’m glad of it.” impression whatever against her friends, and 

“What has happened to him ?” /that grief nt. their misfortune was the only son* 

“ You remember that little bird box in which J timent stirring in her heart. Remembering 
they first lived?” < how, on learning the danger which threatened 

“ Yes.” < the Doctor a week or two before, she had 

“ His sign is on tho door again.” < yielded to the impulse, that, but for his inter- 

“ Doctor Hofland’s?” < ference, would have borne her with swift feet . 

“Doqtor Hofland’s. I passed there to-day, J as a comforter to Lena, he had uttered the 
and read it- with my own eyes. People who< brief interdiction at tho commencement of this 
stand too high, are apt to fall. I saw, long< paragraph. 
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“ Go where ?” asked Mrs. Guy. Iler thin, 
pale lips, closed tightly as tho words left them. 
Iler eyes were steady—her brows knit. 

<‘To Dr. Ilofland’s.” The answer was em¬ 
phatic. Adam saw down into his wife’s 
thoughts. He was quick-sighted in all that 
came in opposition to his will or wishes. 

“If you choose to desert a friend in mis¬ 
fortune, I shall not.” Mrs. Guy’s utterance 
vas slow, and her tones resolute. ** I am 
going to call on Lena.” 

“Indeed you arc not.” There was a quick, 
short rattle in the voice of Adam Guy. 

“We will handy no words, Adam. You 
heard what I said.” Mrs. Guy’s tone was un¬ 
faltering. 

“I command you not to got” Passion 
swept him away into a brutal violence of 
Banner. 

“And I shall disobey your command, be¬ 
cause you have no right to lay it on me.” 
Mrs. Guy’s color mounted, and her eyes 
flashed. He had struck the smarting spur too 
deeply. 

“You are my wife, madam I” 

“Not your Blave, sir!” 

They glared at each other for a few 
moments, in angry defiance. 

“Go at your peril, madam,” said Guy, in a 
husky, threatening voice. 

“At a thousand perils, I will go!” The 
poor, weak frame of Mrs. Guy was beginning 
to tremble under tho pressuro of excitement; 
tut her spirit was strong. Contempt of her 
hasband’a mean, cruel, selfish spirit, moro of 
which was apparent to her in his sentences 
than any reader can perceive, made her spurn 
hi 3 unwarrantable interdiction, as though it 
verc a child’s command. ** Content yourself* 
with deserting a friend in trouble; but don’t) 
isk mo to do the same.” < 

“ Silence 1 I wont have such languago.”) 
The foot of Adam Guy struck the floor with a' 
quick jar, , 


^his will. IIo feels that money has invested 
rhim with personal consequence, and that from 
Slhis comes obedience and complaisance; while 
ctho truth is, men flow in with his conceits, 
Shis plans, his arbitrary will, even, in tho hope 
?of advantage. The man himself is nothing. 
S Abstract the money, and he will bo of little 
5 more account than a sucked orange. It is at 
home that these mere money-men find the cur¬ 
rent of their lives obstructed—here, that baffling 
winds flutter among the snils of their goodly 
ships, and hear them back from promised 
havens. Women and children arc not so easily 
managed; particularly when the rich father 
and husband, not only withholds too much, 
but exacts too much. He is dealing outside of 
his dwelling, with material interests; inside, 
with human souls. Love of gain, of power, of 
£ place—all these are potent ministers on tho 
foutside; but, on the inside, “I wont,” and “I 

> will,” clamor against him with an undying 
c persistence. He is not wise enough to govern 
>these home elements, and so sets them at dc- 
£ fiance. Unceasing war is the consequence— 

> war kept up to the very Inst. The children 
jgird on their armor, and learn to handle 
J.sword and spear even from the beginning. 
>As they grow older, they gain skill and 
Jstrength, and the time comes, always, sure ns 
>fato, when tho battlo turns in their favor. 
>But alas ! what wreck, what ruin, what deso¬ 
lation, mark the way, and tho final victory is 
>but a final disaster to all! 

Great ns Air. Guy found the pofccr of money 
on the outside, inside of his home, the daily 
conviction grew upon him that he was losing 
1 power. IIis will, yielded to in the beginning, 
was often now disputed, the ground being 
maintained on tho part of his wife, with n per¬ 
sistence and success that made him feel hitter 
against her. In tho present contest, ho was in 
opposition to the stronger elements. The mis¬ 
fortunes had come upon Lena’s old friend, and 
this so quickened the sentiment of love, that 


“As you please,” was answered, nnd Lydia, 
ttha had turned towards her husband, turned 
herself away again, and bent down once 
nore over her needlework; but her hands 
trembled so that she could not make the 
stitches, and so sho let them fall idly in her 
lap. 

Money is a great power. Out in tho world, 
and among men, its selfish possessor feels him- 
self to bo a little emperor in his sphere. He 
says to this man, *« Go,” and he gocth; and to 
that man, “Come,” and ho cometh; and few 
tkere he who set themselves in opposition to 


her husband’s opposition only fanned it into a 
blaze. Sho must sec Lena, and tho hand of 
Adam Guy was not strong enough to hold her 
back. If she sat with fingers too weak to 
carry tho needle—silent, shrinking, and trenv 
bling in nervous exhaustion-—her will did not 
give way for an instant. Her heart was 
drawing her towards Lena with tho old strong 
impulses, and she meant to go as she had said. 
Comprehending tho heighth and depth, the 
length and breadth of consequences, Adam 
Guy had power to visit on her head, she was 
ready in this cause to brave them. Many 
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feelings that onco -writhed in anguish when < ma’am.” And tbo girl conducted Mrs. Guj 

his foot trampled on them ruthlessly, now ^ along the narrow passage and stairway to tte 

gave no responso. They wero dead —to him. £ front room in the second story. 

The bond which united them was external c “What narno shall Isay, ma’am?” The 
only. Internally, tliero was repulsion instead 5servant's manner was cheerful and intelligent, 
of attraction, and aversion instead of love. S Mrs. Guy handed her a card, and she retirei 
No further word passed between Lydia and ^Nearly five minutes passed before Lena made 
her husband during the evening. Guy sat for £ her appearance, and in that time, Mrs. Guj 
most of the timo with brows drawn clown, and S had opportunity to note each artiolo in the 
mouth shut tightly, musing, scheming, pon-Croom. How mean and meagre every thing 
doring, and miserable, as ho almost always \ looked. The carpet was faded and threadbare, 
felt when at home—for only at homo did he $ and tho scant furniture plain and out of 
find his will thwarted, and his commands set l fashion. Only two small pictures hung on the 
at naught. Lydia passod the hours ns she i walls, and they were portraits. A pair of 
usually passed thorn, with busy hands, and £ china match boxes, and a smnll gilt candelabra, 
oppressed feelings. All tho outrcaching im- £ composed the mantel ornaments. A pair of 
pulses and wants of her woman’s nature, had > painted shades, considerably worn, tempered 
boen crushed Imok, and lay bruised, broken, > tho light at tho windows. How painfully all this 
and helpless, against her heart, that ached, > contrasted itself in tho mind of Mrs. Guy, 
and ached, with a dull, deop, unmitigated > with tho attractive surroundings which, on her 
pain. Poor wifo 1 Tho pleasant children Jlast visit, made so pleasant the homo of Lee*, 
which had been born to hope, in the far away >She remembered tho choice books and pictures; 
years when life and love throw hues of rosy > the statuettes and objects of taste, innumerable, 
promise on tho future, had long ago passed • with which her husband had made beautiful 
through fire to tho golden moloch set up by !their dwelling. Ah, how sad a fall had come! 
lior husband, and wero dead I Mourning ! In tho midst of her reverio, Mrs. Guy hear! 
them, her spirit refused to bo comforted, but ;tlio footsteps of her friend, and rose to meet 
sat, tenr-oyed and white-faced, in Raohel-liko her. In the momonts of intervening suspense, 
sorrow. Alas, poor wifo! Time can never >her heart almost stood still. She had picture! 
restore these lost ones. They have faded !a pale, sad, wasted, and despondent counte* 
from tho earth, and will return no more. < nanoo ; an almost hopeless boing with whom she 

- 1 could weep, but offer few words of comfort. 

chapter XVI. , The door opened. Was that bright face, over 

On tho day afterwards, Mrs. Guy called, as ^ which smiles were sporting with each other; 
she had purposed, to see her old friend. It!'those eyes, brimming with a loving welcome; 
was a long timo sinco they had met face to the faco and eyes of Lena Holland? Yes, cm 
face; and over two years sinco tlieir last ex-c|so. 

change of formal visits. Her heart was now full*; “Why, Lydia! Tins is indeed a pleasure! ! ’ 
of sympathy, pity, and tender interest. Tlio^and she camo forward quickly, grasping the 
misfortuno of Lena had awakened old feelings, <|lmnd of her old friend, and kissing her with a 
that camo back upon her liko a flood. Whenheart-warmth that mndo tho sluggish blood 
she reached tho pleasant little house, standing c.leap in new impulses along her veins, 
modestly back from tho street, in which, years ( | “Hear Lena!” said Mrs. Guy, as they Eat 
gono by, she had passed many sweet hours J»down, side by side, holding tightly cncli other’s 
with this dear friond, It looked so poor and ( hands, “I cannot tell you how deeply this 
small in contrast with her own spacious and misfortune has touched me. I only heard of it 
elegant home, that she could not repress a sigh <|last night, and it put sleep far from me." 
for Lena, as sho entered through tho gntoJ> “What misfortuno, dear?” Tho sober hue 
and moved down tho box-bordered walk lcad-<|that fell over tho countenance of Mrs. Hofland, 
ing to tho door. Hor hand trembled as sho i did not by any means extinguish tho sun- 

rnised it to the bell and gave a timid ring. <', beams. 

“Is Mrs. nofland at homo?" <\ Mrs. Guy glanced, meaningly, about the 

“Yes ma’am," answered tho tidily dressed j poorly furnished room, 
servant, who admitted her to tho Doctor’s office. <! “Oh, yes. I understand you. But, there 
. “Walk up stairs." j has been no misfortuno, Lydia. This change 

“Mrs. Guy hesitated." < is wholly voluntary, and marks an ascent* not 

“Walk up to tho parlor, if you please, < a descent in our fortunes.” 
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Mrs. Guy looked wondcringly into Lena’s 
face. She did not understand her. 

•‘Voluntary, Lena?” eho questioned. 

‘•Yes, dear; cntirqjy so.” 

The eyes of Mrs. Guy went wandering 
around the room again, and then came back to 
the face of her friend. 

“I do not understand it,” slio said, shaking 
her head in a grave, doubting way. 

“Oh, I can make it all clear. But first put 
off your bonnet, and lay aside your slmwl. 
You must make mo a good visit. It is so long 
since you wore here.” 

“My heart has been with you, Lena. An 
oM friend is worth a dozen new ones,” re¬ 
turned Mrs. Guy, as she drew off her bonnet. 

Then they sat down again, side by side, and 
hand in hand. 

“Tell monbout this change, Lena. It troubles 
me,” said Mrs. Guy. 

And now, the faco of Mrs. ITofland grew 
sober, as thought went back to the painful 
trials out of which she had just come. 

“We wero in debt, Lydia,” she answered. 
“Neither the Doctor nor I have looked as 
closely to the relation between income and I 
outgo, as prudence requires. Our tastes led, 
our thoughts too much away from t ho homely' 
economies of life, and the result was, crabnr-' 
rassment. Some rough experiences opened our \ 
eyes to the wrong and folly of all this, and woj 
made up our~minds to go back a littlo, and ■ 
make anew Btart in tho world. So, we gave ( 
up our house in Charles street, sold off every' 
article that we could do without, paid our 5 
debts, and snugged ourselves away in this; 
cosey little placo. It was largo enough forj 
happiness once, and wc still find it so again.' 
The burden of debt being removed, our hearts? 
beat to a lighter measure. No, dear, it was.; 
not misfortune that brought us here, but honest 5 
independence. If tho change works any social- 
alienations, they will not hurt us; for wej 
dwell too much in the real things of lifo to bo 5 
affected by any new adjustment of its unreal; 
things. Wo look more to hearts than faces.' 
To-day has brought mo a sweet compensation.” < 
Lena paused, looking tenderly into her; 
friend’s face— ‘ 

“Wlmt, Lena?” J 

“Your return, darling.” Tears sprang into' 
her eyes. “ My heart has always held you as a i 
precious thing, Lydia. Tho old love has never | 
grown dim—cannot grow dim—cannot die. If 5 
we have seemed to stand coldly apart, there; 
lms been no coldness with me. Circum- < 
stance, not interior change, has come between ] 


^us. I always felt that this was so; and now 
^ I know it. To get back an old friend, Lydiaj 
>is to gain more than I have lost.” 

> Touched deeply by this, tho heart of Lydia 
5 gushed in tears from her eyes. She had come, 
>trying in her weakness, to gather up strength 
jjto support Lena in the hour of darkness and 
; trial; but Lena was strong, and brave, and 
;cheerful. The storm, which, in her fear, had 
^brought desolation to the heart of an old 
?friend, bad swept by without barm. Tho 
l garden of her mind lmd not lost a green leaf, 

5 nor a fragrant blossom. Before this calm 
>strength, her own spirit bowed in tearful 
! weakness. Strong to comfort, a little while 
'before, slio was nerveless now. 

> “And how is it with you, Lydia?” asked 
! Mrs. Hofland, as slio looked more closely at 
her friend,whose pale, thin face, suggested bad 
• health and a mind ill at case. 

Tears filled tho eyes of Lydia again; her 
dips quivered as she tried to answer. Then she 
hid her faco against Lena, and struggled with 
the rising tide. A few strong sobs shook her 
wasted frame. 

“ Dear friend !” murmured Lena, kissing her 
forehead, “God comforts; God strengthens.” 

But, there was no reply. 

“It was not good for us to have bold apart 
from each other so long,” murmured Lena. 

“Ob, no, no, it was not good. But it was 
my fault, not yours,” answered Lydia, “ and 
mine lias been the loss. While you have grown 
stronger in the life-battle, I havo grown 
weaker—weaker—weaker. I thought you lmd 
suffered misfortune, and came to offer tho love 
and sympathy that was in my heart; but find 
you bravo and cheerful. Bartlily storms can¬ 
not shatter tho fair tcmplo your soul has 
builded—earthly clouds cannot darken its win¬ 
dows, Lena! With you is the beauty of life, 
with me its desolation!” 

“No, no, my friend ; do not say thnt,” re¬ 
plied Lena. “ There is beauty for all—peace 
for all.” 

“Not for me,” was sadly responded—“not 
for mo. I have lost my way in the world, and 
something tells me that I shall never find it 
again—never.” 

“Dear Lydia! Uow strnngoly you talk. 
Do not let such thoughts haunt your soul. 
Tormenting spirits havo gained access to your 
mind and afflict you with their dark sugges¬ 
tions. Lookup, up, to God who is tho comforter, 
the enlightener, tho sustaihor. Ho will mako a 
plain way for you? Ho will strike rifts in tho 
cloud; Ho will bring you peaco.” 
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«« Not in tliia world, Lena.” Mrs. Guy raised ! 
lior head, and turned n pale fuco, over which a < 
strong calm had fallen, upon her friend. “Not j 
in this world, Lena.” Sho roponted tlio son-j 
tonco in a steady voico. { 

“Ho will, Ho will; but you must look up.” < 

“ I cannot, Lena.” < 

“ Oh, my friend, tho promiso is to every ono. ] 
Come unto mo all yo that labor and are heavy ] 
laden, and I will givo you rest. AVo cannot: 
fall into any state of mind beyond God's reach [ 
and sympathy. Ilo came down to man’s J 
lowest oxtremity. AVo cannot bo in any sutler* < 
ing, or darkness, or temptation, through which < 
Ho did not pass in tho Incarnation, and out of: 
which lie cannot lift us. Ho knows our sor-] 
rows; Ho is acquainted with onr grief—for: 
into his human consciousness Ilo received nil k 
possible human suffering, and by subduing t ho j 
evil from which it flowed, changed sorrow into: 
joy, and grief into gladness.” ; 

“ It may bo so, Lena; but I have lost m 3 ' • 
way*, and cannot find it again. You have ono 
to loan upon—I stand alone. A T ou have a ] 
husband—I am worso than widowed. Dear] 
f 1*1011 d 1 —bear with mo a little, and hear mo < 
speak as I never thought to speak in tho car, 
of living mortal. Delicacy’, honor, right—all,] 
all, oppose my speech—yet, only in utterance' 
now, can my poor honrt bo saved from palsy. < 
Tho sweetness of your lifo, as I seo it now, has] 
nmdo mo feel, moro painfully, the bitterness] 
of my own. Lena, my soul is imprisoned and < 
starving; nud only doath can givo it release. 
Adam lias shut tho door and turned tho key.” 

“Oh, Lydia! Don’t talk so. I shall think 
your mind wandering.” 

A strango gleam shot across Lydia’s wan 
face—a strange light flashed in her eyes. Mrs. 
Holland felt a cold shudder run to her heart. 
Tho suggestion was unfortunnto. 

“I should not wondor if it went wholly 
©stray,” said Mrs. Guy, mournfully. “AVomcn 
have lost their reason through lighter suffering 
than mino.” 

“This is not well, dear,” answered Lena. 
“ Let us bo strong and bravo—let us enduro and 
bo patient, God’s hotter time will oomo. Out of 
much tribulation tho saints go upward, at last, 
white robed and rejoicing.” 

But Lydia shook hor head slowly and sadly, 
and drawing a littlo away, said—“If you will 
not hoar mo, well. I can keep silent though 
my heart break.” 

Instantly Lena threw an arm around hor 
friend.- “Dear Lydia 1 say on. Speak to mo 
as if I wero a sister—nay, nearer and doarcr 


than a sister. I hold you in my heart. Yeur 
lifo is precious to mo. It is not well with mj 
friend ; there is darkness in her soul—her feet 
arc moving along uncertain ways. IIow isitf 
Why has tho night fallen so soon ? AYhy have 
her steps wandered?” 

“I have no husband, Lena!” Tho tones 
struck sharply on tho cars of Mrs. HofluuJ. 
“There is a man, named Adam Guy, who 
proiuisod to bo my husband; a man to who?e 
soul my soul sought to wed itself. Hut, lie 
has turned from my lovo and bound hitn$clf to 
auothcr.” 

“Lydia!” Mrs. Hoflund was shocked. 

“ It is even so, my friend. Human love Ins 
died out of him. Gold is his bride.” 

Mrs. Guy was silent for a time, and then 
went on. “ With Adam, money is the greatest 
good. Its love 1ms crushed out all other loves. 
Husband, father, friend, in their true signifi¬ 
cation—tbeso nro no moro. Avarico has sup¬ 
planted them. And I am a woman, Lena; a 
woman, and bound to tins man—hopelessly 
bound. Ilia wife, in law, and tho mother of 
his children; but, of no account in his eyes ia 
comparison with money. Cnn a woman hear 
this? Can a woman’s heart beat against i 
heart of gold, and not be hurt at every pulsa¬ 
tion? 1 tell you no, Lena—no—no—no!’ 
There may’ bo those of our sex who, thus con¬ 
ditioned, would compensate or revenge them¬ 
selves by lieenso, or undying contention; hut 
thoso nro not true women. A truo woman 
must lovo; rob her of this necessity of her 
nature, nud you darken her whole life, as mine 
is davkoned.” 

] “Dear friend!” said Mrs. Hofl.md, drawing 
an arm tightly around Ly’dia, “you have 
children. Thcro is mothcr-lovo &s well ns wife- 
dove.” 

t “Children! Ye?, I liavo children!” The 
]tones of Mrs. Guy’s voico gave Lena another 
•shock, 

[ “ Children!” sho continued, bitterly—“ Have 

not tho lion’s whelps tho lion’s tooth?—A'es, I 
Ihavo children; or, moro truly speaking, a cage 
’of young wild beasts, perpetually struggling 
.against each other, in whom tho animal nature 
; grows stronger every day. I grow weaker and 
>weaker, in contention. A littlo while, and 
l they will devour me.” 

> “ Ly’dia, this is dreadful! You aro talking 

Jwildly. It cannot bo so.” Mrs. Ilofland 
’pushed hor friend.away, and looked anxiously 
;into her face. Sho feared tho glaro of insanity- 
'But, though tho eyes of Lydia wero tearless and 
: fixed, they gave back i a tell i gent glances. 
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“I am talking in Bober earnest, Lena. It ia< 
even as I have said. My children, ns they£ 
grow older, grow more and more away fromv 
my influence- Adam, who is like his father in< 
everything, sets himself against rao so rcso-J 
lutely, that I am often powerless in my efforts < 
to uiovo him. If liis father is present, an* 
appeal against my authority is generally con-< 
elusive. Tho boy is both avaricious and cruel, < 
and l sco these evils gaining strength daily. J 
All that I can do, is like beating tho wind. < 
John is forever iu contention with Adam, and* 
they are growing to hate each other. Lydia, < 
throws herself in mad antagonism against lier< 
brothers, and takes moro pleasure iu strife* 
than anything else. Sho docs not seem to 
have any moral sense whatever—any' co»-< 
science—any reverence. And my three younger 
children are like tho elder. I do not wish to 
live until they become grown up men and 
women; for they will cither tear each other 
like uncaged beasts, or part in undying hate. 
Oh, to bo tho mother of such a brood! Would 
that I lmd died a baby in my mother’s arms!" 

Pent up feelings overflowed thcir'boundarics, 
and Mrs. Guy fell upon her friend, and wept, 
violently', for a long time. 

“Forgive me, Lena,” sho said, on regain¬ 
ing calmness, “for having intruded thiugs 
which should have been sacred to myself. I 
never thought to havo spoken thus to any- 
living soul; but, there arc times of weakness, 
when utterance becomes a necessity. Ah, 
Lena, if I could havo talked to you of wliut 
wns in my heart, years ago, it might liayc 
been better. Tho burden of unexpressed an¬ 
guish has been too groat for me. I am con¬ 
scious of daily decreasing strength. Mind and 
body are fast giving way. 1 feel weak and 
bewildered nearly all tho time. Tho elements 
with which I havo to contend, are too strong 
for me.” 

“God is strong. Lay your burden on him, 
Lydia.” 

“I havo turned from Him, and Helms turned 
from me,” answered Airs. Guy, in a hopeless 
kind of utterance. 

“Nay, nay, ray dear friend ! God is an ever 
present help to all who look to him.” 

“That may bo so, Lena; but wo do not 
look to Him. Ours is a godloss house. No 
praying; no Biblo reading; no church going, 
be nro heathen.” 

“I do not wonder that you are in darkness 
and bowildcrmcnt, Lydia,” said Airs. Hoflnud, 
soberly- and impressivoly, “I do not wonder 
that your children aro growing up in strifo. 


I do not wonder that your eyes look fearfully 
down tho future. If there is no regard for 
religion in your house; no storing of precious 
truths from tho Bible in tho minds of your 
children ; no lifting of hearts upward in prayer 
to God, tho caso is bad indeed. You must try* 
to chango all this.” 

But Mrs. Guy shook her head, murmuring, 
in a weak way—“ I cannot.” 

“Don’t say that, Lydia. You can, if you 
will. If tho older children arc, as intimated, 
beyond your influence, begin with tho little 
.ones. Save them.” 

At tliis moment Airs. Holland's two oldest 
children entered tho room, quietly, an arm of 
each around the other’s waist. 

“Who aro these? Not your Lena and 
! Frank?” said Airs. Guy, reaching her hands to 
| tho children, who came to her side in a re¬ 
spectful way, and looked pleasantly into her 
| faco 

1 “ Lena and Frank,” replied Airs. Holland, ns 

a bright smile lit up her countenance. 14 This 
|is Airs. Guy, don’t you remember her?” And 
‘site spoke to the children. 

> Lena said yes, and Frank stood silent, with 
’his looks modettly cast down. Mrs. Guy kissed 
' them, tears filling her eyes us sho thought how 

> rudely and boldly’ her oldest children would 
’havo dashed into tho room, had she been at 
>honic, and Airs. Holland tho visitor. 

! Their entranco having interrupted the con¬ 
versation, when resumed, it kept away from 
Mho unhappy subject in which it had dwelt 
l from tho beginning, aud reached a moro cheer¬ 
ful elevation. 

•> “You will como to seo me, Lena?” said 
^Mrs. Guy, ns she held tightly tho hand of Airs. 
3 Holland, at parting. 

I “ O yes.” 

? “Como soon.” 

> “Yes, very soon.” 

I “Remember mo to your good husband. I 
^wish ho were, as once, Adam’s friend.” 

5 “ llo would stand his friend to-day, Lydia, 

ff there wero any need of service. If there is a 
>distanco between them, it is not, I can assure 
>you f tho Doctor’s fault.” 

£ “I know that, Lena. Adam proved himself 
' unworthy of such a friend. Whatever distance 
$ intervenes, he inado it. But wo’ll not talk of 
flint. Good by, dear! Como very soon. You 

> don’t know how much good it will do mo.” 

I There was a prolonged, tightly given pres¬ 
sure of hands, and then tho two friends sepa¬ 
rated. Lydia returned to her large, elegantly 
^furnished house, and to her husband who 
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counted his gold by many thousands; but re- \ 
turned with a heavy heart. It looked, in her 
thought, moro cheerless, moro desolate tlmu 
ever, now that sho had folt the love-warmth of 
Lena’s homo. Sho went, in pity and sympathy 
for an old friend in misfortuno, but returned, 
sadly conscious that with, her was tho mis¬ 
fortune, and with Lena tho sunshine of a true 
prosperity. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

The sad rovclation made by Mrs Guy touch¬ 
ing her homo-lifo, wrought a painful impression 
on tho mind of Mrs. Ilofland, whoso feelings 
wero strongly interested for her old friend, 
nnd wont out towards her in a yearning desire to 
givo help, comfort, and slrongth to bear up 
under tho heavy burdens laid upon her weak 
shoulders. Sho was in her thought nearly nil 
tho while. On the second day after her visit, 
Lena called on Mrs. Guy. It so happened, 
that Mr. Guy had returned homo lor some 
purposo late in tho foronoon, and wns leaving 
tho house, as Lena came up tho steps. Mrs. 
Holland smiled, and said, 

“ Good morning, Mr. Guy.” 

Tho merchant frowned, nodded coldly, and 
passed her in a rudo manner. It was meant 
for tho cut direct. For an instant, Lena 
hesitated to ring the bell. Hut a thought of 
her unhappy friend enabled her to throw tho 
insult behind her as a thing of no account. Sho 
found Lydia with eyes wet from recent weeping. 

“It’s tho old story,” said Mrs. Guy, answer¬ 
ing tho questioning looks of Mrs. Holland, and 
trying to smilo indifferently ns sho dried her 
tears,—-“Tho old story of strife about money.” 
And sho hold up some bank bills that wero 
crumpled in her hand. “ I asked Adam, just 
now, for a hundred dollars; nnd hero nro fifty, 
just half of what I need. It is always so. If 
I ask for twenty, I get ton, nnd hard words to 
make up tho balanco. I*m tho most extrava¬ 
gant woman that ever lived! How did I 
manage when my whole incorno came through 
my ncodlo?—ha! So ho talks. Monoy! 
Heaven knows, I ofton wish thore was nono of 
it in tho world. But, didn’t you moot Adam at 
tho door?” 

“ Yes; but, I don’t think bo recognized mo.” 

“ Not rccognizo you!” Mrs. Guy’s counte¬ 
nance ohanged a littlo. 

“No. Ho passed mo with a distant nod, as 
if I wero a stranger.” 

Tho eyes of Lydia foil to tho floor, and Bho 
sat musing for somo timo. 


“ How long is it ainco you mot him?” she 
inquired, looking up. 

“Nearly three years.” 

“ I don’t 8co that you liavo ohanged in any. 

( thing. But ho may havo forgotten you. liis 
| thought is so fixed on money and business, 

( that it would bo no matter of surprise if lio 
5 forgot tho faco of one of his own children after 
'Ian absence of six months.” 

1 “How nro you ?” said Lena, after a pan*?, 
seeking to get away from this unpleasant 
I homo. 

“About as usual, nnd that isn’t much to 
boast of. But, I’m really glad to seo you, ami 
must ask forgiveness for so cold a welcome. 
I’m not always ablo to rally myself in n mo¬ 
ment. I wish, sometimes, that I had no more 
feeling than a stock or a stono; that I didn't 
care for tlicso things. But, woman’s nature 
is weak. Wo cannot harden under perpetu.il 
blows; but grow moro and moro sensitive even 
to tho lasL stroke that extinguishes life. 
Again, I say, forgive mo. Tho pent up an¬ 
guish of my spirit found nu outlet in the 
direction your sympathy, and I cannotclo?e 
it again. Bear with me, Lena! I know that 
it pains you to hear me speak us I am speaking, 
but I cannot, in tho fulness of my heart, keep 
back nil utterance.” 

“Look away from what, in tho present, dqr 
Lydia, is irremediable. To bear, is to conquer. 
What wc brood over, gains new vitality. As 
far n9 possible, veil even from your own eyes 
tho harder aspect of your way in life, and look 
forward in hope, to some more pleasant future.” 

“Tho future is darker than the present, 
Lena. But this is all wrong, 1 know. It isn’t 
kind in me. I shall lose you again, if I worry 
your mind after this fashion. How weak ami 
unreasonable I have become.” 

Very much in this strain did Mrs. Guy talk 
during tho visit of Lena ; and in parting, she 
wept bitterly, saying— 

“ I know you wont come hero again. It 4 ! 
so wrong in mo; but I’vo grown weak and 
childish, nnd can’t help it.” 

“Como and sco mo often, Lydia,” was the 
kind answer of Mrs. Holland, as sho kissed 
lior unhappy friend. “ I shall hold you always 
in my heart. Let mo bo ns your sister. Talk 
to mo without reserve, if talking gives any 
comfort, and what you say shall bo sacred be- 
twoon us.” 

“ And you will corao to sco mo, in return?” 

“Oh, yes, ofton.” 

“You arc truo ond good, Lona, and may 
Heaven bless with richer blessings than oven 
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now rest upon your lifo,” said Mrs. Guy, a£ byoursomis mado of xnonoy, there nro other 
they parted at tho door. (souls of better material, thank God! Adam 

On the return of Adam Guy, at dinnor timo, 5 Guy l —Doctor Holland and his info don’t waut 
his first words on qiccling his wife, wero— <your money. They are richer than you arc, 

“What did that fellow’s wife want heroT” <jor ever will be, though you live a thousand 

“l don’t understand you,” answered Lydia, s years, and double your possessions each year.” 
coldly. “Of whom are you speaking?” r The money struck the fnee of Guy, and fell 

“You know very well of whom I’m speaking.” S at his feet upon tho tloor. The act stunned 

lint Lydia shook her head perversely. c him. There was a look and tone of defiance 

“Wasn’t that Dr, Holland’s wife I saw at Sin his wife that overawed him for a littlo while, 
(lie door this morning?” (He did not understand tho way to deal with 

“Lena called (o soo mo; but you didn’t moan Pthis aspect of antagonism, 
her when you said that fellow’s wife?” S “ Keep your money, if you will, sir!” added 

“ I meant her, and you know it. What did £ the excited and outraged woman. “I hnto 
she want?” Stho name of money. It is an offence to me. 

“ If you were curious on tho subject, you ( From this day, my lips shall not utter tho word 
diould havo inquired yourself,” returned Mrs. £ to you. Dole it out as you may, in miserly 
Guy, with ill-disguised contempt in her tono (pittances, it will be all tho same to mo. There 


and manner. 44 So you knew her ?” 

“Of course I knew her.” 

“And passed her without recognition?” 

“I did, and menn to always.” 

“ Why ?” 

“Because I don’t like her nor her prin¬ 
ciples. Sho's not a true woman, nnd I warn 
you to have nothing to do with her.” 

“Not a true woman! Heaven savo the 
mark ! Tray draw a picturo of ono. I would 
liko to have your ideal above all things. Per¬ 
haps I might copy after it.” 

“Oh, you can Bnecr! but that amounts to 
nothing,” retorted Guy, rather impotently. 
His wife’s scorn grow sharper every day, 
“Look here, Adam,” said Lydia, speaking 
resolutely—“ I don’t trouble myself in regard 
to your friendships, and I beg yon will not 
troublo yourself in regard to mine. I lmvo 
been to Bee Lena, as I told you, and Lena has 
returned the visit. It shall be no fault of mine 
if tho restored intercourse is not perpetual.” 

“Very well, madam. Set yourself in do- 
fianco. But don’t complain of tho conse¬ 
quences. You wanted a hundred dollars this 
morning. I understand it now.” 

44 Lydia, who had been turning away from 
her husband, wheolcd round, under a Budden 
impulso, and confronting him, with flashing 
eyes, said— 

“Wlmt do you moan, sir?” 

"I prosumo you understand mo,” was re¬ 
plied, in a cold, sneering mnnnor. 44 Whoro 
aro tho fifty dollars I gavo you ?” \ 

Mrs. Guy thrust her hand into her pocket/ 
and taking therefrom tho roll of bank bills ro-c 
ceived from hor husband a few hours boforo, j 
flung thorn into his face, saying— < 

“There they are! Tako them again. If; 


is not a woman in tho city, sir, whoso hus¬ 
band’s property reaches, at tho utmost, half of 
your possessions, whoso wardrobe is not twice 
<Jthe value of mino. I have been ashamed to 
appear in company; but that feeling is gone. 
sTlio discredit is yours, not mine.” 

? “Silence, madum ! I will not hear this !” 

$ As often before, when he felt himself borne 
^ down by bis wife’s indignant reaction upon 
jjoutrngc, Guy stood upon authority, and com- 
£ manded silence. 

> 44 It wont do, Adam Guy,” said Lydia, with 
a smilo curling her pale lip. “ You may rob, 
but you cannot silcnco mo.” 

“ Hob! aro you going crazed ?” 

44 Yes, rob; that is the word. Ho that 
£ withholds what is just, is as much a robber as 
>ho that plunders by force; nnd meaner, bo- 
5 cause more cowardly. Do you understand mo?” 

> 44 No.” 

> • ii Turn it over In your thought as often ns 
>you turn a dollnr beforo spending it, and poi> 
Jlmps tho meaning will bo clear.” 

> “ Your precious friend has boon giving 3 'ou 
[some lessons in duty, I see.” retorted Guy. 

1 14 A few more visits, and I’ll find tho door 
5looked against mo. After ruining her own 
'husband, she has become ambitious of moro 
^extended operations. I’ll send tho Doctor a 
>noto, requesting him to keep Ills vicious cattlo 
, at home.” 

' ’ 44 Happily, tho Doctor knows your quality, 

> and will tnko tho perform an 00 for what it is 
’worth,” Baid Mrs. Guy, nothing dnunted by 
»tho vulgar threat. “Mon who stand nt his 
height, road such as you at a glnnco. Send 
tho note. It matters nothing to mo.” 

Baffled by tho coolness of hts wifo’s scorn, 
Adam Guy broko out again into passionato 
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■command. Lydia fixed lior eyes sLcrnly upon J oven hopefully. No sense of slmrao touched 
him for some moments, holding his gaze long < him. Avarice had long ago smothered Bliame. 
enough to let him understand that sho defied $ “Wo shall soc!” fell from his lips, as he 
him; then, turning from him, sho lefttho room, s moved about tho room, conscious relief foliow- 
At his feet lay the crumpled bank bills, <;ing tho words, “Wo shall see! Home will 
thrown by Lydia in his faco a littlo while become a second paradiso !” 
before. Most men, after such a scone, would ^ The dinner boll rang, and Mr. Guy stalked 
havo let them lie on tho carpet, if certain ol > moodily into tho dining room. A side-glance 
thoir being swept into tho street. But, in his Sat his wife’s faco, who did not look towards 
eyes, money was too precious a thing to be cliiru, revealed an expression of fixed resolve 
■ left in any jeopardy. So, stooping to tho floor, Snot often scon there. Ho was a little puzzled 
Guy took up tho bills, and thrust them into his \ Tho meal passod in almost dead silence. M 
vest pocket, muttering in an undertone— ? for tho children, they road in their parents’ 

“A good illustration of tho value she sets faces enough of warning to induce orderly 
upon money. A man might as well pour wa- ^conduct. Experience had made them obscrv- 


ter into a sieve, as placo it at tho discretion of 
such a woman.” 

In spito of tho insult lio had received from 
his wife, Adam Guy felt a secret pleasure 
growing out of her declaration that she would 
never again ask him for money. Ho wished 
in his heart that sho might stand by her 
threat. There was no way in which she could 
inflict self-punishment so ngrccablo to hor 
husband ns this, ner demands for money, so 
incessantly made, nnd so steadily resisted, he 
had always regarded ns excessive. This had 
been tho bono of contention between them 
from tho beginning. Always doling out re¬ 
luctantly, and too often, in complaint of 
extravagance, ho had kept Lydia so bare of 
money, that constant application became a 
necessity. To-day, it was two or three dollars 
for a seamstress; to-morrow, a dollar for tho 
washerwoman ; tho day after, five dollars for 
market money; nnd the day after that, a 
dollar and a half for sawing and putting away a 
cord of wood, for which tho poor wood-sawyer 
had waitod two hours. So tho changes rung in¬ 
cessantly. It was literally true, as ho often 
alleged—“ Monoy 1 money !—nothing but mo¬ 
ney I Tho first thing in tho morning, and tho 
last thing nt night. I can’t show myself' 
without hearing tho word money!” 

Ho would not trust his wifo with any largo! 
sum for disbursement. Wo doubt if ho ever] 
gave her so much as a hundred dollars nt, 
one timo in his life. That kind of liberality* 
would, ho felt sure, encourage extravagance.* 
.Ho must hold tho purso-strings tightly, and \ 
know for what ,uso every dollar that left* 
his possession was given. No wonder then,< 
that it was “ Money, money—nothing but* 
money.” His own not made porpctual demand: 
tho solo moans of homo subsistence. \ 

Was Lydia really in carnost in what sho had< 
said ? Ho dwelt on hor declaration curiously, ■ 


ant; and they knew when trespass would bo 
visited by certain banishment. 

As Mr. Guy arose, at the conclusion of bis 
hastily eaten meal, he tossed tho littlo roll of 
bank bills across tho table, and without a 
word, retired. 

[to ok coxtinuhd.] 
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Nothin# hut JPoitcjt: 

BY T. a. ARTHUR. 

CHAPTER XVlir. 

A dead calm followed this scene of contention 
between Lydia and her husband. One week, 
two weeks, glided away, and, auro enough, 
Adam had not heard the word money issuing 
from the lips of his wife—nor, in fact, many 
other words. She moved about, when he was! 
at home, in a silent, gliding, ghost-like way,; 
that struck him ns unnatural. When he spoko 
to her, sho usually answered without looking 
at him. If her eyes rested in his, their ex¬ 
pression caused an uneasy feeling to creep 
through his mind. 

“We’ll see how long this will last,” ex¬ 
pressed Adam’s thought nnd purpose. “A 
( thing worth having, is worth nsking for.” So, 
money was not offered to Lydia. 

One day, early in the third week of this new 
order of things, ns. Mr. Guy sat in his counting- 
room, talking with a merchant on business, a 
black man camo in, and handed him a note. 

“Good morning, Abe,” said the merchant, 
recognising, in a kind way, the black man. 

“ Good mornin*, Massa Williams,” returned 
the negro, respectfully. 

“What’s this?” asked Mr. Guy, knitting 
his brows, and speaking sharply. lie had 
opened the note, and read— 

“ Due Abe for Whitewashing, - $5. 

“ Lydia Guy.” 

“ Missus gar it to me, sir. I’so done do 
vrliitewashmV* 

“ Didn’t she pay you ?” demanded Guy, not 
clearly understanding what the due-bill meant, 
and exposing to the merchant-friend more 
than ho found at .all pleasant to think about 
afterwards. 

“ Oh, no, Massa Guy. She say, take dat to 
Massn, and he’ll pay. Tho whitowashin’s all 
done fust-rate Massa Guy!” 

“ Why didn’t you wait until I came homo 
this evening? What did you call hero for?” 


■ said Mr. Guy, as ho drew out his pocket-book, 
flic was excessively annoyed, and had 
| sufficient control of mind to hido his feeling 
I. “Missus say, go to do storeIV Abe’s irltlte 
; teeth glistened, os ho stood smiling ami apolo¬ 
getic. 

Tho five dollars were paid, and Abe retired; 
!but, scarcely had ho passed into tlio street, 

‘ when a stout countryman entered, ami p«. 
seated another pieco of paper. Mr. Gu/ 

! caught at it in a nervous way. 

1 “Duo John Thomas, $10, for milk acd 
cream. Lydia Gut.” 

“ Who told you to bring this here ?” asked 
Guy, roughly. 

“Your good lady,” air,” replied tho man, 
respectfully. 

“Henry, pay this, nnd take a receipt to 
date,” said Mr. Guy,looking round at a clerk; 
and he turned from tho man with a most un¬ 
gracious air. Rut, cro tho broken thread of 
business conversation had been fairly taken 
up, one of his houso-servonts entered tie 
counting-room. 

“ What do you want, Hannah ?” said Mr. 
Guy, knitting his just relaxed brows. 

“Mrs. Guy said ye’d give mo my money* 
replied tho girl, banding him a folded pate. 
The contents were— 

“ DuctHannah, one month’s wages, - $8 
“ Lydia Guy.” 

“Couldn’t you have waited until I got 
home?” angrily demanded the merchnDt! 

“No, sir. I’m to send it till Ireland; audit 
must go the day. I lowld her yestherdny that 
I’d want it, and she said, very well. An’ 
lo-dny she gev mo this to bring till ycz, sir.” 

“Outrageous!” muttered Guy to himself. 
“What does she mean?” Then handing tho 
due-bill over his shoulder, ho said— 

“ Ilenry, pay this, also!” As the girl, 
after getting her money, was retiring, Gu/ 
called out, “ Hannah.” 

“ Sir, till ye*.” Tho woman’s voice was net 
over respectful. 

“ Next timo you want money, wait until 1 
come home.” 

“Maybe, if yo didn’t keep tho mistress fd 

close-” 

“ Silence I How dare you I” Gny broke in 
angrily upon the servant’s impudent retort 

“OchJ An' yez may sernme silence till 
tlilm thot cares; but yo nndn’t fhry ut trid 
me, Musihcr Guy. Tho leddy hadn’t on/ 
money, and she towld mo to como here, No 
mighty harum done, I reckon ” ; - 
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And with this speech, the frce-longued Irish 
Ionian, who had seen enough of Guy in the 
family to despisohim, flung herself out of the 
counting- room, and made quick exit from the 
Btorc. 

“Well, if that doesn’t bent tho Old Boy 
himself!” said Adam Guy, his face flushed 
with shame and anger. But the play was not 
orer ycL A shabbily dressed boy came 
ehuffling into the counting-room a few minutes 
afterwards, and standing in front of Mr. Guy, 
commenced operations on an old pocket in his 
trousers, whoso heterogeneous contents were 
half removed before tho object of his search 
was found. Guy felt nervous. Was here 
“another cursed due-bill?” We give tho 
words ho uttered in thought. Even so; for 
scarcely had tho question formed itself, when 
out came a rumpled piece of paper, which the 
boy held towards him, snying— 

“Mother told me to give you this, and you’d 
psyil?” 

“What is it ?” Guy caught tho slip of paper 
from tho boy’s hand, and glanced at tho single 
line written thereon— 

“ Duo Aunty Green, - - G1 cents. 

“Lydia Guy.” 

“ ITcre! Take this back to your mother, 
and don't dare to show your face in my store 
again.” Guy lost his temper completely. 
This was tho last feather. 

“Good day,” said the merchant with whom 
lie had been in conference. “I’ll drop in 
again, and talk over that matter.” 

“Good day,” was returned, coldly, and the 
merchant retired. But tho boy remained 
(landing, with tho due-bill in his hand. 

“Didn’t I tell you to bo off?” And Guy 
advanced upon tho lad with a threatening 
look. Tho little fellow, however, stood his 
ground. 

“Go, I say !” 

“Mother said you'd pay me sixty-four cents, 
Mrs. Guy wrote it down on the paper.” 

“I shall not pay it; so off with yon this 
instant!” 

Two angry spots burned on tho lad’s cheeks, 
nnd his eyes flashed like diamonds. Moving 
back, until he stood in the counting-room 
door, nnd in a safe position for retreat, ho 
screamed out— 

“Stingy old hunks! Cheat a poor woman 
out of sixty-four cents!” 

And then ran off at full speed. Catching < 
up his hat, Mr. Guy left tho store in a hurried^ 
manner, and proceeded homeward- Stalking< 


I into the room where his wifo sat with two or 
threo of tho children, ho said, in a rough; 
angry voice— 

“What’s the meaning of nil this?—ha!” 
“Meaning of what?” asked Mrs. Guy, 
without evincing any surprise at her husband's 
manner. , 

“You know well enough!” stormed the ex¬ 
cited man. “ Don’t put on that meek pretence!” 

Lydia dropped her eyes from liis face, and 
£ pursued quietly, and with n steady hand, the 
r work on which she was engaged. 

S “Did you hear mo?” The heavy foot of 
^ Mr. Guy jnrred the floor, ns often in times gone 
by; the effect was the same as if his wifo had 
been a statue. There was no response. 

“Lydia!” Tho voice was pitched to a lower 
jkey, and to a different modulation. 

I •‘Well.” She paused in her work, and 
looked up. 

“Why did you send them people to me'for 
money ?” 

“It was duo them.” Tho dead level of Mrs. 
Guy’s tone and manner baffled her husband. 

“ Don’t do it again! I wont hnvo Tom, 
Dick nnd Harry, running to the store after 
money. I’m surprised at you! And as for 
Hannah, the insolent huzzy!—she can’t stay 
>in this liouso another clay.” 

* Mrs. Guy dropped her eyes upon tho sewing 
)in her lap, and the needle-hand, which had 
*been suspended in tho air, moved on again— 
)stitch, stitch, stitch. 

? “ Why didn’t you tell mo you wero out of 

> money?” 

> Mrs. Guy gave licr husband a look so fall 
>of a strange, lialf-undcrstood significance, that 
>liis breath stood still for a moment. Drawing 
[out his purse, nnd taking therefrom bank bills 
>to the amount of forty dollars, he gave them a 
[twist in his fingers, and then threw them across 
>lhc room towards his wife. They fell on the 
[floor, several feet from whoro she was sitting. 
>She did not glance towards them, nor pause In’ 
(her sewing. Guy, as he tossed her the money, 
'turned away, and left the room, 
i On tho next morning, while Mr. Guy sat 
'with tho same merchant who had witnessed his 
► mortification on the day before, in the midst of 
|a closely driven bargain on both sides, a girl, 
►wearing a sun-bonnet, and having a cheeked 
,apron over a faded calico dress, came into th* 
'counting-room, and said-— 

! “ Is Mr. Guy in ?” 

1 “That’s my name. Wlmi do you want?” 

The girl opened her hand, in which she held 
a narrow, folded strip of paper. 
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“Mrs. Guy told mo to giro you this, and i “What! You don't mean to say that 

paid you'd pay it.” > left forty dollars lying on the floor to bo stolen 

An angry heart-beat, sent the blood in red : by servants, or swept into the fire ?” 

stains to tho faco of Adam Guy. He took the 5 “No, I didn’t do any thing of tho kind. If 

slip of paper, and read— >so foolish an act took placo, tho folly may lie 

;at your door; it certainly doos not at mine.” 


“Duo Mrs. Winter, for butter and eggs, $7.41. 

* 44 Lydia Guy.” 

“This is beyond cnduranco! What docs 
tho woman mean?” exclaimed Guy, losing 
oommnnd of himself, and betraying, in the 
sentence, a glimpse of the skeleton that was in 
his house. Then adding, impatiently, as he 
looked towards a clerk— 

, V Pay it, lienry.” 

“See hero, girl I” ho said, roughly, as tho 
person who hod brought the due-bill was about 
retiring with tho money, ‘‘don’t bring any 
more of them things hero. Illy houso is tho 
place.” 

■ , “ You needn’t bo so huffy about it,” retorted 
the girl, whoso rough contact with life in the 
markots had mado her (juick-iongucd and 
independent. “A body’s a right to ask for 
their own anywhere. 3 Irs. Guy said couio 
here.” 

nfr , , , v» 6 m, „4 puueu up «ure anu mere; 

OH. Off. And the humiliated merchant tables and chairs moved from their places; 
waved Ins band. and search made even in tho ash pan of the 

Highly. ejaculated tho market girl, as grate. But, to no good purpose, 
she moved back, and glided through tho door, “There’s no use in looking," growled He 
“ what’s to pay now ?” unhappy man. “ Of course tho money’s gone! 

■ Amused glances passed from clerk to clerk, swept into the fire, or tho street. I* bests 
ns they looked after her, retiring, with a jaunty every thing I’ve yet seen! No more value is 
air,'through the Etoro, Ten minutes later, and placed on money in this house, than if it were 
another due hill, for a trifling sum, camo in;, so much dirt.” 

and before dinner time three moro wore pre- “I’vo found it!” cried young Adam, who 
sented. Guy was boiling over when he reached, had continued to prowl about, moved by bis 
home at two o’clock, his dining hour. ] avaricious instincts, after all the rest hod 

“What did you do with the money I gave; abandoned the search as idle. And ho held 
you yesterday?” he demanded, stalking intoi up tho little twisted roll of bills, that, by some 
the presence of his wife, and thus interrogating ‘ strnngo chance, lmd lodged in an out-of-fhe- 

her before all tho children. c way corner of tlio room, behind a piece of 

“I received none,” was tho cold, indifferent^ ’limituro. 

c A stranger would have thought, by tho joy 
“ What. I gave you forty dollars yester- which instantly mado radiant the face of Guy, 
^ that this sum of money was all ho possessed 

Lydia merely shook her head, and murmured in tho world. Catohing the bills from Adam's 


Circumvented, Adorn Guy! This weak *0- 
man is proving too strong for you. 

Didn’t you see tho money when I threw it 
towards you ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well! Why didn’t you take It?” 

“I’m neither a dog nor a beggar, Adam 
Guy I If you wish me to disburse tho family 
expenses, place tho means, in a decent way, at 
my disposal.” 

•But where are tho forty dollars!” Ah! 
Hero was tho pinch! And Guy began to look 
about the floor. “ Adam ! Bid you see anj. 
thing of tho money V* addressing his oldest 
boy. 

> “ No, sir,” was promptly answered; and 

Jthen, with tho eager scent of a hound, this 
; money-loving child began hunting about tha 
room. Tho sofa was dragged from tho wall; 
edges of the carpet pulled up hero and there; 


passively, 

You are under a mistake.” 

“ Didn’t X throw you some bank bills yester¬ 
day, in this very room ?” 

“ Did you ?” 

“ Certainly I did. - Where are they ?” 

, “Perhaps you’ll find them on the floor, 
where you throw them ; they never camo into 
my possession ” - - 

of Lydia. . 


hand, he opened and counted them over in an 
eager, nervous manner. 

“Are they all there, father!” asked tho boy. 
“Yes, my son; fortunately. Such outra¬ 
geous indifference beats every thing!” 

Mrs. Guy had shown no interest in tho 
hurried, disorderly search, which had ended In 
— x finding tho lost bills, and gave no sign of 
was the impassive answer ; pleasure at their recovery. 

J “Hero!” said her husband, now thrusting 
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the money almost into her face. “Do you see 
it now ?” 

But Mrs. Guy did not move a hand. 

“Why don't you take it?” was demanded) 
in a tone of authority. 

“I’ve told you before, that I’m neither a 
dog nor a beggar, Adam Guy!” ' 

The look that flashed out upon Guy from the 
suddenly lifted eyes of his wife, caused him 
to move back a step or two. Tho voice was 1 
cold and steady; but the eyes bad a gleam in, 
them that caused a creeping chill to run along; 
his nerves. He stood, bolding out tho money, 
for a little while, and then, seeing no move-] 
ment on tho part of his wife, gave it a safe 
lodgment in his pocket-book. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

After eating his dinner, Mr. Guy arose from 
the table, and coming round to where his wife 
sat, laid tho money which she had refused to 
take from his hand beside her plate, saying, in 
his ungracious way, 

“ You see that, don’t you ?” 

She did not answer, nor touch tho money. 

“ Lydia!” 

“Well, sir?” A cold gleam went up into 
his face. 

“You see that money?” 

“ I have eyes.” 

“Oh, well, I’m glad. Then you sco the 
money. Pray, don’t let it go into the fire.” 

“I would suggest tho same to you.” And 
Mrs. Guy arose from tho table and left the 
room. 

“Did any ono ever sco the liko of that,” 
muttered Guy, in a baffled way, as ho caught 
sp the bills. 

“She doesn’t know tho use of money, does 
she, father ?” said young Adam. 

“0, dear, no!” responded the father, in a 
half despairing voice. 

“She’d waste and scatter faster than ten 
men could earn,” added the boy, drawing from 
his memory a sentence which he had treasured 
from his father’s lips. 

“Yes, faster than forty men,” was answerod, 
in strange thoughtlessness, or indifference, as 
to the ears that drank in tho words. 

Guy went off to his store without seeing his 
wife again. A little Blip of paper, in the hands 
of a colored man, reading thus— 

“Duo Jim Lano for oysters, - * $ 1 . 40 , 
“Lydia Qv y,” 

prickod him shhrply during the nflernoon, and 
admonished him to settle this question of 


| money on some basis that would bo satisfac¬ 
tory to his wife. The due bill annoyanoe hud 
icome to bo a source of amusement with the 
clerks, who all kuew him well enough to dislike 
i and despise him ; and more than once ho caught 
their smiling interchange of glances, as the 
demands came in. The meauing of it all, they 
were not slow in guessing. 

| “This has gone far enough, Lydia,” he said, 
when they were alone in the evening. 

1 His wife looked at him without answering— 
looked at him with a cold indifference of man¬ 
ner. 

“ I wish you (o pay for everything as you 
get it. Ko more of those bills and duo bills# 
It must be stopped short off.” 

[ No reply. 

i “Do you understand me, Lydia?” 

, “ I’m not certain that I do.” 

’ “ 1 snid, that you must pay for everything 

las you get it—no moro of these bills and due 
bills.” 

* “ Just as you please. It’s a matter of indif¬ 

ference to me.” Mrs. Guy’s voice was at a 
► dead-level. 

! Guy gave utterance to a'few words of angry 
impatience, but they provoked no answer from 
his wife. 

] “ Mnko me out a statement of expenses, that 

■ I may know what sum to supply. I’m sick of 
this working in the dark—this pouring out of 
money in an incessant Btrcam, and seeing it 
disappear liko water in the sand, Here’s a 
small blank book. You must keep an account 
of what you spend. - Set down, on this side, 
all you receive, and on this side, nil you pay 
'out. That’s the way to do. I’ve wanted this 
system from the beginning, and said so a 
hundred times. Now, I insist upon it.” 

He reached the book towards Lydia, who 
took it from his hand, and without apparent 
feeling, tossed it lightly into the grato where a 
strong fire was burning. The flames curled 
eagerly around it, and threw a bright glare, 
over tho room. Guy started to his feet, ex¬ 
claiming in a hot passion, 

“ Madam ! Are you insane !” 

Three or four hasty turns were made through 
the apartment; then the excited merchant 
stopped before his wife and confronted her. . 
She sat, with her chin drawn down, looking up 
to him with a cold smile of triumph in her 
eyes—a smile so singular and unusual, that he 
shivered under it into calmness. 

“What do you mean, Lydia?” Tho ques¬ 
tion was in a greatly subdued tone. 

“ Nothing but self-protection,” she answered. 
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“ Self-protection!” Adam Guy's lip curled. 
“You arc playing at a bold game, madam; 
and will, in all probability, find that you have 
mistaken your man.” 

“ As you have found, already, that you 
have mistaken your woman. But, wo 6hall 
See!” 

Her tone was implacable. 

Guy endeavored to look his wife out of 
countenance, but failed. There was a new 
expression in her eyes that he could not 
fathom, and a meaning in her air yoice, and 
conduct, that threw him entirely at fault. 

“ IIow much money do you want for ex¬ 
penses? ghat's the matter in hand, now,” he 
said, recovering himself, and coming back to 
the theme uppermost in his mind. 

“I didn’t ask for anything,” replied Lydia, 
with irritating indifference. 

: “Confound it all!” stormed Guy, breaking 
away from all self-control. “Are you possessed 
of a devil ?” 

“Perhaps,” his wife answered. And an¬ 
other gleam shot out upon him from her 
strange eyes. 

“ Will forty dollars a week supply your 
wants ?” said Guy, taking out his pocket-book. 
His manner was changed. 

“ I bare no wants,” ehc answered, with pro¬ 
voking indifference. 

“ Will forty dollars supply the wants of the 
family, then ? You know what I mean.” 

“Can’t say,” replied Mrs. Guy. * 

“ Can’t you guess ?” 

She merely shook her head; 

“Well, here's fifty. ' That must serve, 
surely.” And Guy held the money towards 
his wife. But she did not raise her head. 

“ Why don’t you take it?” ho asked. 

' “I’m neither your slave, nor your dog, nor 
a beggar, Adam Guy I Can’t you understand 
me?” 

Iler eyes flashed; her cheeks burned; her 
pale lips quivered with feeling. Starting to 
her feet, with the springy bound of an ani¬ 
mal, she stood with him face to face, in atti¬ 
tude and expression proudly defiant. He 
moved back a step or two. 

“ No, I don’t understand you,” Guy answer¬ 
ed. “ AH this passes my comprehension.” 

“ I’m sorry for you, then. But you will un¬ 
derstand me.” 

14 Why don’t you take the money?” 

“Simply, because it isn’t rightly tendered. 
There’s 'to be no more tossing of your dirty 
rags in my face, Adam Guy! 7 I’m no beggar 
to’pick up your crumbs; no slave to accept 
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your grudged offerings and be thankful. But 
your wife and your equal in all things; and as 
such, I will bo treated with respect, if not 
kindness.” 

“You will!” Guy was recovering himself. 
He retorted, with a rising sneer. 

Lydia raised her hand in a warning way 
and sent a glance through and through her^ 
husband. He paused and wavered. 

“ Pray, give a formula, that I may know 
„ how to conduct myself.” His tone was slightly 
£ contemptuous. 

$ “ Conduct yourself like a gentleman,” was 

cthc calm, dignified answer. “That will cover 
Stho whole ground. I ask for nothing more, 

5 and will accept of nothing less.” 

A dark scowl settled over the face of Adam 

> Guy. He found it impossible to go any further 
S in the way across which this new obstruction 
^had been thrown, and so stepped back from 
^it; not, however, in weak acceptance of ao 
^ultimatum, but to scheme nnd plot over the 
C means of getting it out of his road. He was 
£too strong-willed—too much in the habit of 
£ compassing his ends, to retire from this field. 
(On the next morning, he again tendered money 
'to his wife, saying, now, in a kind, respectful 
£ way— 

)> “ Here arc fifty dollars, Lydia, for expenses.* 

£ Mrs. Guy received the money with a quiet 
^air, and placed it in her pocket. 

> Three days afterwards, a woman who kept a 
i small dry goods store to which Mrs. Guywaa 
>in the habit of sending or going for tape, 

£ needles, trimmings and the like, called on Mr. 
>Guy at the store, and presented a due bill, 
-signed by his wife, for twenty-seven dollar* 
>and a few odd cents. On the same day, the 
; baker dropped in with another due bill, cab¬ 
ling for sixteen dollars. Guy paid them both, 
v without a sign of feeling, just ns if disburse- 
jmonts in this way were a part of his system. 

- Already there had been sufficient of mortify¬ 
ing exposure in the face of his clerks, nnd he 
; was not inclined to lift the veil again. But, 

| to.have duo bills to the amount of over forty 
‘dollars presented within three days after giving 
riiis wife fifty dollars, struck him as a calamity. 
;This was indeed, ho felt, like pouring water 
;on the sand. * 

■ “If I were a millionaire, I could not stand 
this!” ho said, in his thought. ‘‘The woman 
is losing her-senses.” 

* In the evening, Guy endeavored to approach 
his wife with remonstrance on - tho money 
question, hut she pushed him aside with a 
cold dignity that chafed him into passion. 
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“Madam !” he exclaimed, “I will not have 
my goods wasted—my hard accumulations 
scattered to the wind!” 

Lydia made no response ; not even so much 
os lifting her eyes from the book she was 
reading. 

- u Where arc the fifty dollars I placed in your 
hands, day before yesterday ?” 

No answer—no sign. 

“Lydia!” 

Mrs. Guy looked up. 

“Did you hear my question?” 

She bowed, indifferently. 

“Then why don’t you speak ?” 

“You have got to learn another way with 
me, Adam.” Lydia’s strangely altered eyes 
ilwelt on her husband’s face with so fixed a 
glare, that he felt the low shudder which had 
once before crept along his nerves. 

“I shall, in all probability, take another 
^ay,” he answered, a threat half revealing 
itself in his tones. 14 As just said, I will not 
have ray hard accumulations scattered to the 
wind. Justice to myself and children demand 
restriction. It seems that you are bent on 
carrying things with a high hand. Nearly a 
hundred dollars spent in three days, and not a 
word of explanation. No wonder even your 
children say, that you waste and scatter faster 
than ten men can earn.” 

Mrs. Guy started as if stung by a serpent, 
a sudden paleness overspreading her face. 

“My children, Adam?” she said, huskily, 
and in a voice painful with surprise, 

“Yes, your children,” returned her hus¬ 
band, with an air of cruel triumph. 

14 Who said it ? What child ? When ?” 
There was a trembling earnestness about Mrs. 
Guy, now. 

“I heard it with my own ears; that- is suf¬ 
ficient. And when things come to the pass 
that a woman’s children remark upon her waste¬ 
ful use of money, it is about time for the 
husband to interfere and save himself from 
ruin—as I shall do.” 

This was too hard a blow for Mrs. Guy. 
She arose, without answering, and left the 
room. In a few minutes she returned, and 
handing her husband a small pocket-book, 
Baid, in a mild, yet firm voice— 

41 You will find twenty dollars in that pocket- 
book, Adam, the remainder of what you gave 
me day before yesterday. The due bills were 
in settlement of standing accounts. In the 
future, you must do all the buying. I shall 
waste no more of your hard accumulations. 
What you bring into the house, I will dispense; 


[but not a dollar shall again pass through my 
| fingers. There is such a thing as going too 
far; and you have stepped over the line.” 

> “Don’t play the fool, Lydia,” said Guy, im- 
1 patiently, tossing back the pocket-book, which 
[fell upon the floor. “Ive had enough of your 
[silly airs. You’re trifling with the wrong man.” 

» •* There’s no trifling, Adam, as you will 

,find.” Lydia was calm, but resolute of man- 
!ner. “When my children are brought up as 
! false witnesses against me, it is time that I 

withdraw from a position that has never been 
[satisfactorily administered—and I do now 
[withdraw.” 

> And leaving her husband, Mrs. Guy went tp 
■ her own room. She had been there only a 
[little while, when her cook tapped at the 

door. 

. “ There’s no coffee in the house, ma’am,” 

[said cook, on being admitted; “nor. any 
eggs, nor lard ; and I don’t think we’ve sugar 
’ enough for breakfast. Shall I run round to 
[the store?” 

> “ No, Margaret See Mr. Guy, and tell him 
[what is wanted. Ue will attend to these mat¬ 
ters hereafter.” 

9 The cook stood in unconcealed wonder, 
r gazing at Mrs. Guy. 

[ “Did you understand me, Margaret?” 

• “ Yes, ma’am. I’m to go to Mr. Guy.” 

> “ That is what I said. If anything is 
[wanted in the house, go to him.” 

’ The cook lingered for a little while, and 
t then went slowly down stairs. After conning 
[over the matter for Borne time, and wondering 
’what it could mean, Bhe ventured into the 

> presence of Sir. Guy, who sat in tho dining- 
’room, pondering in moody perplexity over 
>this now aspect of affairs. The inflexible per¬ 
sistence of character, united with something in 
>l»er looks and manner that made him feel 
Juncomfortable, which Mrs. Guy had shown pf 
>late, admonished him that trouble was at 
jhand. Margaret entered, and stood before 

> tho master of tho house. 

J “ Mrs. Guy is up stairs,” said he, gruffly. 

> “ It’s you that I want to see, sir.” Mar- 
,gnret spoke in doubt and hesitation. 

> . “ Well, sny on.” 

> “There’s no coffee, nor eggs, nor lard, sir, 
Jin the house—and the sugar’s out.” 

> Guy swept around in his chair—ho had 
^merely looked at Margaret over his shoulder— 
>and confronted hor with a look of half angry 
^surprise. 

> “ Mrs. Guy bid me tell you, air!” stammered 

the cook. . 
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“ Mrs. Guy ?” 

“ Yes sir. I told her about it, and sbo bid 
mo eomo to you.” 

“ To mo 1 Aren’t you mistaken T” 

“Oh no, indeed, sir. 1 She said that when 
anything was wanted in the house, I must 
come to'you." 

’‘When did She say that, Margaret?” 

“Just this minute, sir. I told her what we 
wanted, and she sent me to you. 

“For money to buy them ?” said Guy. 

■ “No, sir. She didn’t say anything about 
money. ‘ She just told mo to eomo to you.” 

“ Will a dollar got what you want ?” asked 
the perplexed man, diving into his pocket. 

“Yes sir,” replied Margaret. 

Guy handed the cook a dollar, and then 
went striding, in high feeling, up stairs, to 
demand of his wife what she meant by all 
this. 

“ Nothing more nor less,” was her cold an¬ 
swer, “than what I hare already declared. 
You are a hard man for a woman to come in 
contact - with, Adam Guy—a hard, selSEh, 
iron-hearted man! For years, I hare been 
wounded and bruised in the contact. Now, I 
retire from the strife. Flesh has nothing to 
gain in reacting upon iron. It must, sooner 
or later, become paralyzed. If gold is your 
idol, worship on—I shall bo no priestess to 
keep the fires burning on your unhallowed 
altars.” 

It was all in vain tbnt Adam Guy st ormed, 
threatened, remonstrated—even persuaded. 
Lydia had retired from the strife. Folding 
her arms passively, she sat down, in dreamy 
introversion of state—taking no care or re¬ 
sponsibility in her household, and even 
becoming strangely indifferent towards, and 
neglectful of her children. The whole care of 
the household dovolved on her husband, who 5 
had to order and superintend, as best he 
could, in every department. In doing this, < 
however, he had an intelligent auxiliary in' 
Adam, his oldest son, nowin his twelfth year—c 
a boy who inherited from his father a strong' 
love of money, with the instinct of hoarding.' 
Guy could- trust Adam.' So, to this, boy was ' 
delegated certain functions in the household. < 
He and his father held a conference every J 
evening, and Adam rendered accounts of ex-' 
penditure in the various 'departments overt 
which he had control. He, also, in the? 
oapacity of spy, kept his father informed of; 
everything that went on daring the hours he '■ 
was at home from sohool; and often, through ( 
the influence of a morbidly excited imagination, - 


! of things that had no existence in time anil 
[space. Particularly was Adam sharp-eyed in 
'regard to theconductof his mother; stimulated 
, thereto by the eagerness with which his father 
[listened to every word that threw shado* 
i blame, or doubt upon her. 

[ So entire a change in the order of life, 
'could not but prove hurtful to a mind already 
i pushed from its even balance. Mrs. Guy’i 
[thought and care in her household, under all 
the painful obstructions that were in her way, 
were far better for mental health than this dead 
level of half forced, half morbid indifference. 
If, in strife with her husband, the powers of 
an outraged and starred mind were beginning 
to show signs of failure, the abandonment of 
that strifo, and the giving up of all interestin 
[external things, was to risk tho most fatal 
consequences. Lydia was not in a condition 
to hare the mental strain removed. Safety 
was in lifo and action, even though every 
heart-stroke lifted itself in pain. 

CHAFTKK xx. 

Conciliation and adaptation were not the 
means by which Adam Guy sought to gain any 
of his ends. Avarice is cruel and pitiless, and 
guards its treasure in the spirit of a tiger with 
its whelps. It feels that every approaching 
footstep heralds an enemy, and crouches, on 
the alert, always, ready for assault or defence. 
No matter how weak, or harmless, or innocent 
the intruder, the talon is surely bared to re¬ 
ceive him. It cannot think unselfishly out of 
itself—has no kindness, no mercy, nogeneroas 
consideration. All mankind is its enemy. 
There is no scruple in avarice—only fesr of 
consequences withholds. Whatever stands in 
the way of its ends, or obstructs, as to tho 
moans, must he removed if within the bounds 
of a safe possibility. It tramples on hearts as 
if they were stones in the Btrcet, and is as un¬ 
moved by tears, as by the falling of a summer 
rain. 

Such is avarice, and such was Adam Guy. 
The state of his wife's mind annoyed him, for 
it was an obstruction. But, it was never once 
suggested, tbnt this, mind was falling into 
disease requiring tho most skilful treatment. 
Her strange, conduct, instead of awakening 
concern for her reason, irritated him. He was 
angry towards her, not tender and pitiful. 
Thus, his treatment still.hart and alienated 
the.unhappy.woman. The sentence, “Putting 
on airs," fitly expressed Adam Guy’s appre¬ 
ciation of his wife's conduct. He saw no 
deeper than that. Avarice made him blind as 
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jo any true perception of another’s state—more 
particularly if that state was the result of his 
action upon the individual. 

This sudden giving up of care and responsi¬ 
bility by Mrs.-Quy, acted, as we might infer, 
T ery unfavorably on herself and family. She 
fell into a listless, dreamy, wretched state 
of mind ; sometimes weeping in her room for 
hoars; sometimes lying in bed, refusing to 
answer any questions, or taking food, for 
whole days;- and sometimes wandering about 
the house, seemingly bent on accomplishing 
wmething, and yet doing really nothing. 
Left almost entirely to the servants, the 
children did pretty much as they pleased, and 
soon set nil of their mother’s occasional feebly 
ererted authority at defiance. Adam, the 
oldest boy, acting under instructions from his! 
father, came daily more and more into the 
office of administrator in household affairs, i 
lie received a certain sum of money regularly, J 
and kept an account of expenses, whioh was 
nightly examined by his father, and the cash, 
on hand ascertained, to see if it agreed with ( 
the balance shown in the accounts. All this< 
was far more satisfactory to Mr. Guy than the, 
previous “loose way of managing things,” osj 
he called his wife's mode of disbursing money. < 

Mrs. Quy, .who never set that value upon! 
money which it possessed in the eyes of herj 
husband, had been in the habit of giving pen-, 
nies and small silver now and then to the* 
children. Adam hoarded, while John spent* 
everything that came into his hands—spent it, 
all for himself. Adam was a selfish miser, j 
and John a selfish spendthrift. Tho new< 
order of things naturally tended to bring in, 
among tho children now causes of strife.* 
Adam, instead of their mother, had the home( 
distribution of money, and in him they found, 
no generous friend. Not a single penny went j 
to them from the closely drawn purse, while i 
many a piece of silver, falsely charged out in, 
the book of expenses, found its way intoj 
Adam’s money-box. Complaints to their fa-j 
ther met with no encouragement. His answer < 
was, that they had enough to eat and drink, J 
and stood in no need of money to spend, j 
bpending was a bad habit, and never should<! 
be encouraged by him. Adam took sides with, 
his father against the children, and so they* 
learned to look upon him os an enemy, and to< 
hate him as such. < 

John, next in years to Adam, was as strong-* 
willed, and os dishonorable at heart as hisc 
brother. This sudden cutting off of supplies* 
was a thing to which he was not disposed to 5 
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■> submit. He had a mania for spending as 
; decided as Adam’s mania for saving, and tho 
means of its gratification must be attained. 

I Up to this time he had enjoyed, through his 
mother, legitimate means. These being cat 
off, his thought turned itself in another 
direction. Adam had a purse, always well 
s supplied with money—the family pur 9 e ; and 
rJohn reasoned, that he bad rights in that 
) family purse not alienated by any transfer Cf 
> possession. So, he determined to help him- 
>sclf, at the first opportunity. But no day¬ 
time opportunities came. Adam guarded his 
l trust with unwearied fidelity. Money was too 
J precious a thing, in his eyes, to be left a 
> moment unwatched. 

> John soon saw that only one chance was 
>left. He must finger the purse while Adam 
> slept. So, he kept himself awake one night, 
'until his brother’s hard breathing satisfied 
him that he was in the world of forgetfulness. 
Then he crept out of bed, and taking the puree 
from Adam’s pocket, abstracted half a dollar, 
which he placed in one of his own pockets. 

In making up his accounts on the next day, 
previously to submitting them to his father, 
Adam discovered tho deficit, and was greatly 
exercised in mind thereat. Tho cause was not 
for a moment suspected. After trying in vain 
to remember some unrecorded expenditure, he 
went boldly past the difficulty. Whenever he. 
yielded to temptation, and dropped a coin into 
his private money-box, the account was made 
to agree with the balance of money on hand, 
by an entry of some imaginary purchase of 
sugar, coffee, eggs, or potatoes. This safe 
method of adjustment came in, naturally, 
on tho present occasion. “ Apples” bore one 
half of John’s sin, and “eggs” the other, and 
the boy went free of all suspicion. 

John had a friend in the neighborhood, with 
whom he passed a great deal of the time not 
spent in school j and the two lads managed to 
devour as much cako, candy, and fruit, as the 
stolen half dollar would buy. Had tho money 
come fairly into tho possession of John, he 
would have shared with nobody. As it was, 
he felt like transferring a measure of responsi¬ 
bility. Not that ho reasoned on the subject— 
only a blind instinct of safety influenced him, 
which was as likely to lead into the way of 
discovery as concealment. : 

Night found John’s pocket empty. Tho 
half dollar had melted, under his own and his 
companion’s greedy appetites, like snow in the 
sunshine. ! The means of replenishing that 
empty pocket were again at hand. Not a word 
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in regard to (ho first abstraction, bod bocnj 
said by Adam, and it was the natural conclu- < 
sion of John’s mind, that it had not been' 


“ If you say thief again, I’ll knock 
over!”. . . . 

“Thief”—Adam hissed book into iis bro- 


discovered. So, he resolved to toko a second c thcr’s face, who struck him in blind passion, 
stop in this guilty direction. After they were ^ Both lads now forgot everything in the anpj 
iu bed, ho kept himself awake as on the night < strife , that followed. Adam was oldest uj 
before; but Adam seemed as little inclined to5strongest; but about John, when escitcd,Hen 

sleep ns himself. In fact, tho loss of that half s was a wild desperation, that, on the first ou. 
dollar was troubling him. lie could not make 
it out. A dozen times had he gono over, in 
his mind, the expenditures of tho day, but tho 
missing sum could not be accounted for. 

“Adam,” said John, after lying still for 
half an honr, listening in vain for tho deep 
.breathing by which he had made himself satis¬ 
fied of Adam’s state of oblivion on tho night 
-before. 

Adam heard, but, from Bhecr perverseness 
refused to answer. 

“ Adam,” John spoke again. 

Bat no motion or sound came from his 
brother. 

“Adam.” This time John pushed him, 
gently. Bat Adam lay as still as a lag, though i night, and”— 

.with every sense on the alert. Why was John J “ It’s a lie 1” fiercely retorted John. 

.lying awake so long?—and why did he speak 3 “It’s tho truth,” persisted Adam, “and I 

to him in that hushed woy ? Tho very tone of i? caught you in the very act of robbing my 
.his brother set his thought to questioning; Spockct again to night.” 
and as the half dollar was pressing on his £ “Is that so?” demanded Mr. Guy, a crutl 
mind, a suspicion flashed through it. Instead > sternness in his voice. 

.of answering, he mumbled a few words inco- 3 “Yes, Bir. It is so.” 

hercntly, like one disturbed in profound sleep, > “It’saliel” 

and then commenced breathing in a heavy § “Silence, sir!” Mr. Guy raised liis hand, 

way. £ “Indeed, father, it isn't true.” John’s ruin 

John, deceived by this, waited a few minntes, ; changed to one of piteous denial. 


I break, boro down all resistance. The bios 
with which his blow .was answered, around 
him to fury, and flinging himself upon Adambs 
drove him backwards upon a chair over whit! 
he fell with a loud noise, and a louder omen. 
This.brought Mr. Guy, not yet in bed, to tit 
scene of trouble. 

“What’s all this about?” he demanded in 
hungry tones, ns he pushed open the chamber 
Jdoor, and let the light from a passage hop 
£ stream inward. 

$ " Ho called mo a thief,” answered Jobe, 

) getting in the first defence. 

J “And so you arc!” replied Adam, boldly 
1 “You stolo a half dollar out of my pocket leu 


nod then got quietly out af bed. Tho room 
was dark, but light enough came in- from the 
stars for Adam's cat-like eyes to see every 
.movement of his brother. It was impossible 
for him to wait until the purse, in which be 
harried the household funds, was opened. 
Enough, that, the hand of John was in the 
pocket where tho treasure lay. Out upon him 
he sprang, exclaiming— 

. “ So I’ve caught you, Mr. Johnny 1 Aha!” 

John was, for an instant, in dismay. The 
trousers he had taken from a chair, fell to the 
floor, the purse still in its place. But he 
rallied himself, as he threw Adam off, replying 
with affected anger and scorn, 

. “Aha; what?” 

“Thief! Robber! You stole half-o-dollor 
last night!” ■ 

“It’s a lie!” answered John, boldly. 

“ I’U tell father all aboqt this in the morning, * 
Mister; and he’ll make you smart! I wouldn’t < 
bo a sneaking thief!”. _ . , ‘ 


5 “Adam, I want the truth of this mailer," 
said Mr. Guy, turning to his oldest son. "Too 
say that John took half a dollar out of your 
pocket last night." 

“Yes, sir.” 

“No, sir. I didn't.” 

“ Silence, I say! And you caught him it 
your pocket again to-night ?" 

“Yes, sir. I missed half-n-dollar thii 
morning; and to-night I kept awake for « 
good while after I went to bed. I thought 
John was asleep, for he breathed os if he via 
when he called mo.' I didn’t answer. Then 
he called me again, and pnshed me. But I 
kept still, and pretended I was asleep. After 
awhile, he crept softly out of bed, ani 1 
watched him go to my trousers and begiu 
looking for the pocket. At this I darted out 
on him and he struck me in the face.” . 

Mr. Gay waited to hoar no more. Adam’s 
story was fully credited. John tried to explaia 
that he had a cold, and was after his pocket 
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handkerchief; hut his father caught him with 
a rice-like grip and gave him a terrible flog¬ 
ging. 

“You stole the money yourself, and lied mo 
into a beating,” said John, sobbing from pain, 
as he crept back into bed after his father had 
left the room. “But I’ll fix you for it, see if 
I don’t!” 

. «Fix away! Nobody cares for you!” re¬ 
torted the hard-hearted Adam. “If I’d been 
father, I’d have given you twice ns much.” 

Thus they snarled at each other like two 
wild animals until sleep overcame them, and 
both sunk away into that oblivion of outward 
things that comes as a blessing to old and 
T oung—to the evil and the good—to the con¬ 
science-clear and the innocent. 

[to be continued.] 
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episode in her. domestic life. 


’a Bense of injustice would crush hor, she felt 
) grieved aud sad,, and she thought how different 
; it might bo—nb, yos. 


DT BtilZADBTU. > “Of all Bad words of tonguo or pen, 

I « Thero is e button off your coat, dear,” said > Tll ° ““ddost aro these—it might have been." 

Leiry looking Hannah Clino, in a conciliating J Not long after this morning salutation, 
Lne, as her gruff husband entered the little ' Hannah Cline was called to the bedside of her 
lilting-room ono Saturday morning, whon slto , dying mother, who was slowly passing away 
Its sweeping and arranging that plainly fur- [with consumption. She had expeoted the Sum- 
Bilked apartment. imons for a long timo, and lmd put forth all 

“I’ll sow it on as soon as t.gei tnrougn this [her efforts to prepare everything, from wnrd- 

'_sit down and rest, wont you ? you look >robo to cellar, that she thought would aid the 

■l." ; comfort of her husband during her absence. 


But the gentle words had no effect in sooth- [Not ono word of encouragement or consolation 
Bg the irritated temper, and ho replied in a did he give her as week after week passed 
ho would not, or ought not to have used [away, and the constant wife divided her time 


L! -dog, betweonher own and her mothor’e home, but 

“Humph 1 wonderful, aren’t you? that but- [these were his words as the death knell at last 
Ion's been off this two months, and you pretend [ oome sounding in her ears :— 
iottohave seen it before—and as for buttons 1 “I’m thankful for one thing, that is, that I 


in my shirts, I haven't had ono on since the don't belong to a race that are forever dying; 
is; I can remember. My mothor used to say, <a everything about tho house is going to rack 
titch in time saves nine,’ and she didn’t preach for want of somebody to tako bold that isn’t 
■ithout practicing either—tho elbows and forever gadding—going all day and up all 
: in her children’s olothes didn’t go with- night—and theso children getting into the 
mending from ono week’s ond to another same habits—there wont bo anything loft of us 
s mine have to now—I shall need to have but street-yarn, pretty soon—I guess I’ll take 
e now clothes pretty soon just for tho want off these stocking note!’’ And ho held up the 
■f» fow stitches—these might havo lasted all worn and soiled things to full viow. 

I^'er. There isn’t a dirty clodhopper walks “Why Gcorgo!” his wife said, “you surely 
ihe ttreols has to go looking os I do.” Then haven’t worn thoso stockings all the 'time I’ve 
is stopped to take breath. been gone) have you?” 

Hannah Cline stood a moment with hor “ Worn ’em ? I guess so—what should I 


ilia resting on tho ond of her broom-handle wear? with nobody that takes care of my 
ndhor eyes bent upon tho floor; sho didn’t things. I never pretend to put on a pair of 
Hot surprised, for she was used to such words whole stockings—and this wrapper, you can 
7 these; sho didn’t look angry either, but[ tako tho rest of it for carpet rags if there is a 
there was a dreamy look in her faco, and as < picco big enough—and thero is that second 
' : thoughts went back to the peaceful homo [ best black coat got perfectly shabby because 
of her childhood, tears came awakening hor to[ it couldn't be mended!” 
the reality of the present. “ How long, oh my < “ Why, my husband 1” 

Sod, how long!” were tho words that came into[ “ Don’t bo husbanding mo, I tell you!” 

'er heart, and her lips opened to utter them, : ‘‘Well, Qcorge Cline, then; I repaired that 

bat sho choked them baok this timo as sho had, coat thoroughly tho week I went away—I left 
nan; a timo before. “But I shall say it somc-[ you three pairs of mended stockings and two 
lime, I know I shall, aloud, I can’t hold om pairs of new ones—and two now wrappers, so 
ninch longer; this continual fretting and fault-[ that you couldn't miss of having a ohange ns 
ding is wearing the life out of mo. Vo I< often as you needed it, and I told you where 
need this trial to purify mo? Can it be pos-< they were, see," as she opened tho drawer 
•iblo 1” j containing the untouched garments. 

This mental struggle over—her head bowed' “ Didn’t know anything about them; I have 
meekly upon her bosom. “Not as I will but, to go ragged so much, 1 supposed I must.” 
u thou wilt, only bring mo and those I love to[ One day, when he oamo from a neighbor’s - 

•hy rest at Inst.*’ < who was noted for his austerity in his family. 

These were her feelings now, but she could! ho said, with a conclusive nod of the head, 
net always command them. Sometimes she* “Mr. Phelps, I can tell you, ‘runs’ his own 
felt angry and rebellious, and again, such i shanty at the table, Mrs. Phelps wasn’t putting - 
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in her blab all the time—-she said enough to ' 
show that she could talk if necessary—-but she 
gave her husband a chance to take the lead in[ 
conversation. And the children didn’t speak 
a word during the meal. If they needed any¬ 
thing they -were helped without consulting their 
preferences.” 

^*It is a model family, no doubt,” rejoined 
the wife, rather too ironically, but I wonder 
how the children knew when they had enough. 
I . suppose Mr. Phelps informed them when 
their appetites were satisfied.” 

“Yes, that he did; when Johnny had eaten 
what was given him, his father told him to 
take a seat by the window, and he didn’t wink 
or blink either as long as I staid. If I had 
such a wife as he’s got I should have such 
children too—when I gave them orders she 
wouldn’t allow them to be disobeyed.” 

Poor wife! poor children^ what could they 
say t how did they feel ? Ah, they could 
learn to bear , but they were taught by hard 
lessons—so hard, how gladly would 1 have 
folded them all in my arms away from the 
evil—but that were an impossibility, theymdst 
bear it alone—this suffering from which their 
sensitive natures shrank. 

A happy home Was what Hannah Cline 
craved most of all things on earth—and her 
social and affectionate nature rendered her 
capable of performing her part well as wife 
and mother—but had this great blessing been 
granted her—-'she might have forgotten in its 
enjoyment, to render unto' God the homage 
due to him. Thus she believed as time pro¬ 
gressed, and while she learned to say, “Thy 
will, not mine, be done,” she became a true 
wife, a true mother and a true Christian, ex¬ 
erting that happy influence upon the character 
of her children which'would aid them to 
become blessings in the world. 

We will not be so unjust to George Cline as 
to say that the unhappy side of his character 
was Always turned * towards his family—there 
were pleasant moods—bright spots—when the 
sunshine of good nature made the whole house, 
from mother to wee baby, very glad for its 
presence, but these were rare, and becoming of 
shorter duration; but as - it is sometimes 
“ darkest before day,”'we will leave themliere 
with a hope that there may yet be a dawning: 

Oh iny sistera, who have kind, loving com¬ 
panions, willing to pass by your faults—willing 
to aid your growth in'everything good and 
lovely , you know not the life-trials of Bubh as 
Hannah'Cline. You may-have your sorrows, 
such as the Father is using to lead you to Him/ 


• but you know not the heart-aching, the soul- 
[craving, the burning, ‘the withering, 'which 
•angry, unloving words will bury in your deep¬ 
est heart, and when you find Buch a one, 
’ whether a word of her suffering escape her, or 
>you see.its lines upon her face, go to her with 
> gentle acts and words of love—never widen a 
(breach—rather help to restore and point to 
[Him who will strengthen to bear. So “beai 
>ye one another’s burdens,” that when your hour 
>of final judgment' comes you may hear the 
'approving words, “Inasmuch as ye have done 
>it unto one of the least of these my brethem, 
J ye have done it unto'me.” : ■ 
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gorolto Jjftct his (Jfirst £ove. 

BY BOSELtA. 

1 almost felt ashamed of my nincpence; 
gingham dress, the day that Carrie Wharton < 
and I went to M. together. She did appear- 
so well in her rich, dark merino, the veryj 
himl I had always wanted, and I resolved < 
to ask Harry to buy mo a pattern like, 
Carrie’s. ] 

After wo got to M., we went shopping to¬ 
gether until Carrie had to go away to the 
milliner's, when I stepped into the dentist's, and 
promised to meet her in an hour at Fred 
Lane’s office. 

Carrie and Fred had been lovers once, and 
were . engaged, but for some uuaccountablo 
reason the match was broken off, and within 
two years Carrie had wed the young doctor in 
our village, and Fred had married Deacon 
Hall’s Lucy. 

I don’t toll it for truth, At I did hear that 
his love began to wane from a certain time in 
which ho saw Carrie fixing back a little ring 
of a curl on her baby-sister's forehead, after 
the manner that cats wasli their faces. Well, 
it was i^ot very nice if she did moisten the 
rosy tips of her fingers in her pretty mouth; 
but we incline to think that he was rather 
fastidious. 

I quite wish I had not commenced telling 
this, but it is for the good of you, girl renders, 
and I guess I'll brave all prudish fears and 
talk on, if Mr. Arthur will permit mo. 

Well, I was at Fred’s office and had a good 
long chat with my old schoolmate—and still 
Carrie didn't come. 

I stepped to the door to look for her; the 
chill autuum winds were whirling through ] 
tho streets, carrying bits of paper and dust 1 


in every direction, when there, turning the 
corner, just below us, came Carrie tripping 
along in great buste. 

“I wonder if my heart will beat any faster 
when I meet my first love,” said Fred, laugh¬ 
ing quietly. 

“Come and see,” I replied, and he came to 
tho door, and just as his eye caught sight of 
her—whew! came tho wind, and puffed tho 
beautiful merino up in the air, and displayed, 
not a snow-white skirt fresh from the ironing 
table, but one, short and narrow, and of the 
faded, dingy color of a very old, worn-out hat 
lining! Whew! whewh! came the boisterous 
winds round the corner, screaming out like an 
old virago, and tho poor excuse of a skirt 
whisked to one side, showing another of wide 
striped, faded calico; and her lioso, which 
were of that hue an old Irish woman preferred, 
“so near the color of dirt, that real dirt 
wouldn’t show.” 

“ What a charming landscape !” I said, turn¬ 
ing quickly to a picture of woody hill-sides, 
skirted by a ferny valley, through which the 
limpid-waters flowed. 

“Very beautiful!” ho replied, “it always 
rests me to take a good look at that.” 

*• Fred,” said a Bwect voice, and there stood 
his little wife with a parcel in her hand, which 
she left in his keeping until she returned from 
calling on a poor woman. As she went down 
the steps, a neat little foot and the clean hems 
of white skirts, peeped out in tho veering 
wind. 

“ My precious, tidy little wife, Rosy!” and I 
read in those earnestly spoken words, nnd in 
tho compressed lips and clear depths of his 
eyes, great joy and thankfulness that she was 
his wife. 

Wc cannot see how a woman who is careless 
and slatternly in her attire, can respect her¬ 
self—cannot see how she can bo at all refined, 
or pure minded, and womanly, if she only 
cares for a good outside appearance. 

This little sketch is truer, girls, than it is 
pretty; Jet the thoughts it will suggest have an 
abiding place in your minds. 
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Ijfclildml Mrott. 

BY VIRGINIA P. TOWNSEND. 

*‘Flora, I'vo.mado up my mind, and I shall 
never altor it,” sa*id my cousin Mildred Talqott, 
as she burst into the room where I sat, putting 
the finishing touches to a small drawing of an 
old English castlo drowsing amidst its oaks 
and elms, and my pencil pnused at the last 
leaf on the topmost bougli of the tallest oak, 
as I looked up at (ho face, flushed and vivid 
vritli anger and determination. 

“What have you mndo up your mind to?” I 
asked solicitously, as the girl camo and stood 
still before mo, only her defiant lips and eyes 
telling me she was at a white heat of anger. 

“That I will never bo the wifo of Fletcher 
North,” she snid, each word slow and distinct 
as though she weighed it well in pronouncing it. 

“Oh, Mildred, has it como to this?” with n 
great swell of pity, and regret at my heart. 
My words and my look stung her, as no re¬ 
proaches could havo done; a shadow of pain— 
agony, went over her face, but she put it back 
with her strong will and roused pride, and 
sat down in the nearest chair. 

“Yes, Flora, it’s just como to this. I’ve 
seen Fletcher North for the last time.” 

“Mildred, who is responsible for this?” I 
asked, feeling that words would only chafe 
and harden her in her present excitement. 

u I/e is,-and must take the consequences. 
Nothing but nbsoluto submission on my sido 
would satisfy the authoritative, tyrannical spirit 
of tho man; and no living one shall over 
break the soul of Mildred Talcott under his 
iron will. I will not bo trodden on.” 

“But arc you sure-?” 

“Yes,” anticipating my question. “I nm 
sure that this is just what Fletcher North is 
bent on; that I never could bo happy with 
him as my husband, unless I would submit 
myself unquestioning to his absolute au¬ 
thority, which I nover will do. To think how 
he has dared to talk to mo during tho last 
hour!” She beat her foot on tho carpet—tho 
damask rosos widened in tho cheeks of Mildred 
Talcott. 

It was somo timo boforo her anger and ex¬ 
citement sufficiently subsided to allow her to 
relato to mo what had transpired betwixt her 
and tho man whoso betrothed wifo sho had 
been. 

I knew Mildred would notconeenl, diminish, 
or expand ono fault, for sho was constitution¬ 
ally truthful to tho finest fibre of her nature. 

It appeared that my cousin’s particular of- 
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1 fence, had been a ride sbo had taken to tho Fort 
>three days before, with an old classmate of 
? Fletcher North’s, and ono who had been a 
> former rival of himself. 

I To do Mildred justice, sho was in no wise 
'responsible for the ride, and had consented to 
sit with reluctance. Sho had engaged to go 
‘with a party of friends, but ono or two unex¬ 
pected additions to tho company crowded tho 
^carriage, and Mildred was obliged to go in a 
'smaller vehicle, and to accept tho escort of a 
.man, whoso petty ambition and selfish life 
| aims her womanly instincts penetrated and 
'despised, though lie was tho brother of ono of 
[her dearest friends. 

1 Tho young man managed to have the fact 
of Mildred’s ride with himself communicated 
'to Fletcher North, under circumstances, and 
in a mannor which must havo been peculiarly 
! irritating to tho young lover. 

Ho had visited his betrothed 'in no very 
amiable frame of mind; and his reproaches, 
which in this caso at least, were not deserved, 
stung my rash impulsivo cousin into a great 
anger, and at last those two, who would have 
gone to prison and to death for the lovothey 
boro each other, had said a cold, brief, final 
farewell. 

“Now, Flora, who was to blamo this timo 
do you think ?” exclaimed Minnie as sho turned 
and confronted mo, after concluding her story. 

“ I think you wero both to blame.” 

“Both to blamo!” tho summer lightning 
flashing out of her brown eyes. “Would you 
have mo submit to such injustice, Flora Ames? 
Shall I meekly acknowledge that Fletcher 
North has tho right to call mo deceitful, a flirt, 
and like all tho rest of my sex, uncertain and 
unreliable, caught by overy now fancy, and 
unworthy tho love of a true, honest man ?” 

“It was very hard, Minnie, and this time, 
wholly undeserved; hut a calm explanation of 
tho facts, and a littlo forbcaranco on your 
part, would soon havo convinced him of his 
mistake; and you know then, ho would not 
have been Blow in acknowledging it.” 

“Flora, I am not a saint. I am on im¬ 
pulsivo, sensitivo woman. I cannot bo calm 
and tame, under such stinging words, and 
Fletcher North shall nover havo an opportunity 
to repeat them—never.” 

I saw with pain and sorrow, that there was 
no uso to nttompt reasoning with her, on this 
mnttcr, and I sat still, and sho looked up in¬ 
quiringly in my face, and read in my eyes, 
fastened on hers, whoso beauty I feared would 
be her sorrow, tho thoughts in my heart. 
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“Ah, Flora,” eh o cried out, “why will you^ winter snows and summer grasses, and my 
always take that man’s part?” ? mother had been laid two years before by tie 

“Because I always feel, Mildred, he is, do-Jside of her sister in their native village, where 
spite his faults of temper, despite his sensitive-^ the former had been married and died, 
ness, which makes him exacting, and at times!? Mildred and I were only children, and we 
severe, what so few men are, strong and good, had been thrown much together from our 
and generous to the core. And when such a> childhood, and loved each other like sisters, 
man brings his heart to a woman, a man whose)Our homo was in the country, my cousin’s in 
Btrcngth she can lean on, whose love she can J the city; but we lived only tcu miles apart, 
rest in, I think she has found a treasure, so > and long, frequent visits, were interchanged by 
past all price or naming, that it is only with Jus. 

anguish I can see her for any pique, or false > Mildred, my cousin, had many rare and 


pride, put away from her, what never will in 
all probability come to her life again.” 

Many changes went over the face, “fair as 
a lily,” “blooming as a rose,” while I spoke; 
and the voice of Mildred Talcott had notits old 
steadiness of tone as it slipped through the 
eilence which followed my speech, this ques¬ 
tion, “ Well, Flora, what tcould you do if you 
stood in my shoes just this minute?” 

“I hope, Mildred, that I should be forbear¬ 
ing and forgiving, and above all, ready to 
admit the relations and circumstances which 
would go to palliate the severity and injustice 
of Fletcher North, for a truo man is worth 
forgiving something.” 

‘‘And then-” 

“I should send for Fletcher North, and 
acknowledge what part soever I had borne in 
the wrong-” 

“Never, Flora Ames, never!” Mildred 
Talcott sprang to her feet, and commenced 
pacing the chamber back and forth, and the 
sunshine whirled and flashed its bright wheels 
about her proudly lifted head. “I cannot 
demean myself as you would have me. Flora; 
I am not made of that flexible material which 
bends and yields to a man’s arrogant will. I 
shall never bow my pride to ask Fletcher 
North’s pardon, and he may go and find some 
woman after his own heart, the chief canon of J 
' whoso matrimonial creed shall bo to obey her 
lord and master.” And Mildred finished with a 
laugh, that after all was strained and hollow, 
and left the room. 

My thoughts followed her with a faint hope 
that the girl’s better nature would triumph; 
but with only a faint one, for I knew the worst 
part of her had gained the ascendency now, 
and that her intense pride and self-will, brought 
into sharp collision with her conscience and 
her affections, would hardly yield, whatever 
the struggle might coBt her. 

Mildred Talcott’a mother and ray own were 


Jlovnblo qualities of character. She was intelli¬ 
gent, generous, impulsive, most womanly in all 
[her sympathies and affections. But she wa9 
proud and self-willed, and she was the idol of 
her father, whose wealth enabled him together 
> every grace and luxury about his darling child; 
and when Mildred bloomed into her beautiful 
J womanhood, real sorrow and discipline were 
) names almost as vague'and void to her as 
ij Egyptian hicroglyhs. 

Many men admired licr; many women loved 
|her; and with her grace, and social brilliancy, 
slio adorned any society into which she was 
; [ thrown. 

Fletcher North did not meet her until she 
was twenty-three, and ho was then in the first 
|year of liis professional studies. He had a 
hard struggle to got through college, but be 
| had energy, talent, persistence of purpose, and 
these arc better than any fortune. Mildred 
Jhad sufficient innate nobility of character to 
‘recognizo and do homage to the man, Fletcher 
North, and in less than six months after their 
[first meeting they were betrothed. But things 
>didnotrun smoothly after this; I think there 
[was blame on both sides. The young man was 
stung too frequently at the thought of Mildred’s 
wealth, and his own poverty; and though her 
father did not dispute the election of his child, 
still Fletcher North, with his keen intuitions 
[of character, knew very well that the old 
man’s ambition was sorely disappointed in her 
I choice. 

On the other hand, Mildred was not used to 
making the happiness of another tlio law of 
,hcr life, and though she was capable of any 
.»amount of heroic s‘c!f-sacrifice, her proud spirit 
was restive under anything that seemed like 
:[control; and tho strong wills of both came in 
frequent collision; and misunderstandings and 
brief alienations often occurred betwixt the 
lovers. 

In every case their affection had finally 


sisters. Half a score of years had the former ([triumphed. But at last the pride of tho man 
slept well under the charming coverlet of* and woman had fairly confronted cacfi other, 
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and Mildred blind and infatuated could not see 1 
that her place and her power was in immediate, 
concession and forbearance. ] 

Half an hour later, she came back to me,« 
and when I had oflo glance at her face, there ] 
was no need she should have spoken. ' 

» Come, Flora, put on your bonnet. I want < 
to go down to the shore while the tide is J 
coming in, and gather, some sea plants; and* 
we will never speak on this matter again. I« 
hare concluded to return Fletcher North his ‘ 
letters, as soon as I get home. It is best so. ' 
We should never be happy together. At least, < 
I am not willing to make the concessions \ 
which alone would insure that happiness. IJ 
shall be brave, too, Flora, for I am resolved to * 
forget him.” < 

I did not answer. I knew that days of slow j 
pain, and nights of silent heart-aching, lay < 
before the proud, self-willed girl; and I re- < 
member thinking that nothing but long andj 
sharp discipline, could soften her imperious < 
spirit, so that its boughs should yield mellow < 
and golden fruits of patience, forbearance, J 
and long-suffering. < 

41 Flora !” Flora ! The well known voice \ 
rang down the garden walk, and reached me in 4 
a small arbor, which was rolled up in grape- < 
Tines, whose goblets of emerald were darkening J 
into purple in the dying August days. < 

I gathered up the half-hemmed handker-c 
chief, which_had divided my attention for the* 
last two hours with a volume of Mrs. Brown- < 
ing’s poems, and the sky, over whoso azure< 
fields lay hero and there the great, rumpled 4 
breadths of bleached clouds. Five years have* 
gone sinco my cousin Mildred Tnlcott and I< 
held our last conversation of Fletcher North, < 
and three of these had I been the well-* 
beloved and happy ..ifo of him whoso voice J 
had just summoned me from alternate reading ( 
and reverio < 

44 Frank !•—what in the world sent you home, 
£o enrly ?’* as I came toward a pair of out-« 
stretched arms, and a face made comically < 
wry for the occasion. \ 

“ What in the world has become of you, Mrs. ' 
Welden, that I’ve searched every closet and< 
corner of the house, and had to resort to the ] 
open air before I found your missing self.” 

“Simply because I was down in the arbor, < 
making a desperate effort to combine the! 
practical and poetical 4 for an hour.* ” 

“For three of them, you mean,” seizing my ■ 


** Yes, and a man who comes to his home in 
a perilous state of starvation, and finds his 
wife reading, the poems in her hand, and the 
clouds in the heavens over her head, when she 
ought to be seasoning his soup, or peeling his 
potatoes, must bo a model husband, if she gets 
a kiss instead of a scolding.” 

And in the midst of my laughing, he gave 
mo a practical proof of his claims to tho ma¬ 
trimonial appellation. 

“You shall have your lunch in ten minutes,” , 
and I was starting for the dining room ; but 
a strong arm held me back. 

“You will just tell Dinah to set the table, 
and sit down by me while I read tho paper, 
and you bring all your feminine taste and 
acuteness to bear on the contents of this,” 
slipping a small morocco case into my hands. 

I opened it, and there on its snowy mound of 
velvet lay a daintily carved pin, and ear-rings, 
with a thick blossoming of pearls amongst ■ 
leaves of emerald.” 

For a little while, I could not speak. Frank 
had stretched himself on the lounge, and at last 
I put my arms about his neck, and my lips spoke 
few thanks beenuse my heart held so many. 

44 But, Frank, we are poor folks, and these 
must have been very expensive.” 

“You little Yankee—whose economic in¬ 
stincts are always awakened with every present 
I bring you. I made fifty dollars yosterday, 
and there it is.” * 

“ But fifty don’t grow on young doctor’s 
bushes every day-” 

I was summarily ordered to leave this sen¬ 
tence unfinished, and, as Dinah came in at- 
that moment to set the table, I threw myself on 
an ottoman by the lounge, and Frank drew out 
his paper. 

44 Hurrah! hurrah ! and the newly printed 
sheet made several flashing gyrations over my 
head. 

“ Why, Frank, what in the world does nil 
you?—you came near making mo upset my 
jewelry.” 

“Girabaldi’s had another victory. There is 
hope for Italy. Thank God for that.” 

But the quick motion had started something 
from its deep repose in one corner of Frank’s 
vest pocket, and I saw tho snowy half of a 
dainty envelop peeping out from it. 

44 What have you there V* 

** My dear child, I had quite forgotten, it is a 
letter from your cousin Mildred,” and he laid 


hands, and drawing me into the sitting-room, 
where he held his watch before my eyes. 

“ One o’clock I—why, Frank, is it possible ?” 


>it in my lap. I seized it eagerly, and I was not 
ilong in devouring its contents. I laid tho 
'letter down, saying to Frank— 
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“ Mildred is coming to us next week!” j, 
“That is good news.” < ! 

“ Most blessed news 1 Oh, Frank, to think j] 
how sorrow and trial have developed and<' 

ennobled that girl!** 

Frank put down his paper, and looked in<] 
my face, with eyes out of which some grave J. 
thought had chased all the laughter. <] 

“You women arc strange beings, Flora,” hoj' 
said. <| 

“I suspect wo are, darling. "Who would c i 
have believed that Mildred Talcott, petted, J, 
flattered, spoiled as she had been all her life, <] 
would have met so bravely the storm which 
poured down so suddenly into the full bloom <] 
of her young womanhood. One shock followed { i 
another so rapidly, too. First, there was her] 
father’s failure, which, terrible ns the crisis< 
was, would never have transpired, if it had], 
not been for the villany of one of liis partners, < 
and the folly of another. Then came, a little ] 
later, the fever and paralysis, which kept her, < 
the most tender and tireless of nurses, by night' 
and by day, in that still, darkened, sick room, j 
for two years. And bravest of all, was her, 
giving up the last dollar to her father’s ere-] 
ditors. and going South to teach. I always ■ 
felt that Mildred had in her the elements of a] 
true and noble woman—but alas ! prosperity ■ 
would never have developed them.” I 

“And you think, my darling, that God sent] 
your cousin that series of sharp afflictions tlinti 
the true womanhood in her might develop its] 
own strength and graces?” asked my hus- ( 
band, thoughtfully, turning the rings on ray, 
fingers. ' 

“ I think so.” i 

“But, Flora, you have not named what has] 

always seemed to me the crowning deed in your« 
cousin’s life, and that was, her refusal to marry, 
Mr. Kennedy. He was a rich man, and though 1 
he was twenty-five years her senior, a “splendid, 
match,” as tho world goes. Only think what < 
a palace-homo she would have had, for hisf] 
wealth and tastes would have surrounded her ji 
life with all those luxuries which, with hertj 
aesthetic character and habits, must have made ( : 
the millionaire’s offer a mighty temptation to 
her. It required some moral heroism to turn<| 
away from all these things, and face tho hard, j| 
plodding life, by which she was to earn hcr<] 
dally bread.” ]i 

#“ My poor Mildred!” I spoke now with tho< 
tears in my eyes. “I believe it was the, 
memory of Fletcher North, which steeled her] 
heart against all tho shiniDg promises of the, 
millionaire.” 


“ Fletcher North—yon told mo he was a 
young lawyer in New York, didn’t you ?” 

“Yes ; why do you ask me ?” 

“ Oh, because 1 ” 

“ ’Cause is no answer, as my school-teacher 

used to say.” 

Just then, Dinah entered, and said that din¬ 
ner was ready, and my thoughts leaped into 
another channel. 

44 1 must have the front chamber ready at 
once, for Mildred. Frank, I want new cur¬ 
tains for the windows, and I shall hang the 
walls with those pictures I had designed for 
tho sitting-room. Ah, how happy we shall be 
togelhcrI” 

“ So happy that I expect to bo jealous,” 
laughed my husband, as he led me out to 
dinner. 

The next week, Mildred camo. It was just 
after supper, and I was cutting the pages of a 
new magazine, when Frank tumbled half a 
dozen great, purple plums into my lap, the 
first fruits of a young tree whose green boughs 
had peeped all the summer into my chamber 
window. 

“See here! There is a carriage coming 
this way. The cars must be iu,” said Frank, 
suddenly lifting his head. 

41 There is a face looking out! What if it 
were Mildred’s !” with a bound of my heart. 

The carriage stopped. Frank hurried to the 
door, and I heard his “Come quick, Flora,” 
and then I knew ! She was in my arms a half 
minute later, and for tho next half hour our 
tears spoke better words than our lips could. 

My cousin was little changed in looks, unless 
it was in that change which tho inward spirit 
gives to the outward face. That oval face, 
with its bright, smooth bands of hair—tho 
eyes, always shining, but full of all shifts 
and deceits of color, were just like Mildred 
Taleott’s of five years ago. But the lips had 
not the same smiles—something had changed, 
softened, sweetened them, as it had her whole 
manner, and something in her very look and 
presence would have told one that she had 
been acquainted with Borrow—that it had 
clarified, mellowed, ripened her soul. 

44 1 have come to you for rest, Flora, darling 
cousin,” said Mildred, as she laid her head in 
my lap, the day after her arrival. “And this 
littlo cottage of yours is such an alluring nest, 
that I fear I shall fold my wings here forever.” 

“And you shall, Mildred, unless you spread 
them to go to some finer and statelier home 
than my nest can offer you, hung here among 
the hills.” 
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She understood me, and her hand caught 
and detained mine, -wandering through the 
dark, bright mazes of her loosened hair, and 
the brightness of her face waned into something 
sorrowful as the pale moon, and a wind from 
the cast blew coldly over the soul of Mildred 
Talcott. 

“I shall never go to any fine and stately 
home, Flora,” she said, sadly and steadily. 

“Oh, yes,” I hurried to say, “I always 
tralk into a bright country, -when I dream of 
your future, Mildred.” 

She 6hook her head: “ The days of my dreams 
are over, Flora.” 

I cast about in my mind for an answer I 
think she divined what I was doing, for she 
opened her eyes and looking in mine asked, 
“Flora, do you remember what you said to me 
five years ago last month, about the love of a 
true, strong man ?” 

“I remember, Mildred.” , 

“Well, I have lived to learn the truth of all 
that, and having known and put aside the true 
love ouce, I cannot be satisfied with any lower 
and less.” ' 

Just then, my husband entered the room. 
“Get on your bats in a hurry, girls. I want to 
tike you down to the Fort before sunset.” \ 

Thnt evening I related to Frank the conver-| 
ration I had had with Minnie. At the close ho 
walked rapidly up and down the room several 
times, apparently quite lost in thought. 

At last he cams to me. “Flora, I must go 
to New York to-morrow.” I 

“For what, pray ?” j 

“Nomatter,now; on some private business.” ■ 
I was thoroughly provoked. “ You men arc \ 
all alike, Frank Wcldcn. Here I thought you ■ 
were listening to all I have been telling youj| 
instead of which, your thoughts have been- 
absorbed in business; I don’t believe you’ve [ 
heard one word I’ve said.” 

“Oh, yes.. I have, every one.” 

“ But didn’t think it worth replying to ?”' 
Frank laughed and pulled my hair. “You* 
foolish little puss, if you could see the length' 
of your nose into my thoughts you’d be satis¬ 
fied with them.” \ 

I was obliged to take him at his word, and 1 
“make up,” and the next day my husband| 
left for New York, promising to tell me the' 
nature of his business after his return. < 

In two days ho was home again, but he 1 
maintained a strict silence regarding the matter i 
which had taken him away, only laughing at j 
my stimulated curiosity, and promising that it< 
should be appeased next week. J 


J One day, not long after Frank’s return, ho 
'took me on a long ride to visit ono of his 
’patients. Mildred was not feeling quite strong, 
>and did nst accompany us. It was a still, 
’drowsing afternoon, in the early September. 
’Our way lay through an old cross country 
>road, stretching like a soiled silver ribbon 
; betwixt the high banks on either side. The 
J sweet, piney scents of the woods close at hand, 
’drifted through the air, and curtains of silver 
5 and dun mist were hung around the distant 
>mountains. The air was full of tropical lan¬ 
guors; indeed, the whole earth seemed lapsed 
’into that reverie of tho tropics, which soothes 
; her heart every Autumn. Tho deep azure 
^overhead was scarred here and there with thin 
'frostings of cloud, and once we came upon a 
;solitary maple kindled into a scarlet flame, 
.and lifting its fiery red torch amid the green 
forest trees. 

I do not remember that Frank or I spoke 
. but once during that ride back and forth of 
[ twenty miles; for the presence of that Autumn 
-afternoon in its still, intense beauty, brimmed 
*our souls so full and deep, that there was only 
‘room for silence. That once, I said, “Oh, if 
-Mildred was only with us !” 

» “ The afternoon will have its costly gifts for 

| her too,” answered my husband, lightly touch¬ 
ing his horse with his whip, but I did not 
I penetrate his meaning. 

[ It was near sunset when wc reached home. 
;Mildrcd met me at the front door, her eyos 
-widc T and struck through with a strange radi¬ 
ance, and her face lighted into a groat tremu¬ 
lous joy. 

► “Oh, Mildred,” I said, “why didn’t you 
'come with us this afternoon ?” and I put my 
-arms about her. 

[ “Oh, Flora, why did I stay at home?” and I 
>knew by her voice that she did not regret it, 

| that she had been shaken by a great surprise 
'and a great joy. 

I “ AVhat does it mean?” 

* She did not answer—she drew me towards. 
>thc parlor door. A gentleman sitting on tho 
’lounge rose up and came towards me with a 

> smile, and offered me his hand. I searched 
’the strong, bold lineaments a moment, and then 
>1 knew them.' “Mr. North!” I exclaimed. 

J . “Yes, Mrs. Wcldcn, will you not give mo a 
'welcome to your home?” 

! “ Ten thousand of them if you will tell mo 

’how you got here.” 

i “ Ask your husband,” and at the moment 
’that gentleman presented himself at the door. 

- The truth flashed suddenly across me. “Oh, 
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Frank, this is the business -which took you to 
New York !** • ! 

My husband and his guest were warmly 
grasping each other’s hands, and -they both 
joined in a long, hearty burst of laughter, at 
the closo of which, Frank came over to mo and 
said, “Well, little lady, are you relieved, now 
you have discovered my secret, and will you 
forgive me for keeping it?” 

“Yes, you dear old fellow. You’ve con¬ 
ducted the whole thing in a manner worthy of 
the most accomplished femalo diplomatist in| 
such matters.” 1 

“And it was my first attempt, too. What| 
have you to say for it, Mildred?” She came 1 
towards him, her eyes swimming in a fine,, 
tender light, and two broad damask roses in 
her cheeks. 

- “What could I jay, Frank, to the man who 
had just saved my life?” she said, laying her 
hands in his. 

Just then, Dinah came to tell us supper was 
ready. Wliat hearts of joy and gratitude wo 
carried to the table that night! 

“You dream dreams about my future 
how, Flora,” said Mildred, the next time wo 
were alone together.’ ■ 

• “But there will bo one little shadow winding 
through them, and thnt the thought that you 
must leave us so soon.” 

“Not for a month or two. Oh, Flora, how 
good God has been to me—good even in the 
darkness and sorrow that fell upon my youth ; 
for I seo now that without these I never could 
have been to Fletcbcr North tho true and 
loving wife 1 humbly hope that I shall now.” 

The young man, just entering the hall, 
caught these last words. He entered the room, 
drew his betrothed to his side, and looking 
down on her tenderly, said, 

, “I thank God, Mildred, for those words of 
yours! How my heart has hungered and 
thirsted for them during the five long years in 
which our lives have lain apart. I thank Him 
tod, that He has opened my eyes to tho light, so 
that I see what part I bear, in tho past in its 
bitterness and misconceptions.” 

“But those are buried now. We will not 
speak of them, Fletcher.” 

“Never again; for, after all, they have borne 
good fruits, whoso fragrance shall fill our 
lives; and because of this, we shall always be, 
tender, forbearing, patient with each other.” ■ | 

Mildred did not answer; but her face was; 
lifted to the young lawyer’s, and looking at it., 
I have no fear for tho future of my cousin, \ 
Mildred. Talc ott, < 
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i “ Well, what is it V* was the reply, in a cold 
|tone, for Mr. Burton knew by the intonation 
and the pause after bis name, that his wife 
had something to say which she hesitated 
about uttoring. 

“I called at Mrs. Castello’s this forenoon, 
when I came from the store, and she showed 
me such a nice parlor stove. It only cost twelve 
dollars! She said there was one more just 
like it at Ensign’s. I do wish you would buy 
it!” 

“Don’t you know the taxes must bo paid 
next month?” 

“Yes, but Mr. Heywood’s note falls duo this 
week, and you know he is punctual to a day.” 

“ That will have to go for two stacks of bay 
I bought yesterday. I should not take any 
comfort if I got trusted for them.” 

“I thought you intended to sell off part of 
the cattle and two colts.” 

“Prices are too low this winter! I think I 
can make more to keep them through.” 

The silence that hero came was not agreeable 
to cither. Mrs. Burton saw that another 
winter of self-denial must follow the many ' 
that had passed since their marriage. For the 
first few years she had borne deprivations 
cheerfully, with a brave heart, for sho knew 
they were planting the soil wide and deep with 
seed, that would spring up and bear abun¬ 
dance for all future necessaries, and many of 
tbe elegancies of life; but as the years passed 
on, and the small farm swelled to almost 
numberless acres, covering the adjoining bills 
and meadows, yet leaving"the desire for more 
Jstill unchecked in her husband’s mind, she 
•began to be discouraged, and fear that they 
>never should enjoy but a tithe of the wealth 
’they had both labored so hard to acquire. 

> Mr. Burton was not really a penurious man. 
!He often gave freely in charity, and any ex* 
rpenses in improvements for the comfort of bis 
^stock were promptly incurred; but to lay out 
] money for conveniences in the house, seemed 
: like a dead loss to his capital, taking from it 
>and bringing no return. 

| Husband and wife had been gradually sepa¬ 
rating in thought for a long time, and they 
now saw things from a very different stand 
point, and only that'Mr. Burton had rather 
the strongest mind and held that controlling 
power, which the strong ever hold over tbe 
weak, were they kept from harsh words and 
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bickerings tlmt turn, one by one, to fretting 
sled, the silken threads of love. But the con¬ 
trolling power was not always strong onough 
to fetter thought, and very bitter ones some¬ 
times arose as thdy did now. 

“It did not come very hard to take fifty 
dollars to buy a silver plated harness, when he 
h*d two good ones in the barn; and now 
refuse mo a stove that only costs one-fourth as 
much, when I need it so badly. I have not a 
decently painted room in the whole house, and 
that new barn down to the east lot, that no one 
sees a dozen times a year, had to bo of just 
such a shade, and the posts and cornice of a 
different color to make a good contrast; but 
anything will do for a wife!” and her foot 
patted the floor restlessly, and her lips closed 
firmly over a choking sob, smouldering it; for 
she was too indignant to let it reach her hus¬ 
band’s ears. 

“ I wish she would not ask me for stoves, 
chairs, and everything else. I am sure our 
things were good enough once, and I don’t see 
why they are not now!” said Mr. Burton to 
himself, in a vain attempt to call back a com¬ 
placent feeling. “ Twelve dollars is not much, 

1 know, but it will buy a ton and a half of 
hay, and that will almost keep those colts j 
through the winter, and they will bring seventy J 
dollars apiece next fall, and I guess that will : 
do us more good than using the parlor a half* 
dozen timesj when the dining-room will an-, 
swer.” J 

The stillness, only broken by his wife’s < 
slippers patting the hard floor, grew every* 
moment more oppressive, and with a remark, \ 
“that he must go out and see what sort of- 
work that new carpenter made!” he passed into; 
the back stoop, and in examining the job, which { 
exactly Buited him, forgot about the stove andj 
all its concomitant annoyances. < 

Four weeks more, and winter, which hadj 
dallied with alternate smiles and frowns, J 
settled down into her most sombre mood.. Thee 
snow lay in huge drifts over the tops of the < 
highest fences, and the roads packed like the < 
hardest adamant, grew smooth under each < 
step, till they became glary like the ice-bound < 
waters. Everybody that owned, or could hire £ 
a horse and sleigh, seemed to be out, and bells < 
jingled in all directions. Mr. Burton, with his \ 
splendid creams, and dashing harness nndS 
cutter, would have been in his element flying 5 
over the frozen roads, but unfortunately, an£ 
unlucky step in the commencement of tho£ 
storm had sent him prostrate to the ground, £ 
and when he arose, it was with a badly sprained <; 


> ankle, and, for the first time in his life, he was 
Ca prisoner within the four walls of his home. 
^The thermometer stood at a hundred and one, 
rand Mrs. Burton, who had a dozen pies to 
^make, thinking it too cold to go out into 
tthe open, airy kitchen, had gathered her ma¬ 
terials into the dining room, and with sleeves 
£ rolled up, was busily putting the finishing 

< touches to the first six, when an exclamation 
5 from her husband made her turn around, and 
5 she caught sight of a sleigh passing the side 
vwindow. Woman-like, her next glance was 
C around the room, and her cheek crimsoned at 
5 the unusual disorder. Mr. Burton, with the 
£ restlessness of a half sick man, had gathered 

< about him a dozen old papers, a plate of apples, 
^and a broken whip, with strips of leather to 

> mend it. Elsie and Eunice, the two youngest 
? children, taking advantage of their mother’s 
£ preoccupation, had reached down with a broom 
£ a shawl, and had covered a group of chairs for 

> a play-house; and then her own work spread 
>out over the whole table, spices, mince-meat, 

flour and plates, casting a double look of dis¬ 
order over everything. But there was not 
time to even replace a chair before the knock 
came, and she opened the door to admit the 
last person on earth she would like to see, the 
stylish—and as report said, rather gossiping 
Mrs. Fairhaven, of Norwalk. She was an old 
girlhood acquaintance, who had resided east 
since her marriage, till the previous fall, and 
this was a return visit, for the one Mr. Burton 
had insisted on making them at an early day. 
Mrs. Burton was aware that her husband had 
once taken quite a fancy to her visitor, and if 
Mr. Fairhaven had not stepped in before any 
proposal had been made, Mrs. Fairhaven might 
possibly have been Mrs. Burton, and ail lady 
readers can imagine that this did not add to 
the pleasantness of her feelings, at her present 
surroundings. She understood at the time of 
her visit, though Mr. Burton did not dream of 
lit, his evident anxiety that she should look her 
best, in her new silk' dress and set of cameos 
purchased for the occasion, and the training 
and curveting of his horses to make them show 
off to the best advantage, and now to have 
them come to such a home, and to find that 
home in disorder, was too aggravating, and 
she felt that if she could bury her head fn 
the dreariest, coldest nook in the house, it 
would be bliss to what she must pass through. 
But Mrs. Burton was, at heart, too much of a 
lady, and understood her duty as hostess too 
well, to let her annoyance be seen; and so she 
received Mrs. Fairhaven kindly, and sought. 
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for. the easiest chair, inwardly contrasting it/worm water, that happily was on the stove, 
with the elegent brocatello covered one which s tried to bring out the real color. That was a 
had been offered her at her visitor's homo; and r much easier task than cleansing the hair, 
with a few apologies over her baking, pro-£ which was matted up with some substance re- 
cecded in a quiet, unobtrusive manner tocscmbling molasses. The tried mother looked 
arrange the room. Mrs. Foirhaven’s little 5 around for an explanation, and saw that eke 
Eddie, au active, boisterous child, was with ; had carelessly left a crock of boiled cider on 
her, and with Mrs. Burton’s two children, who / the dresser, and the busy boy had mounted a 
were ever ready to follow a leader, they mado S chair, and, as little Elsie said, fed them all 
the room vocal with noise. In vain were all c they wanted, then used it as pomatum for 
side frowns and shakes of the head; and Mrs. >their hair. Between the coal and the molasses 
Burton seeing that a moment’s undisturbed £ and sooty tongs, his nice sacquo was of as 
conversation was not to bo hoped for, went / many colors as Joseph's coat, and Mrs. Burton 
into the deserted kitchen, and filling the stove S fervently ejaculated, for the first time in her 
with the dry.est wood from, the wood-house, C life— 

soon had a warm fire; then bringing a pan ofS “ Well, I am thankful ray children arc all 
pop corn, and dish of chestnuts and apples, Sgirls, if this is the way boys act,” and she 
called the children out to enjoy themselves £ wiped off the worst spots on Eddy’s sacquo with 
alone. . pa wet cloth, and combed out the Inst tangle 

In the lull that followed, an hour passed by £from his sticky hair, then sent him in to his 
quietly, the gentlemen recalling memories of mother, so that she could hurry to the well for 
olden times, and Mrs. Fairhavcn almost going > a pail of water. 

into ecstasies over her beautiful homo east, and > The dining room was of decent site, but Mr. 
her splendid furniture, and gay neighbors, 3 Burton, with an extra chair for his lnrae fool, 
that never left her an hour of dullness. It was > and Mrs. Fairhaven, with her voluminous 
very trying to listen to all this with a mind > flounces, and the spread-out table, with the 
preoccupied by the scanty tea-set and the one >children dodging about under foot, left but 
lamp, and the din nowand then from the ^little space, and Mrs. Burton in her hurry, and 
kitchen that foreboded mischief. But Mrs.!>the embarrassment arising from having her * 
Burton listened patiently, offering a remark > visitor’s keen watch on every movement, felt 
now and then, and giving the few affirmative > awkward, and of course lost her usual case, 
answers expected of her, till her visitor, tiring/and facility of motion. But, nfter an unusual 
of her theme, turned to her husband to relate J delay, everything was on the table except the 
something he had forgotten. Then she arose, >lamp, and, going to bring it, she found the 
to make preparations for the tea, that, now the/chimney missing. A shining fragment here 
days were so Bbort, could not be on tlio table l and there on the carpet, just discernible in 
before dark. On trying the kitchen door, she Jthe gathering darkness, told the story, and slio 
found it fast, hut after a few endeavors, man- /went back and lit her table with tallow candles, 
aged to open it a little, and such a sight as , feeling ns if she did not much care what mor- 
met her eye! They had tied the door with Jtification came next. 

the clothes line, and the three children, Eddie/ At last, tea was over; Mrs. Fairhavcn’s fair 
at their head, were marching, up and down, /shoulders shawled by her husband’s attentive 
with their faces black as coal could makehands, and the words, “Oh, I have lmd such 
them, playing “Indian.” Their hair was all [a perfectly nice visit!” still mockingly vibrat- 
stuck up on top of their heads, with some/ing on the air when, the door closed, and the 
substance, as we see the pictures of Indian/reaction came. Sob after sob, that writhed 
chiefs, and Eddie had a pair of smutty tongs '! the slight frame, as if it would burst for utter- 
swung over his belt, and a fire shovel upright ijance, came from Mrs. Burton’s lips as she 
in his hand, and every few, moments they /sunk down on the bed-room lounge, and wept 
would give a whoop that made tho old kitchen ' {f over her shame and mortification. It might 
rirfg as If inhabited by wild beasts. jjhave been babyish to have given away so; but 

All this was very ludicrous, yet at that par- <> every word of her once rival had come to her 
ticular .moment, rather aggravating, when ]>cars with a disguised tono of exultntion, and 
every moment of time seemed of double value, v was all the harder to bear, because she could 
It would never do to take Mrs. Fairhavcn’s cj only bear, not ward it off openly in any. 
boy to her in such a plight, so Mrs. Burton t > manner. r * 

passed around to a gide-dcor, and taking some;, Thero was no cessation at tho vociferations 
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of little Elsie that the lady lmd “left her 
kitty,” as she thrust Mrs. Fairhaven’s victorinc 
in her mother’s face, nor at the sounds of 
a moving chair, and the words, “ Dear Nellie,” 
that came in through the opening door, intoned 
«s gently as if it would carry balm to every 
wound. 

“Oh, don’t cry so !” exclaimed Mr. Burton, 
as he shoved his chair beside her. “ I have 
been a perfect brute, to withhold comforts that 
I would have scorned to have kept from my 
horses. But forgive mo this time, and you 
never shall have reason to complain again. 1 
never realized anything about it before. When 
we had company, I always drove down to the 
village, to show off my team, or roamed around 
the farm, and came in just at tea-time, and I 
challenge any one in America to get up a bet¬ 
ter meal than you, and so I never felt tliat< 
anything was wrong. But I saw it all to-day. j 
The colts shall go in the morning, before eight < 
o’clock, and you shall have the money, and as] 
much more as you wish. Catch me again < 
making my wife get supper, with the children; 
under foot, and the visitors choked up against< 
the wall, as though I couldn’t furnish room* 
for a decent sized body.” < 

“It never rains but it pours,” is as true in< 
fortunate as in unfortunate occurrences, and* 
Mrs. Burton awoke the next day long before; 
the sun, and her children slept long after; so* 
her morning’s work was finished at an early < 
hour, and, with well-filled purse in hand, she* 
stood debating in her mind whether or not she: 
should have their hired man drive her over to< 
the village that very day, to select a stove, < 
when her husband’s brother, in a large, roomy f 
sleigh, drove up to the door, and insisted on* 
their all going home with him, to spend the; 
holidays. Mrs. Burton gave a decided nega-* 
five for herself, but joined in urging her hus-c 
band to go; and, as he could offer no objection, J 
the children were soon dressed, nnd he, witln 
his foot bolstered on pillows and blankets, was* 
soon by their side, cu routo for the old home-* 
stead. < 

It is so nice to have husband nnd children j 
out of the house, when a woman really desires t 
to work, that Mrs. Burton felt quite an elation j 
of spirit, as she bundled up for a ride to the ( 
village. She had cordial permission to pur-J 
chase whatever she thought best, and money < 
enough to pay for wlint she bought; and as < 
there wa§ no one to wait upon, or look after, * 
u she would sec,” ns she said to herself, “ what < 
could be accomplished in a week.” WinterJ 
is a leisure timo with meat workmen, so she; 


Jeasily found a painter to commence work that 
>very afternoon; then she selected wall paper 
Jfor her parlor, dining room nnd kitchen ; and 
’carpet, nnd oil-cloth, and window-shades, to 
; match, and was back to her own house with n 
'new stove in the sleigh, just as the clock 
itold the hour of noon. 

> Jacob, their hired man, assisted her to tear 

> - 

up the old carpet, and remove the furniture, 

\ nnd it was then but a few moments’ work to 
join the pipe, set up the store, and have a nice 
fire by the time the painter arrived with his 
ready-prepared materials. There was but 
little wood-work in the rooms, except the doors, 
and as they kept a fire all night, tho second 
coat, which was all that was needed, was ready 
for tho paper-hangers on the fourth day. One 
more journey was made to tho village, to select 
chairs, fables, a set of crockery, and a few 
other articles, and then the parlor received its 
finishing touch, by tacking down a nice carpet, 
and tho sitting-room grew eosey and comfort¬ 
able by the addition of ft plain ingrain, stretched 
over its ample dimensions. The cold, desolate 
kitchen, that only needed a few patches of 
mortar to make it tight, was fixed up, and 
grained in imitation of oak, papered in warm, 
rich colors, and the floor covered with neat 
oil-cloth. After it was all done, it was chris¬ 
tened the “ dining room,” and a nice room it 
made, with the door of the pantry opening in:.', 
it, and another door, leading into a smaller 
apartment, now called a “ store-room.” 

“The pleasantest room in the whole house,” 
said Mrs. Burton, complacently, to Susan, a 
smart girl, who had been hired for the wcek- 
ns she turned from a side window, that took in 
ft view of the church in the distance, with a 
white cottage nestled here and there, and then 
a long stretch of forest and meadow land; 
“and so it should be, where one must live and 
work most of the time, everything should be 
cheerful, to make the heart cheerful, and then 
tho hands, like the clock’s, will movo uniform 
with the great pulse-beat.” 

It was all done—the hired girl paid and sent 
home, nnd Mrs. Burton drew up her low 
rocking-chair before the glossy grate, to resi 
and think. Her heart was pulsing with hap¬ 
piness; not that which springs from gratified 
pride, but the feeling that comes from tin? 
attainment of what one knows is a right, long 
hoped for, long labored for, despaired of, and 
then suddenly possessed. 

Tho cakes were baking in the oven, the table 
set in all its glory of new crockery—for Mrs. 
Burton was momentarily expecting her bm- 
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band, -when Mrs. Fairhavcn called for the* 
Missing victorino. There 'was a stare, nnd< 
look of surprise, but all comments were sup- J 
pressed, as she rapidly glided into a chat, < 
which was prolonged till Mrs. Burton persuaded, 
her to lay aside her wrappings, and take an * 
early tea with her; and, if at her other visit < 
she left with any exultation of spirit over her j 
early friend, "she felt none now, as she saw, < 
through the open hall door, the true, genuine J 
look of affection and love, as husband and wife < 
met after their week’s separation, and listened, 
to the outpoured praises given her for her work* 
of the last few days. < 

“Your New Year's present, Nellie!" in anj 
undertone, as his wife took up a package* 
from the desk, and if anything could have‘ 
shown the genuineness of the change in Mr. < 
Burton’s mind, it was the gifts that came to ( 
Sight as she cut the string—the commencing' 
numbers of two popular monthlies, so ardently. 
yearned and asked for, long denied, and nowj 
coming unexpectedly, free-will offerings from< 
her husband. < 

Berea, Ohio. \ 
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BY SAHA A. WENTZ. 

“Homely woman, isn’t shot** I ovorheard 
one protty young girl any to another, as I 
passed them on Broudwny this morning. “O 
' arl” I inwardly exclaimed, I thought I was 
liiing alone in tho world this morning: I was 
exuberant with a sense of plenauro, and 
doit for a moment, this strangor has prostrated 
me (metaphorically) with a feather; but I 
■ to fact and truth on my side, whilo sho is 
controlled by mcro nppearanoea. Homely? 

of courso I know it, but I would rather 
forget it. I always felt ns if our Lord had set 
mo in a caso that I did not liko, and yet liko 
-II other homely pcoplo, I havo often con¬ 
gratulated mysely that X was not as ugly- 
jookiug as that woman. Indeed, (it is com¬ 
mendable to bo outspoken with ono’s self) I 
‘ to sometimes looked in tho glass and dis- 
NTcrcd an indescribable ngrcoabloncss in my 
countenance, which it was strange did not 
fiscinato others; it is truo, I have latterly 
thought I must havo boon self-deceived. / 
given up! Mrs. Siowo wonders what a 
roman comes to when sho gives up. I havo 
come to this point! I havo reached a crisis 
wherein, with great strength of mind I say to 
njself, “ Dorothea Miller, look tho truth in tho 
' :ft, my dear, not in tho back ! you aro fifty, 
ndoh! how thankful you.ought to bo! You 
r« not captivating, and how deeply sensiblo 
jou should be that it is a mercy to you; 
bmuso if you wore, you would think of it a 
doxen timeB where you now think, Duty, duty, 

’ ty, what a beautiful institution it is!" 

Liko tho immortal Watts, my ideas often 
ow firth in rhyme; bo, interiorly, ono day I 
laid, “Duty makes beauty!” (Everything 
that is interesting about mo happens out of 
light; i. o., in my inner realm.) As I was 
’My humming this rhyme and paring potatoes 
in cousin Esther’s kitchen, I was arrested by 
the philosophy of tho idoa. Tho evening before 
I had read, “ A pious and cheerful spirit 
Muses tho most unnttractivo oountennnco to 
becomo beautiful.” 

“0, bahl what a fib!” I cried, throwing 
down tho papor; religion is not worth much if 
it can’t walk up to tho cannon’s mouth and 
tell the truth down to tho last iota! Religion 
dont change tho physique, and convort a 
*quint-oyod man into a beauty, neither does it 
reduce tho dimensions of an immense upper 
lip, or turn down a very skyward nose. Never 
did I feel in a more pious and ohoorful frame 


of mind than last week, after I had six of my 
front teeth extracted, preparatory to a new sot, 
yet when I walked into tho parlor, forgetting 
that my personal appearance was changed, and 
smiled in tho full serenity of my content, 
oousin Estlior fairly shrieked with laughter 
and exclaimed, 

“You are a porfect fright!” 

The baby was wild with terror. Just to 
think of tho inhorent viciousness of infancy, 
which was unable to porceivc my pious temper 
in my faco! Well, ns I was saying, that 
paragraph that I read last evening, threw 
mo into a Tory sarcastic humor, and from 
that I went on in some way to got provoked 
over a little meanness on cousin Esther’s 
part, that I had scarcely noticed at the time; 
so attractive is ill humor that when fuel is not 
at hand, it carefully goes in search of it, and 
digs it up from a forgotten hole; this littlo 
meanness was Esther’s remark above recorded. 
When, after two or throe hard-working hours, 
I had got myself into a very unsatisfactory 
moral condition, I suddenly realised tho exact 
process by which I had made myself uneasy. 
I must undo my work and repair tbo rent I 
had mndo in my religious character. I don’t 
know what tho reason is, but 1 am always 
careering towards sainlship or subsiding into 
wickedness. I am serene, or I get mod over 
somo arrangement, and if my organ of vene¬ 
ration wero larger, or I were more prudent, I 
would not toll what had mado mo irroto on this 
ovening; ns I am talking to myself, I mny as 
well bo oandid and say, I remarked interiorly, 
“Now I do not boo why tho Lord has not 
shown more justice in mundane affairs. Why 
has no mndo bad peoplo handsome, and well- 
disposed persons like myself, ugly ? Why must 
I carry my homeliness from tho crodlo to tho 
grave ? They havo always said * bo good, be 
good.’ What shall I bo good for? They say, 

1 so that you will bo prepared to dio!’” 

I fear I nover shall bo resigned to float 
about in a vapory state. I do object to, 
and protest against tho orthodox stato of 
things. There must be a mistnko somewhere. 
Onoo when a child, a lady said to my Uncle 
John— 

“ That child is of a consumptive build !*• 

I bounded electrically into tho horrors of 
darkness. And still I sometimes cry, 

II Things arc not right. I cannot nbido thorn! 

I rebel!” 

As I sat alone with tho baby, oousin Esther 
having gone to a concert with her husband, I 
thought I might as well cry. So I did cry~^ 
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just as bard as I wanted to, and.I felt liket? I bad struggled for ten years to show Timolbj 
sunshine after it, and remarked, Stliat I was of a philosophical turn of mind,km 

• “Pshaw I what bare you been making suol cho had so frequently asked me to square oj 
a fuss for, Dorothea? You knew better all £ statement of tho other day with the one I ru 
the time! you had a consciousness that yoi sin the- act of making, that I had given cp 
wore not talking to your best self.: You hare ^argument and resorted to “because!” Who 
faith, a whole world of it. Now. reverse the S'*because” was worn out, I wound up with, "[ 
picture! lift your nature up that it may open c said' that one time, but I say t/tia this timt” 
-and receive the reviving imago of the Paticnl S Timothy’s severe training had tho effect n 
Dover of mankind. Put first take tho Holy < make mo keep my best and sweetest thoughts 
Book to tone your spirit.” - ... rto myself. Sometimes ho said, “Dorotbn, 

. .1 opened the Testament and read upon the SI should think a woman of your years vrotM 

instant, “ Thera is a natural; body, and there c bo less visionary I You are sound upon sosw 
is a spiritual body.” The. passage Hashed $ questions I” 

with light through all the arches, galleries and C I seldom replied to. such observations; Id 
chambers of “tho house -I live in,” and 1 ?this is the way I would soliloquize;—“A 
hummed softly. S woman of my years! Timothy Brown, if y« 

: “I build my house of ceaseless cares:— S know m0 ond m 7 cogitations, you would!. 

. My daily labors, great or small/ j> amazed at tlio length and breadth, and lmgltk 

. Are pearly gates and golden stairs, Cand depth of my visionary propensity, i&l 

That lead to Christ’s own banquet hall.” S yct j am moro truIy prttct i co l than you ■ 

“Yes,” I murmured, “a spiritual body," it SEsthcr. The other afternoon when Esther bii 
.says. “Why have I . been trying to make ?hor tea party, and the kettle would not boil 
myself a martyr to the idea’of vagueness and Sand the company were becoming depressed 
vapor ? A body ! how charming the thought. 1 edid she not come out in the kitchen to me \' 
and what is more, 'we shall all bo changed in 5 was putting chips under tho refractory vessel 
the twinkling of an eye.’ How swift the Sand sny, ‘Cousin Dorothea, do do somethia 
metamorphosis that takes us out of the natural -Jfor those people, they are so stiff and golems' 
body to live forever in the spiritual body. I SI reflected a moment with my hand tod; 
-turned over theTeaves : of the Bible and.read, Pbrow, and then exclaimed, ‘ I’ll take them oil 
‘ Let the beauty of the Lord our God*lje. upon S to thnt hill at the rear of tho garden, and mill 
-us.’” ?them ploy tag. I’ll pursue the fattest el’ 

I admire consistency exeedingly, and yet I Sgentlomnn up the hill and down again, and bj 
-found myself falling into a life-long, lmbit—I Cthe time ho becomes lively, a sphere of eibfls- 
was veering round into a position exactly dration will pervade the rest.’ She raised b 
.opposite to the one I had occupied, an hour Shand dissentingly, and out came Timothy, j" 
.before.- I took up the newspaper and read ?as I was saying, 'we must adapt means It 
Again, ‘t A pious and cheerful spirit, &o.,” and Sends; tho caso is’ 

it was wonderful what a serenity diffused itself ? “ Truly desperate I” he interrupted. "Doro- 

rover-me as I perused the whole article. I Sthca, go right ini I must breathe andresti 
soliloquized at tho close:—. Cmoment here.” 

“Now; Dorothea, the defect was in you! ) “Shall I fall down in the centre of the room!” 
You did not look into this author’s words from >I nsked earnestly, “it would both startle : ' 
an ongelio mood, consequently you failed > enliven them; it would produce a freer circi- 
.to perceive-the action of his.mind. This is the Ration ; possibly cause”—here I found myself 
‘way of it: he is a truly good man, and good-, Jescorted by my two cousins to tho very parlor 
ness to him is beauty, hence when ho sees its ,door, which Timothy opened before retreating, 
expressionin a .human face, his far-sent look i ’It was so sudden that I could.not act with pre¬ 
passes beyond the physical, and bo beholds the 11 meditation,' so I. simply seated myself beside 
eventual'angel,' which-shines upon him andt |tho fat old gentleman, who was very deaf, and 
■fills him with a vague sense - of tenderness and | 1 screamed, “beautiful weather! Why didn't 
grace.” • ' < your wifo coma, Mr. Gilgal ?” 

!-1 was very much,delighted with this expla- ( “O.no, not at all. I rarely got hungry!” 
nation, although there Silted across my mind < was the answer, which embarrassed mo tosueh 
■the incredulous “Hal ha! bal”.with which; a degree that Icould only regain my composure 
Esther’s husband-, was- apt to receive - my last j by counting silently a thousand. I was dimly 

conclusions. - .’ i. - e conscious that one or two persons spoke wbiij 
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i was thus engaged. Had I been pciynitted c 
if Esther to do as I had proposed, how useful < 
id practical might have been the result! it c 
ight have started a new stylo of entertain- * 
nt, which would not bo bo wearing upon the < 
nerrous system of hostess and guests. 11 .A J 
..oman of my years!” those words are like aJ 
rod held over mo to keep me from acting < 
‘ rally. Now there are times when, strange < 
s it may seem, I really feel as if frisking and <j 
capering would express my stale of being. DoS 
I do it! No, of course not, unless tho curtains £ 
down, and I am alone in the house with/ 
the baby. I am amenable to public opinion in S 
my deportment; perhaps there are other ladies c 
of fifty who are affected just as I am; poorS 
Is! how sorry I am if they too feel as if S 
they are walking in iron armor! But I don’t/ 
believe they do, because I have often tried S 
with the greatest Bubtlcty and skill to ascertain ^ 
whether they knew that they were anything^ 
bat pains-taking elderly persons. They looks 
t me so overwhelmingly, and quenchingly, ? 
with such a smile of incredulous superiority, 5 
that I shut the pearly gates of my thought £ 
to them, while I scan their faces with > 
pitying indulgence. I know that they are> 
uying to themselves, “ Visionary!” while 
am saying, “ Would that the ‘honey of persua- > 
lion’ could be dropt upon my lips, that they > 
might pnint for you the glories of the rising > 
day!” TheyTollow me with their eyes, men- > 
tally observing, “ Isn’t she a queer old maid? > 
la! she’ll never get mnrricd now! If she > 
uerhad any attractions, they are gone long > 
since. Sho has been laid on the shelf these > 
twenty years !” And what am I saying all this ; 
time? 

"Would that I could reveal this abounding 
life, which is so eager to express itself, and yet 
sits so stilly in ray breast! looking forward and 
waiting! Yes! I am Cinderella! my frock, 

(i. e., body) is getting Tagged a little and worn 
out; it is not now any more, but I am a supra- 
mortat creature, a child of the skies, a disguised 
princess, walking with elastic step upon the ! 
earth, not knowing at what moment the disguise \ 
will be dropt off. Life presses t ogether its sweet- 1 
esl flowers of presentiment, and often I inhale < 
odors from the promised land. I go with jnbi- J 
lant heart to meet the record of approaching; 
destiny, I hear the tinkle of delicate bells, \ 
look up cheerily every time I have to" take ■ 
up a homely duty. Shall ’I ever meet "“ old J 
4 ge ?” , One ! is 1 expected 1 r to sail across the' 
ocean of life, arid anchor upon the square rocksY 
of judgment and propriety/looking ** superior J 
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down” upon all the freaks of youth; to bo 
sure, I should bo very wretched if made to 
'commit nil those freaks over, but the spirit.of 
.careless fun that was the cause of them, I 
| claim as still my cspcciul property, having 
never relinquished it, only driven it back at 
!times when I was busy with other things. 
When I have time, and have removed an incu¬ 
bus in tho shape of various wickednesses/the- 
bird of joy will be let Iooeo to carol down tho 
sunny ages hiB triumphal notes. 

Once I looked up to tho Great Controller with 
unloving awe; then I saw tenderness in the 
faco of Christ the Lord ; then I shrank from, 
and alternately prayed to the Powerful Dis¬ 
poser. Now I turn to Him as the warming 
central fire of life, and gleams of beauty and 
delight glint upon me from His radiant face. 

I dare go to him with my laughter and my 
tears; I dare open to his benignant gaze all 
the doors of my heart. It is sweet to look up 
to Him without affectation, without an induced 
preparation of solemnity. Ah! the solemn 
sounds come often enough rolling towards mo 
from the fields of life. 

“Laid on the shelf these twenty years!” 
Was there ever an hallucination at onco so 
gigantic and grotesque ? I was decidedly 
older at sixteeen than I am now; that innocent 
period was a most’affected and artificial time 
with me; it was the critical epoch when I said 
things for effect, and they wouldn’t take effect, 
which plunged me in direful gloom. Did I 
learn sense from that, and ascertain that people 
did not trouble themselves about what I Baid 
and did? Did I Seek that simplicity which is 
supposed to be indigenous to the youthful 
mind? Not at all! With tho gloom which 
seizes the unappreciated in my breast, I strove 
to appear as if I were in a halcyon condition! 
Could I mako such superhuman exertions to be 
opaque now? No! it would be too fatiguing. 

I knew that “ sixteen” was “ tho place where 
the laugh ought to come in,” and I would try 
to laugh anyhow. No one but myself knows 
what I underwent in trying to be a “youthfnl 
Hebe, with not a wish ungratified, with not a 
ripple to mar her. placid happiness.” 

- Ripple! what do novel writers mean by 
deluding the yodrig so ? Poor things ! I am 
glnd I have navigated past that trying time. 

I don’t require myself to be “lively” how, 
unless I am in the humor. I dori’t : go to bed 
and cry after having affected merriment with a 
bevy of girls, who laughed insnpportably nt am 
incredibly : smnll-8ized : joke. What^did; I cry 
for? - I didn’t know then; I know 'now. I- 
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was simply young ; that was all- that ailed mo. 
I had no idoa what a dolioious and gorgeous 
thing it was to bo a human being, with a 
thousand-sided nature, reaching towards the 
primal Bplendors of Paradise. I did not see 
the overarching sky of love under wliiah I 
now walk; I did not sea the tondar dawns 
of innocence that riso over the face of angel¬ 
hood. 

“Like the swell of some sweet tune 

Morning rises into noon, 
t May glides outward into Juno.” 

So I say to my heart, I am gliding into this 
stately and glorious Juno. Ah I 1 know it, 
though if I were to speak it to the practical 
ladies abovo mentioned, they would only in- 
dulgo in puzzled smiles, and wonder whera I 
would find the Fountain of Immortal Youth. 
Where, indeed, if not beside the crystal 
streams, the hills, the green pastures, tho 
goldon-stroetcd oities of tho upper country ? 

Did I ever have a “communication” from 
there? No! nothing of the kind; and yet the 
instinct of tho bird docs not wail it from a 
wintry clime to a summer-land, more surely, 
than I beliovo I am being wafted to the sunny 
shores of yonder £1 Dorado. Am I not pro- 
sumptious and over hopeful ? Yes! I think I 
must bo, but the consideration does not take 
out of my being the joy of confidence and' 
exultation. If I need discipline there, I shall ] 
neoept it as the broad of lifo which is to sus- j 
tain me until my hand touches tho gato of tho' 
promised Eden. And yet do I not love to walk ! 
this “vale of tears?" Who more? It is a' 
radiant place, written all over with faint' 
symbols.of tho “world to come.” It is my] 
sohool, whioh is to prepare me for my travels i 
in that wondrous land before me. Would i] 
oross tho soa and enter tho precious-stoned < 
temples ere my King and Teacher gave the, 
sign ? Ah no 1 But there is a doar and ‘ 
simple philosophy that oan link each day with ( 
yonder future. Mr. Beeoher has discovered’ 
that thero is a potent alchemy in doing wlmt < 
we do not want to do. For example, if I in- ] 
flexibly sweep my room, instead of reading < 
something interesting—if I go to Aunt Jemi-' 
ma’s and try to amuse her an hour, instead < 
of sitting in my room reading and studying, do c 
I not find myself introduced into an airy and < 
delightful atmosphere of real lifo ? I do, c 
oortainly, and the greater'the effort, the more£ 
enchanted I am that I did it. Sometimes I< 
say, < 

“O fie, I am tired of trudging this treadmill C 
round of household cares; breakfast, dinner^ 
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and tea; the oating is not so bad as the cease 
less cooking. Whcro will my higher nalurs 
find any nourishment ? Will this kettle 
coffee, and this horrid stick of wood I a 0 
. putting in the stove, cultivate my nosthetie 
? tastes?” 

e When I work in this spirit there is an absent* 
>of sunshine; but when I say, “Ido this for 

> tho sake of tho tweet forevermore ,” n golden rain 

> baptizes me, and tho rainbow of tho covenant 
’shines athwart the sky; everything goes to a 
’happy, light-hearted mcasuro, and I could kin 
>the hourly path in which I walk, because it u 
| tho very ono through which I mutt bo led to 
| reach my destination; then a vision comes to 
>me as I look upon Esther's tender face as sbt 
I quiets her child. I see her translated and 
[robed in beauty, bccauso through tho days of 
■time, she sought to bccomo like tho pure in 
] heart. I see Timothy, good and manly, beside 
[her, free from earthly cares, and with faults 
: subdued. A hallowed light envelops tho home- 
' group, everything coarse and mean glides 
]from view, and grandeur encircles our lot; it 
is mingled with softness and awe. 

Would I daro now to utter a discontented 
[word? Would I dare now to fling a shadow 
1 of evil upon a spirit near mo ? Tlioy and I are, 
Hiving and working for tho Great Hereafter* 
[and from thence tbo hiding clouds arc often 
blown to admit rejoicing breaks of light 
“ The coal from tho altar” penetrates with 
dawning opal the walls of sense, and shines 
with the splendor of flame upon tho words 
which read, “No good thing will IIo withhold 
from them that walk uprightly.” 

Tho other day when I was showing Esther 
how to embroider, it was on tho tip of my 
tongue to say, “Ab, dear, wont it bo delightful 
when wo sit together in heaven, and ultimate 
designs of graco and beauty V’ I did not say 
it, bccauso Esther thinks I am visionary; but 
slio looked sweeter tome for the thought; she 
will enter the palace some fair day, albeit she 
dreads it now, Christian though sho is. She 
will find that Zion is the perfection of beauty, 
and that Ho who shines thero is more indulgent 
than sho now believes. Our little field of 
duty is even now the garden of tho Lord, and 
we are oulling the rarest flowors to boar away 
to that pure, tropical climo that I call home. 
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iluj flavor's Daughter. 

BY CAROLINE ORNE. 

Xnthanicl Vinton had beeu the minister of a 
retired New England parish twenty years. It 
was now several months, since a general 
failing of health from over-exertion, attended 
with great debility, had compelled him to sus¬ 
pend his pastoral labors. lie had hoped that 
t season of rest would restore him to his origi-' 
nil vigor; but the vital energies had been too' 
much exhausted to be easily renewed, and 
then the committee, selected for the purpose,! 
consisting of three of the more prominent' 
members of the society, called on him that. 
morning to suggest the expediency of choosing 
uuceessor, he did not feel that it was his duty < 
to offer any objection, 

ue was now Bitting near a window, ap¬ 
parently watching the purple glory of the 
dying day, and the golden gleams of sunlight 
glancing in and out, among the rich foliage 
of a grove of maples, which ho had planted 
with his own hands, the first year he lived at 
ihe parsonage. Beneath their shade, tfielead- 
ingpointsof many a sermon had been arranged, 
and prayerfully pondered, which had made the 
beirt of the strong man stronger; and more 
itill, that had spoken peace and comfort to 
tie poor and sorro'wing, and lmd been as balm 
!o the broken spirited, ready to faint and sink 
down by the wayside. 

But his wife who sat near him, busily plying 
her needle, knew only too well, that sad 
ihoughts caused by the visit of the committee, 
more than the beauty and brilliance of the 
sunset hour, filled his thoughts. While there 
was in his countenance a composed, sereno 
expression, resulting from a consciousness of 
having done his duty, she recognized that look 
°f resignation, so sad and touching to all, 
*hose own experience enables them to realize, 
l haf the hearts which have been sorely smitten, 
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are often those most open to its best and holiest 
influences. 

Margaret, the elder daughter, who bad not, 
until within a few months, bo earnestly studied 
the varying aspects which the mind gives to 
the face, saw that, in her father’s, as she moved 
about the room, performing various household 
tasks, which “made her wish to steal away 
and weep.’* 

“ How could Mr Fordhnm and the others,” 
she thought, “have the heart to propose a 
successor, when they saw how weak and worn 
he looked, and must know that he has given 
all but his life to them, and to the society 
whose welfare they professed to have so much 
at heart.” 

Mr Vinton opened his writing desk, which 
stood within reach of his hand, and took thence 
a small manuscript volume of poems. For a 
few moments his eyes rested on one of its 
pages. 

“ Not bad—not bad,” he said to himself, 
softly. Then looking up, he placed his thin, 
wasted hand on what he had been reading. 
“Mary,” said he, speaking to his wife, “I 
have been thinking how true are the words of 
a celebrated writer, where he says, ‘ How deep 
the gulf that divides the tongue from the heart.’ 
We have, in truth, no means of communicating 
the more profound and subtile emotions of our 
nature. We may recognize the sway of its 
hid Jen and deeper currents, and feel the thrill 
of their sweet and solemn music; but, as it 
appears to me, the greatest master of language 
who ever lived, in attempting to give a true 
and faithful transcript of man’s emotional 
nature, must havo felt how meagre the power 
of expression to depict the heart’s higher and 
more earnest aspirations. Its ‘immortal in¬ 
stincts,’ to borrow a phrase from Byron, still 
remain unportrayed. How then must it be 
with one, who even from boyhood, has enjoyed 
but few and brief respites from the sterner 
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duties of life ; thoso "which in tho performance 
demand the strong, untiring hand, us well as 
an unfaltering energy of will ? With one, who 
even in moments, when ‘tho veil of heaven 
seemed half withdrawn,* has found tho spoil 
rudely broken by a whisper in his car, which 
told him that tho corn and potatoes must bo 
hoed?’* 

41 The same as it has always been with you, 1 ’ 
said his wife. 

“Had it not been,” ho repliod, holding up 
the manusoript, “ this might help us out, of 
our pecuniary difficulties.” 

“And why may it not now?” she asked,! 
looking up from her work, and speaking in the] 
bright hopoful way natural to her, as any ono 


tho soft brown curls, which fell over by 
shoulders. Margaret quickened her movcnieetj, 
ns her sister drew near tho house, and by tU 

> time alio entered, everything was in its place. 

> Natlialio wont up to her father, and plucedi 

> his hand a fow largo pansies, their petaj 

j purple and gold rendored richer and mor» 

> vivid from being intormingled with a few Icara 
>of swent-ecentod fern. 

> “I shall havo something prettier—a gmi 
jdoal prettior—for you, in tho morning, p^* 

> said sho. 

> “Shall you V* said ho, passing his hand n- 
JreBsingly over her soft brown curls, as he h- 

> haled tho delicate fragrance of tho pansies ini 
Jforn. “What is it?” 


would havo known, who saw and hoard her. \ 
“I am certain, that I have read few things,‘ 
which to mo soomed so beautiful and touching, i 
as Bomo of thoso littlo poems.” \ 

IJia oyo brightened a little, ns ho said: ' 

“ Your praiso is vory grateful to mo, Mary;; 
woro so than I can well tell you. But thoso pieces’ 
yon call pooms, fall very far short of what 1 1 
havo felt when I had no leisure to mould and > 
shape my thoughts into tnngibloforms, such ail 
might havo been put on paper. It is this, J 
which, in my case, has made still wider nnd< 
deeper the gulf that must over divide the power < 
of expression from thoso richer tides of fcol-J 
ing, which sometimes rise up and fill tho hoart j 
to o’orflowing.” j 

“But if you havo had opportunity to gather < 
only a few of tho goms and flowers which you < 
have soon sparkling and blooming around you, J 
no ono can accuso you of having bcon an un-j 
faithful pastor.” < 

“No, Mary, and in this I find peace. I< 
have, God helping me, dono what I could to< 
seek out for my flock tho green pastures, and< 
tho still 9 cool waters; and if tho storms of life J 
gathered anddarkenodaround them, I havo tried < 
according to tho best of my ability to direct £ 
them to tho true fold.” < 

Just at this momonf, the voico of Nathalio, i 
who was still a child, being seven years ^ 
younger than her sistor Margaret, singing tho5 
words, “ There’s no plaoo like home,” oamo^ 
floating in at an open door, from which a path, $ 
bordered with flowers, lod to tho grovo of£ 
maples. Now and then, as sho moved slowly < 
along, removing a dry loaf, or uprooting nn<j 
intrusive weed, a turn of tho path brought herj 
where sho could bo seen by her parents nnds 
sister. It was a sweet picture which the door-2 
way framed in, ns sho bent over tho flowers,£ 
the golden sunshine glancing in and out among*; 


> “A moss rose; I’vo boon watching the ho] 
>a wholo week, and I nra certain it will begia 
Jto open to-morrow morning." 

> “Yes, a moss roso is very beautiful, thereii 
} no flower I lovo bettor.” 

J Margaret, meanwhile, had signified to bn 
mother that sho was going out to walk & short 
distance, nnd quietly slipped from tho room. 
After an nbsenco of half an hour, sho returned 

“I saw Ann Fordhnm, while I was gone," 
said sho, as sho lit a candle nnd placed it on 
tho light-stand; “and sho told mo, that her 
father received a lino from tho minister 
who hns been applied to, tills afternoon, nit 
that ho writes word ho expeots to bo here i: 
season to preach next Sabbath." 

“What’s Ills name, Margaret?” asked >’»* 
thnlio. 

“ Lindsay—Paul Lindsay. Ho is twentj- 
fivo years old, Ann says.” 

“ That was exactly my ago,” said Mr. Vinton, 
“whon.I camo hero, twenty years ago.” 

“ I shan’t liko him, I know,” said tho impul¬ 
sive Nathalie; and tho rich bloom of her 
checks deepened as sho spoke. 

“ That is a question which may ho boiler 
doeided hereafter,” Baid lior father. 

“But what will you do papa? And what 
will mamma, and Margaret nnd I do!" and 
tears camo into her eyes now, followed by 
quick sob. “I was thinking when I was out 
in tho gardon, how wo should have to go away 
from hero, for I heard some of tho girls f, 
tho othor day, that tho pnrsonngo must he ll: 
minister’s home, let him ho who ho would. !- 
what they said true, papa ?" 

“Yes, Nathalio, a homo for tho minister,il 
what tho parsonago is intended for." 

“Well, aft or all tho trees you havo planted, 
and all the shrubbory and flowers, that 1oo£m 
beautiful, it is too had to have to go away aud 
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lcavo thorn nil. I don’t moan to pull another < 
irccd, and I wish there wasn’t a flower in the 
garden, or nny whoro nonr the house.” 

•< You will alter your mind Nathalie,” said 
her father, “ the nex\ time you go out and look 
at the flowers ;■ and ns for tho weeds, you have 
too groat a love for the beautiful to suffer them- 
togrow amongyour cherished roots and plants. 
Hut remember that thero are other and moro 
noxious woeds than those which spring up 
among your favorite shrubs and flowers.” 

“I know what you mean papa,” and her 
eyes droopod at tho thought of needing the 
rebuko, •‘and I’ll try ns hard as I can to like 
Mr. Lindsay and his wife too, if ho has one. 
But I don’t boliovo I can. I'm afrnid I shall 
hato ’em both, if it is ever so wicked,” and 
cho burst into a passion of tears. 

“ I don't beliove that our little loving Nathalie 
has a heart tt> hato anybody,” said her mother, 
soothingly. 

‘‘Como, Nathy, sit by mo,” said Margaret, 
drawing n ohair eloso to tho light-stand, and 
taking n howspnper from her pocket. “ Hero 
is something I want you all to hear.” 

‘‘Did Mr. Leonard’s folks lend you that?” 
said Natlmlio, her countenance brightening, 
as slio quickly took the scat indicated by her 
sister. 

“Yes, it is last week’s paper, nnd I saw what 
I am going to read, when I was over thore a 
few days ago: Tho business tho oommiltco 
came on to-day, recalled it to mind.” 

Curiosity was excited, and they nil listened 
attentively, while Margaret rend tho subjoined 
“Notice.” 

“A Indy, whose doliento health compels her 
to livo secluded from society, would like to 
engago tho services of a young woman, who 
will be willing to perform such tasks as may 
bo required for tho lady's personal comfort. 
If, after n month’s trinl, she gives good satis¬ 
faction, tho Indy will bo willing to engage her 
fora year; for which timo she will give her 
two hundred dollars, 'to be paid cither quar¬ 
terly, or, ot the oloso.of tho year, as may bo 
preferred. No one need apply, who cannot 
make up her mind to live in strict retirement; 
neither making visits nor receiving them during 
tho year, without tho express permission of her 
employer. A line addressed to N. S., Now 
York City, will reaoh her for whom it is 
intended, and if itmake a favorable impression, 
will bo promptly answered." 

There was a little silence, after Margaret 
finished reading tho notice, which was first 
broken by Mr. Vinton. ( 


<[ “Do you think of applying for tho placo, 
Margaret?" said ho. 

“Yes, father; but that will depend on what 
you and mother say about it.” 

[ "The peremptory, exacting style of tho 
'notice didn’t escape you, I supposo?” 

“No, father; I observed it.” 

| “According ns I understand it, you will bo 
'required, unconditionally, to lose sight of your 
■ own preferences or aversions.” 

’ “ You understand it as I do. I believe every¬ 

body, in a case like the present, expects to bo 
[ suited.” 

' “ And should be,” said Mrs. Vinton, “ unless 

tho amount or nature of tlic services required 
'bo unreasonable.” 

i “ True; yet thero is commonly a tacit under¬ 
standing between tho employer and employee, 
’which makes many little matters optional 
'with tho latter; an indulgence, which tho 
author of tho notice, if I rend tho glimpse of 
her character which it affords aright, will not 
[concede.” 

“IVell,” said Margaret, “I think that I 
[ought, under existing circumstances, to bo 
'willing to submit to almost any amount of 
i self-abnegation, for a remuneration equal to 
the salary you have received yearly, since you 
came to Bccchdalc.” 

“Which is twenty years ago ; making in all, 
'four thousand dollars.” 

[ “Do you know, father,” said Nathalie, “how 
'many services you have held in that timo?” 

[ “Not exactly,” he replied. “ Bather a largo 
[number, I think.” 

i “ Over two thousand,” said she. “ See, I’vo 
[reckoned it up on my slate.” 

1 “ Correct, no doubt,” replied her father. 

[“ But then, dnughtcr, you mustn’t forget, that 
'besides the yearly salary of two hundred 
,dollars, there has been a house to live in, and 
'two acres of land, which in .addition to pastur- 
mgo for a oow, have afforded what fruit and 
'vegetables wo have needed in tho family. Now. 
>tnko the newspaper, as I know you aro longing 
[to do, and see what you can find to amuse 

'you.” . 

! She did not want a second bidding, and with 
’the paper in her hnnd, sho withdrew into a 
,'room, whero the glow in the west,, as yet, 
’made artificial light unnecessary, 
i “Yes,” said Mrs. Vinton, as soon as Nathalie 
[had withdrawn, “ by being careful economists, 
>wo havo never, strictly speaking, lacked for 
| the comforts of life. We have, occasionally, 
>hnd something more than a cup of.cold, water. 
'! to give to the poor and needy; but'I cannot 
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forgot that the products of our naturally sterile 
soil havo, within the last few years, been ob¬ 
tained at the price of your health. The labor 
required was just what you needed for health, 
Mr. Fordham and a few others said. They 
didn’t understand that the vital energies of- 
those who have brain-work to do, should not 
bo so spent by hand-labor, as to produce 
weariness and languor. You remember the 
last work you ever did?” 

“I finished hoeing the little potato-patch, 

I believe.” 

“ Yes. The day was very hot and sultry, 
and you have never stepped outside the door 
si nee. Mnrgaret and I were sitting by a 
window, finishing some sewing we were doing 
for a neighbor, when we saw Mr. Fordham 
ride up to the fence near where you were to 
work, on his fine saddle-horse. ‘That’s right, 
Mr. Vinton,’ said he, in a voice testifying to 
tho soundness of his lungs. * I’m always glad 
when I Bee you with a hoe or an axe in your 
hands. Some people think that if a minister 
needs air and exercise, all ho ought to do is to 
saunter round in the fields and pastures. But 
I am of a different opinion. Belter kill two 
birds with one stone, I say.’ When I snw how 
full of health and spirits he was, and how cool 
and comfortable he looked, while you were 
flushed with heat, and seemed ready to drop 
down, I couldn’t help thinking, and with 
some bitterness too—X may as well own it as 
not—that the exercise of riding a fine saddle- 
horse, like his, might now and then be as 
beneficial to yon, as the kind you were engaged 
in.”. 

*‘I wont say that something like that didn’t 
pass through my mind, as ho stood talking 
with me. But we mustn’t judge neighbor 
Fordham too severely. Ho said as ho thought,, 
and couldn’t be made to comprehend that an 
hour employed in close and earnest study, 
instead of a mere pastime, was in many ln-|: 
stances as exhausting to tho physical strength, 
as an hour spent in building stone wall; or ( | 
that * sauntering round in the fields,’ breathing 
full draughts of fresh air, was a much better.; 
restorative, - than, bending over a hoe and 
hacking at the weeds in a potato-hill. Now 
Margaret, we win talk about the notice in the]: 
newspaper, for I see that you are impatient. 

“I think that I had better write at once,”!; 
said Margaret, “or I may be anticipated by 
other applicants.” 

“ Then you don’t falter in your resolution ?”<i 

“Not on my own account, though I own I ( j 
don’t feel quite right about leaving home when] 


>1 think how much mother will need my astrist- 
Jance, especially those days when the heavier 

> kinds of work must be done. There will bo 
Jone thing, however, to consolo us all, if I 
>so fortunate as to secure the place.” 

J “You are thinking of what our old family 

> physician, the good and genial Dr. Loring, eaid 

> when he called the other day,” said her mother. 
* “Yes; it will give us tho means of trying 
>whnt he recommended. You remember, father, 
Jwhat he said you needed most, if you would 
>regain your health. As a preparatory step, 

5 some plan, he said, must be resorted to which 
>would free your mind from tho depressing 
^influences of care and anxiety. Next to that, 
Jhe thought what you would most require 

> would be a generous diet, plenty of fresh air 
j and exercise, to be graduated by your improv¬ 
ing health.” 

> “I don’t mean, Margaret, that mother shall 
Jmiss you on account of tho work,” said 
>Nathalie, who had rejoined them, “I am going 
Jto take your place.” 

> “And you con render me a great deal of 
j assistance,” said her mother. “ You are begin¬ 
ning to be quite handy about bouse.” 

> “ I havo noticed it more than once,” said her 
J father. 

> “ No one could help noticing it,” said Mnr- 
Jgaret. I don't believe that I could do as well 
>when I was no older.” 

5 The light in Nathalie's bluo eyes grew 
J warmer and brighter, at these words of com- 
) mendation. 

J “I mean to do all I can, at any rate,” said 
>she, “if Margaret does go. But then we shall 
J all feel veiy lonely without her.” 

> “We shall,” replied her father; ‘‘yet I 

> believe that we ought not to withhold our con¬ 
sent and as ho said this he looked at his wife. 

> “ I think as you do,” was her answer to the 
J question thus silently given. 

I Three days after the foregoing incident, 
J Nathalie, who had been absent on somo errand, 
>entered the kitchen, nearly out of breath from 
Jthe haste she had made, where her mother and 

> sister were engaged in household duties. 

> “Mr. Lindsay, the new minister, has come,” 
isaid she. 

J “Did you seo him ?” inquired Margaret 
“ No; but Anne Fordham has seen him, 
and says he isn't a bit handsome.” 

[ “ That is to say, according to hor ideas of 

beauty,” said Margaret 

“ Is it best to tell father that he has cotae?” 
asked Nathalie of her mother. 
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“Yes, dear. He is expecting him, and it S It had been arranged that on the coming 
*ont disturb him in the least.’* r Sabbath, Margaret and Nathalie should attend 

«I am glad to hear it,” said Mr. Vinton, S the morning service, as on several accounts 
when Nathalie had told him of Mr. Lindsay’s ? their mother preferred to go in the afternoon, 
arrival. “ To-day Is Friday, which will give $ Nathalie did nbt hesitate to express her firm 
him opportunity to rest after his long journey, s conviction that Bhe should dislike Mr. Lind- 
and to gather up his thoughts preparatory to <Jsny, and Margaret, though she struggled hard 
entering on the duties of the Sabbath. I trust,” S to obtain the mastery over such an unworthy 
said ho to his wife, who just then entered the <J feeling, was conscious of a lurking prejudice 
room, “that the impression I have received of ?against him. 

3Ir. Lindsay is correct, and that he will note The morning proved to be bright and balmy, 
prove to be one of those, whom I have heard 5 and hill and valley, wrapped in the golden 
designated by the more youthful class of s sunshine, crossed here and there by long, cool 
hearers as splendid preachers.” c’shadows, were reposing in that soft, deep hush, 

“Such for instance,” said Mrs. Vinton, as Speculiar to the Sabbath in the country. 

Mr. *-; but, there, I wont call any names ; it r Curiosity having been a good deal excited 

might seem invidious.” S relative to the new minister, an unusually 

“In most instances,” resumed Mr. Vinton, c large number had assembled in the small, 
•‘I have found thaL those spoken of as splendid 5brown meeting-house, when he made hia ap- 
preachers, in their anxiety to show off their q pearance. 

shallow attainments and graceful oratory, lose Though above the medium height, ho did not 
sight of those important truths which it is their s appear so, which was doubtless owing to his 
true vocation to exhibit, while at tbo same time V possessing one of those finely harmonized 
they press home upon their hearers the ne-Sforms, to which clothing, whether fashioned 
cessity, as far os frail humanity will permit, ^ by skillful or unskillful hands, so perfectly 
of making a practical uso of them in their jadapts itself, that the material, whether of a 
daily walk. I hope, however, that while ho/fine or coarse texture, is scarcely noticed, 
does not neglect those in prosperous circum- £ There are always some, however, to whom the 
stances, he will feel it to be not only a duty particle of dress is particularly interesting, and 
but a special privilege to encourage and cheerthese, on the present occasion, did not fail to 
those in adversity, and to speak comfortably ? observe that the coat, which so well, fitted the 
to the brokenispirited.” wearer, at the elbows, and other places most 

“Which may be done in various ways, by > exposed to friction, was a little threadbare, 
many unthought of,” remarked his wife. He walked up the aisle with a free, firm step, 

“Yes; a look, an intonation of voice, or ^ which did not strike Margaret favorably. It 
things even slight?* than these, may do it; or, <£gccmed to her that something more of that rev- 
on the other band, wound the sensitive heart. |>erenco which may bo tacitly expressed, was 
A flower, however simple, given in the right duo to the sanctity of the place, and that a de- 
spirit, may bo more grateful than a costly gift, ]>gree of thoughtful deference might have been' 
presented in a manner to make the recipient - J inspired by the reflection that he was about to 
feel a sense of indebtedness.” assume the duties so long and faithfully per- 

“None know this better than wo do.** formed by the invalid pastor, who at that very 

And we know, too, how benign and sooth- ,> moment, in the seclusion of home, might be, 
iug are the influences derived from the sublime'} git ting sad and disheartened. It became evi- 
aad beautiful objects of the universe. But to, 5 dent that she had not only failed to overcome 
<hosc sons and daughters of toil, who are com-|>h er prejudice against him, but that it had im¬ 
pelled to perform six days’ hard labor every <J perceptibly grown into that morbid state of 
week to earn a bare subsistence, they need to j> feeling which, whilo it made her peculiarly 
be pointed out. They must bo told and made c J keen-sighted to whatever might bo construed 
10 realise that for them, individually, j>as a defect, caused her to be slow in recognix- 

*-‘each evening has its shining star, *>i n £ what was worthy of commendation. 

And every Sabbath-day its golden sun.* After he had seated himself, there was a bit- 

Otberwise, the resthetic taste—which, as itSterness in her heart, which, when all other 

seems to me, of all ethers is the source of time*eyes were raised to take a look at the young 
greatest amount of enjoyment—will remain ^minister, caused her to keep hers resolutely 
dormant, or at leaBt bo feobly developed.” . <|bent to the floor. Had it not been so, slio 
— would have seen—for she was beginning to ao- 
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custom herself 11 to learn the inind’g construe- rover lier shoulders, Jls'she bowed her head to 
lion from the face”—-that the lines of his C 6 un- S conceal them. 

tcnance, while they indicated'great force ot < And • besides theirs, many an eye was dim 
character,'and'oi mind qualified 'to 'control and $ with the mist of tears, more especially among' 
direct the minds of others, showed a keen and s tho poor and lowly/ liven those'with-hearts 
ready susceptibility to all the finer' and' ten- Pso cold and hard - that they had not given a 
derer traits of our nature. S thought to the darkening prospects of the old 

It was not long, however, ere she 1 learned c minister, in their eagerness to welcome the 
this, and that he possessed the rare capability oi ? n'ew," were so moved at tho picture presented 
bringing all his energies to bear on tho eluci- 5 to their minds, as to resolve, then and'there, 
dation of any given point, in a way to make it 5 that if it should seem really necessary that 
attractive by its simplicity and directness, < they should loosen their purse-strings for Mr. 
rather than from a free use of meretricious ? Vinton’s benefit, they would not hold back, 
ornament, by which - some speakers seek to S It was not till after the close of tho morning 
gain the attention of an audience. ■ r service that Margaret noticed a young lady, 

Nathalie, who, like the others, was curious S whose general appearance was pleasing and 
to see how the new minister looked, could C attractive, iu company with the Fordliams. 
hardly agree with Anne Fordhnm in thinking S She was n stranger, and, as Margaret supposed, 
him “ not a bit handsome.” She had; youngs Mr. Lindsay’s wife. This supposition she con¬ 
es she was, from being moro within the sphere ?sidercd as confirmed, when on overtaking her, 
of intellectual influences, learned to think that.Sns with Mrs. Fordham she was moving slowly 
beauty consisted in something more than “ the ? down the aisle, he offered her his arm. A pang 
blooming tincture of the skin,” and a delicate5shot through Margaret’s heart, at the thought 
conformation of features, and beforo she had S of his having a family. There was no alter- 
time to enter on the task of fortifying herselfPnative now; the parsonage must bo at once 
against liking him, (for, though unavowed, she S vacated for tho accommodation of the new in- 
had a lurking propensity to do so) she began c ciuubent. Heretofore, she had entertained a 
to be interested in watching his Sedate and Sfainl hope that he was single, whioh, possibly, 
pleasant countenance, with its clear, olive com- s might not involvo the necessity of their being 
plexion, deep, luminous eyes, finely-cut, ncr- ^obliged to seek another home, before her 
vou’s lips,'and the broad; compact forehead, 5 father’s health was so far restored as to enable 
thrown into clear relief by close,' clustering \ him, better thnn at present, to sustain the 
curls of jet black hair. > consequent anxiety and fntigne. Ho had for 

It was not till Margaret listened to his deep, 3 the lost eight or ten days, ns they all thought, 
mellow Voice,' every tone of which, subdued ?gained a little, and to be obliged to go noir, 
and reverent, was appropriate to the prayer, p would throw him back on the old ground, 
with which, according to the custom of his l As these thoughts entered her mind, she felt 
predecessor, he opened the morning services, > there was danger that the old feeling of bitter- 
that those unworthy and bitter feelings; which $ ness With which she had regarded the new 
she wns sensible she had not held in check ’minister, and which she hoped was subdued, 
with the resolute earnestness she ought to have > would return with all its original force, 
done; begun gradually to grow quiescent, and > . — 

to give place to a better state of feeling. In- > Margaret's response to tho unknown lady’s 
sensitly, as it wore, as 'she was carried along > “Notice” received a speedy answer. It in- 
on the full and fervent tide of ' supplication ’ formed her that she was a resident of New York 

Which flowed from his lips', her'mind becamopcity, and lived at No. 81 B- Street. Sho 

soothed and refreshed, and finally, when, to-| was requested to sot out ns soon as possible 
wards the : close of his prayer, he alluded to J after its receipt, having first furnished herself 
tho beloved pastor in whoso place ho then > with references from two or'more'persons of 
stood, in language of genuine pathos, and in a ^respectability. It likewise directed-her, on 
voice which' thrilled and vibrated with' that J arriving nt the place designated, to inquire for 
true and natural tenderness which has its key-jMrs. Bridgton, who was her housekeeper. -The 
note in the heart, tears 'gathered' in heir ’eyes, ’signature, written in n different hand.from the 
and without ter being conscious of it, fell on':letter, wn« “Olympia Evordale.” ■ 
her clasped hands. ; A’ gnsh : of tears too,«} The scantiness of Margaret’s wardrobo saved 
froni Nithalie’s'bluo eyes, sparkled like'dew/’:her from having to makomuoh; preparation, 
drops on her golden curls, which fell forward 1 ! and she was soon rondy-for her journey. She 
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left home comparatively hopeful and cheerful, 
for it turned out that the lady she took to be 
Mr. Lindsay’s wife, was his sister, who was on 
her way to a neighboring town, where she had 
been engaged as a teacher; and that^ so far 
from wishing to take possession of the parson¬ 
age—Uis great object being exemption from 
care—ho craved as a favor to be received into 
Sir. Vinton’s family as a boarder. “It will at 
least,” he' thought—for he had obtained an 
inkling of their straightened circumstances— 
“be the means of causing two-tliirds of the 
email salary to pass into the old reservoir, 
though by a different channel.” 

“Does Mrs. Bridgton live hero?” inquired 
Margaret of a pleasant looking woman of fifty, 
who answered her ring at No. 81 B street. 

“That is my.name,” she replied, and you, I 
think, must be Miss Margai;c£ Vinton.” 

“Yes.” 

“Walk in there, and find a seat, whilo I go 
and let Mrs. Everdalo know that you’ve come,” 
saidMrs. Bridgton, indicating the open door 
of a small, plainly furnished parlor. After an 
absence of five minutes, she returned. 

“Mrs. Everdalo is ready to see you,” said 
she; “follow me.” 

With her curiosity not a little excited, and, 
as it must be confessed, some slight misgivings, 
Margaret did as she was desired. Having .con¬ 
ducted herup a broad staircase, Mrs. Bridgton 
proceeded : along a winding corridor, which, 
from its length, Margaret imagined must lead 
to a part of the building remote from, that 
where she had been admitted. 

“ Mrs. Everdalo prefers a room on the south 
side of the house,” said Mrs. Bridgton, opening 
a door near the extremity of the corridor—- 
“you will find her in there.” 

Margaret entered, and found herself in a 
spacious apartment, a portion of which was 
concealed fpom view by a large India screen, 
which reached within two .or three feet of the 
ceiling. ... 

“ Como in here!” said a voice from behind it. 

Margaret stepped inside the enclosure, and 
beheld a woman somewhat younger than she 
had anticipated,* seated in a reclining attitude, 
on a lounge of crimson damask. Her dress, a 
robe of gray, heavy satin, the folds of which 
were gathered to her waist by a belt, fastened 
with a plain gold clasp, was nearly concealed 
. by a large Cashmere shawl, of such wonderful 
richness, that its. price, judiciously invested, 
would have been thought by many a poor 
widow, sufficient, if seconded by diligence,.to 


| make her comfortable for . life. But these, at 
[first, presented no distinct picture to the eye* 
[of Margaret, her whole attention being con¬ 
centrated on the pale face turned sharply to¬ 
wards her, its large. black eyes, keen and 
[piercing, being fixed upon her with a steady, 
[searching gaze. Margaret almost felt that 

> they saw all which was passing in her mind. 

> At the end of a few seconds Mrs. Everdalo 
[seemed satisfied with the result of her scrutiny. 

[ Whilo what seemed a sigh of relief, the keen, 

> piercing look of her eyes softened to a sunny 
[brilliance, and her lips, which had been so 
[firmly compressed as to appear like threads of 
s scarlet, relaxed in a manner to give them an 
>expression of great sweetness. She made a 
[sign for Margaret, who had remained standing, 
>to take a chair which stood opposite the lounge. 

> “I like your looks and your appearance in 
[every respect,” she said abruptly; “ so entirely 
* so, that I am certain the modth’s trial alluded 
rio 'in the negotiation between us, as far as 
[i am concerned, will be unnecessary.” 

[ “That may probably be better decided at 
>the termination of the stipulated time, than 
[now, was Margaret’s answer. “You haven’t 
C*s yet examined the references you spoke of}” 
>and rising, she placed them in Mrs. Everdale’s 
[ hands. 

[ “ Nonsense 1” said she, “ a mere formality;” 

5 and, without looking at them she carelessly 
: tossed them aside. “ And now, that at the 
[outset, there may be a fair understanding be¬ 
tween us, it is best that I specify what I shall 

> require of you. In the first place, then, being 
[a prisoner, and not fond of solitary confine¬ 
ment, makes it necessary that you should.be 
[one too. You are now in the heart of my 
>prison-house. Were I to attempt to live.out- 
[side this screen, my days would soon be num¬ 
bered. You look surprised, and may possibly 
[imagine that instead of a companion, I need a 
beeper. To speak to the point, owing to hav¬ 
ing passed a large portion of my life in the 
jEast Indies, I am physically very sensitive; 
>too much so to be exposed to the direct influence 
[of the air, which, as I like to have the atmo¬ 
sphere of .my apartments pure and fresh, is 
[always admitted kt an open window. As to 
>you, you can the most of the time, as it may 
[best please you, take the inside or outside of 
>the screen. .1 shall only ask to have you 

> within sound of my voice. Is what I’ve pro¬ 
posed satisfactory thus far?” 

> “ Perfectly.”: ... 

[ “ I have a small, though well selected library, 

?and shall, with, few exceptions, wish you to 
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rend to me from some favorite author, more ox £ “It appears to me that were I in your place, 
‘ less, every day. Sometimes I may Uriah you 'jl would make some object." 
to write to my dictation. The remainder ol ^ “Thero’s not tho least doubt of it. It would 
tho time there will doubtless be sowing ot > bo easy for you, but tome, it would, os I be- 
imnd, or some other employment which you shove, be utterly impossible." 
can have recourse to, if you are one of those ^ “To-day," Baid Mrs. Everdale, after a little 
who don’t wish to bo idle. Do you think that i silence, “you have beon with me a month, and 
you can live so secluded and monotonous a life si think I have had sufficient proof that the 
fora whole year, without annoying mo by show-? opinion I formed of you when you first came, 
Ing that you are discontented and unhappy?" bwas correct. There are times, when, instead 
“I don’t think," replied Margaret, “that l£of arriving at a conclusion through a series of 
shall feel discontented, and shall therefore not $ logical deductions, I form an opinion at once; 
annoy you by seeming so." > and what is peculiarly pleasant and satisfac- 

“ I believe you. The sense of duty, whatever cjtory, I am troubled with no misgivings as to 
it may be, which caused you to seek a place, >its correctness, as I often am, when I fret, 
which, according to tho notice in tho nows-*worry, and investigate, to prevent tho possi- 
paper, must have appeared to you to possess ability of being deceived. And now, readme 
few attractions, makes you equal to enduring >one of those manuscript poems your father 
with cheerfulness, a mode of life which, if not ^ wrote. But first, shall I toll you of a little 
absolutely irksome, may bo little in accordance >plan I’ve formed ?" 

with your inclination." > Margaret replied that sho ehould be much 

- Margaret subsequently learned that Mrs. 'pleased to hear what it wns, thinking, at the 
Everdale, who was an American by birth, was, jsnmo time that Mrs. Everdalo was not so in- 
at the youthful ago of seventeen, married to an > capable of finding something which would 
English gentleman, much older than herself, >interest her ns she imagined. 

.who had taken up his residence in the East) “It is this; without letting your father into 
Indies, some eight or ten yeara previously, and Jtho secret, I am going to have them printed in 
that, on his return thither, sho accompanied ?handsome style, and surprise him with a pre- 
Jiim. Contrary to their expectations, they re- >scnt of a package of them one of these days, 
mained in that country long enough for Mr. J Will he think It will bo taking too much 
Everdale to morothnn double his already largo ?liberty ?" 

fortune, ruin his health, and seriously injure ! “ I think not. Besides, tho poems belong to 

his wife’s. Jme. He gave them to mo the last thing before 

Soon after her husband’s decease, she re- ► I left home." 
turned to her native land. Sho had no near 
relatives of her own, and came in search of her 
late husband’s sister, to whom ho had willed a 
handsome bequest. This sister, on account of* 
her marriage with a poor, though rcputablo 
man, lmd, while they were in India, been ban¬ 
ished from her father’s house. The quest of 
Mrs. Everdale had proved a vain one. She 
could only learn that both her Bis ter-in-law 
and husband had been dead many years, and 
that their two children, a boy and girl of tho 
respective ages of twelve and ten, had soon 
after their deccasobeen taken into tho country 
by a farmer and his wife, who intended to 
adopt them, and whose namo no ono could re¬ 
member. 


“Just nt this moment, Mrs. Bridgton made 
her appearance. 

“ There’s a gentleman in the parlor," said 
she, “who wishes to sec Miss Vinton. Here’s 
his card." 

She handed it to Margaret, who road aloud, 
“Paul E. Lindsay," at tho same time regard¬ 
ing Mrs. Everdale with a questioning look. 

“ To see, or not to see him, is, according to 
our agreement, for mo to decide;" said Mrs. 
Everdale, in answer to tho look. 

“ Certainly,” replied Margaret. 

“■Well, tell mo who this Paul E. Lindsay 
is." 

Margaret briefly informed her of all she 
£ knew concerning him. 

“I have long since," said Mrs. Everdale,c “ Without being able to assign any reason,I 

• after having one day referred to tho last-named^ am seized with a strong inclination to see him, 

incidents, “abandoned tho idea of ever finding < and should like to have tho interview take 
my sister-in-law’s children, and shall probably, ^ place hero, if you’ve no objection to my being 
ns, having no object in view, I have no motive £ present." ’ r 

• for exertion, continue to go on in tho same2 “So far IVom having any objection, nothing 

-listless manner I do now, to the end." \ would please me better," was the answer. 
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“Bring him hither then, Mrs. Bridgton,” 
said Mrs. Everdalo, 41 But we mustn’t admit 
him to the penetralia of my prison. I will see 
him outside the screen. By some means, I 
find I can bear th*e air better than before you 
came.” 

She had only time to take possession of a 
largo cushioned chair, when Mr. Lindsay, 
conducted by Mrs. Bridgton, entered the 
apartment. Margaret, with a look of anxiety, 
went forward to meet him, for she feared that 
he might be the bearer of bad news. Ho no¬ 
ticed the look, and, without waiting for her to 
inquire, told hor at once that her father’s 
health was much improved, and that her mo¬ 
ther and sister were well. 

“I was obliged to come to the city,” ho Uion 
said, “to transact a little business for my fa¬ 
ther, and could not deny myself the privilege 
of calling to inquire for you.” 

Margaret now presented him to Mrs. Evcr- 
dalo, who, since the moment of bis entrance, 
had scarce withdrawn her eyes from him. She 
reoeived him very graciously, though something 
evidently preocoupicd her thoughts. 

“ I think that soon after you came, you 
spoke of your father?” said she. 

“I did, madam.” 

“At the risk of making you Imagine that I 
intend to put you to the question,” said she, 
smiling, 44 I am going to ask you concerning a 
few things-wbich I hope you will not refuso to 
answer, even though you should consider them 
impertinent.” 

He assured her that he knew of nothing 
which should make him wish to withhold any 
information she desired concerning him or his 
connexions. 

“ Are both your pnrents living ?” 

“They are—or, rather, those arc, who have 
for many years supplied the placo of parents 
to my sister and me. Our own father and mo¬ 
ther have been dead twelve years.” < 

“Their name?” < 

“ Hildreth.” j 

Mrs. Everdale, for the next few moments, t 
busied herself in untying tho ribbon, to which ■ 
was appended a plain gold locket which! 
she always wore. Opening the locket, and: 
disclosing a miniature, she handed it to Mar-! 

garet. < 

“ Tell me what you think of it,” said she. c 

“I think it a very good likeness of Mr.* 
Lindsay,” she repliod. “ As good as if ho had< 
sat for it.” J 

“ That’s what I think,” said Mrs. Everdnle, J 
with much vivacity. 44 1 was struck with the; 


5 resemblance between him and what my bas¬ 
eband was when we first became acquainted, 
i the moment I saw him.” She rose, and ap- 
1 proaching the young man, (who, excited by the 
J few sentences interchanged between her and 

> Margaret, had left his seat involuntarily,) 

> clasped him warmly by the hand. 

I 44 At last, you are found—you I have so long 
'been in quest of,” said Bhe As she spoke, 
i her dark eyes were filled to o’erfiowing with 
C the sunny brilliance which made them, as Mnr- 
: garet thought, the most beautiful eyes she ever 
i saw. 

] “Will you not tell me whom you take me 
'for?” Baid Mr. Lindsay. 

> 44 For the nephew of Paul Everdale, my late 
; husband, for whom your mother named you.” 

J 44 Yes, I knew that my mother gave me the 
i name of her only brother.” 

I ** And you are preaching at Beech dale twice 
'every Sabbath, and performing all tho inciden- 
• tnl duties of a pastor, for two hundred dollars 
: a year?” 

J 44 1 am, to the best of my ability, and con¬ 
sider myself fortunate in obtaining the situa- 
j tion, on several accounts, besides its affording 
[mo a comfortable living.” 

> 44 And here is Miss Vinton, working for the 
! same niggardly compensation, os cheerfully as 
J if she were expecting thousands.” 

J 4 ‘ To me, it seems a liberal sum for the light 
: services you require of me,” eaid Margaret. 

\ 4t Yes, you have no doubt been satisfied, but 
J would have had better reason to be, if you had 
j known as I did, how much gold you were all 
the time coining by your cheerful face and 
' pleasant voice. Be certain, however, that tho 
: gold is well invested, and will bo yours all in 
igood time. Paul Everdalo!” and she turned 
[abruptly to the young man—“you have a 
sister!” 

» 44 1 have, and one of tho best a brother ever 

| had. She has been fortunate, as well as I, in 
1 obtaining employment. We both thought that 
: our parents—for such Mr. and Mrs. Lindsay 
| have truly been to us, in tho best sense of the 
'word, if adversity should some day overtake 
them, ought to find that they could lean on us, 
[instead of our longer leaning on them.” 

44 Happily, I have enough of this world’s 
goods for all, and X shant forget those who 
have enabled tho children of my husband's 
sister to take a respectable stand in society. 
[And now, Margaret, I’ve a few words to say 
to you. Tho engagement subsisting between 
us, was for a year. I cancel it. What may 
surprise you still more, I propose making you 
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ft visit after you return to Beechdale, for that; .Mrs. Everdale smiled,.but remained silut, 
low, brown bouse, nested among flowers, has - as Mr. .Viuton removed, first a: tbick, sub.- 
haunted my imagination ever since you de-5^* a ^ wrapper of brown .paper, then several 
scribed it to me. But if I go, my nephew must ; others, softer and finer, and finally came to a 
consent to be my escort.” ' number of .handsomely bound volumes. He 

“ It will require very little persuasion to ^ looked pleased at sight of them, for it was 
obtain it,” he replied. “ When you are ready,; not often that a new book of any kind found 
let me know, and I shall beat your service.” ^ its way to his. table; but when, on opening 

_ j one of the volumes “got up” in such fine style, 

October had come, and Mrs. Everdale was< he found that it contained the poems, embody- 
still with her friends at the parsonage ofjing many of the best and most touching 
Becchdale. She had, as she said, found out J aspirations of his mind and heart, surprise for 
that she was not made for a recluse, and those t n few moments predominated over every other 
who saw the change.which three months had: emotion, and then, though tears filled his eyes, 
made in her health and spirits, could not fail' his face grew, radiant. Mrs. Vinton took up 
to be of her mind. Mr. Vinton, too, had re-J one of the volumes, and looked at the title- 
gained his usual health, and an arrangement j pago. 

satisfactory to all pnrties had been made, by b “ Just what I have long wished,” said she, 
which he was to resume his pastoral duties,' “ but dared not hope for.” 
with Mr. Lindsay for his colleague, that they u “How did this come about?” Mr. Vinton in¬ 
might not be too onerous. /quired of Margaret. 

It was ft frosty evening, and they were all!| ' “kou gave me the poems,” she replied, 
assembled in the sitting-room, made bright^“with the liberty to do what I pleased with 
and cheery by a wood fire. Mr. Vinton filled' them.” 

his usual place, near a small table, on whichb “Yes, I did,” was tlio answer, 
were books and papers, while Mrs. Vinton and <’ “ And my great ambition was to restore then 
Margaret, with their sewing, sat on the oppo-!;t° you in their present guise, which I nem 
site side. Mrs. Everdale, who, with Mr. Lind-!; could have done, had it not been for our friend, 
say, was sitting a littlo apart, was in a vory and benefactress.” 

animated manner describing to him » spot! “As anything which I could say, by the way 
whioh she bad by chance fallen upon during a!| of thanks, must fall far Bhort of what I feel,” 
walk with Nathalie, that for its beauty and!;said Mr. Vinton, “I may as well remaiu 
eligibility as a building spot, surpassed any- 'j silent.” 

thing she had ever seen. ’ “ And silence is often more expressive thkn 

“ Oh, Mr. Lindsay knows all about it,” said > words,” was Mrs. Everdale’s answer. 

Nathalie. “ He used to write all his best ser- v — 

mons there last summer.” . J-. One year from this bright, October evening, 

“Perhaps he will next summer, too,” said’there was a social gathering, or, as the in- 
Mrs. Everdale; but then I intend that there >habitants of Bceclidale termed it, “a house- 
, shall be a better roof between him and the 5 warming," at the handsome dwelling which 
blue sky than that fine old shade tree, in case ’meanwhile had been built on the spot selected 
• of a sudden shower.” ...■*. > by Mrs. Everdale, nnd which, according to her 

“Is he going to live there?” asked Nathalie, ^instructions, contained a suite of rooms for her 
“Perhaps* if he can .find a housekeeper that ’especial accommodation. . 
will suit him, he will.” : > Among thoso present was Mrs. Bridgton, 

“Well, Margaret would suit him, I know. ’who, knowing, as'she said, Mra. Evordalc’s 
She understands how all kinds of work should > ways better than anybody elso in tho world, 
be done, as well as mother does.” ’was determined never to forsake her, a deter- 

At this moment, much to Margaret’s relief, > minotion in which the lady herself cordially 
■ there was a rap at the outer door, and Natha- , acquiesced. . 

lie ran to open it. S But of all tho numerous guests, none appeared 

“For Mr. Vinton,” Baid a boy, handing her >">ore highly gratified than Mr. and Mrs. Lind- 
a parcel. ?say, and their ndopted daughter, Paul’s sister. 

“ I can’t think what this can be,” said she, > “ I don’t believe,” said Sirs. Lindsny, “if I 

as she entered the apartment, “for though not \ had been allowed to choose a wifo for him 
very large, itis heavy. It is directed to you, > myself, that I could havo ; found ono I like as 
father.” < well as Margaret." . . 
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“Nor I,” said Mr. Lindsay, regarding the 
pang couple with looks of pride and plea¬ 
sure. “ We may truly say that we have found 
the bread which we many days ago.cast upon' 
the waters.” ’ < 
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44 There is a double life with every man— 
the seen and tbe unseen.’* 

Thus spoke the stranger, while I listened 
wonderingly. 

“And two forms as well as two lives, for 
there can be no life without a form of life. 
Two bodies—the one seen, and the other un¬ 
seen.” 

“ Two bodies ?” 

“Yes. In the words of Paul, there ts a 
natural body, and there is a spiritual body. 
Many read this as if mil be were in the place 
of is, when the spiritual body is spoken of; 
but Paul meant that no such construction 
should be placed on liis language. lie spoke 
of the unseen body, without which the seen 
body could have no existence.” 

“ Your meaning is veiled,” said I. 

“Notveiled,” answered the stranger; “you 
see the truth obscurely, because your vision is 
dim. Scales shut out the true light, Let me 
remove them. Hoes your eye see?” 

“If not, how do I perceive forms and 
colors ?” 

“That beautiful organ of flesh and blood, 
called the eye—I mean that natural orb so 
wonderful in its construction—does that see 
objects around you? or is it only a kind of 
window, through which the unseen, or true 
spiritual eye, looks forth upon the world of 
nature. Think! Is it possible for mere mat¬ 
ter to have the power of sight ?” 

“ Not unorganized matter,” I replied. 

44 Unorganized! And what is organized 
matter? It is a material form in which is a 
principle of life, and the form is determined 
by the character of the animating principle. 
Without the unseen, the seen would bo inert 
and dead. Your eye is an organized form, 
because there is an unseen principle of life— 
in other words, an unseen eye—within, giving 
it the power of naturnl vision. This is as true 
of the car and its uses as it is of the eye; of 
the brain as of the ear; of the heart and lungs 
as of the brain ; and, still further, as true of 
the whole body as of a single member. Thus, 
there is an unseen as well as seen body; and 
the former is equally susceptible of impressions 
with the tatter—nay, more susceptible, because 
it is more highly organized.” 

44 Organized ?” 

“Yes, spiritually organized.” 

44 You startle me. If this be true, what 
wonderful things are involved 1” 


44 We are fearfully and wonderfully made,” 
returned the stranger, in a solemn voice. 
“Tills is divine language, and has a divine 
and spiritual meaning. Yes; wonderful things 
arc involved. If we have this spiritual body, 
then we have an inner as well as an outer life. 
And do not all admit this vaguely ?” 

“ There is an inner life,” I said. 

“If an inner life, then an inner form of 
life.” 

“And that form, as you say, must take im¬ 
pressions.” 

“Yes, and retain them.” 

44 Not so tenaciously as this outward, physi¬ 
cal form.” 

“ More tenaciously,” said the stranger. 

44 This I do not clearly perceive. A form so 
sublimated, so ctherial, so unsubstantial, must 
almost instantly overcome impressions.” 

44 It is not an unsubstantial, but a truly sub¬ 
stantial form,” was answered. “ There is 
material substance and spiritual substance; 
the latter is an abiding substance, but the 
former is ever changing. Think I Upon which 
does an impression remain the longer—upon 
your body or your mind?” 

44 Upon my mind.” 

“ If it were not a substance, could it receive 
and retain impressions ?” 

I was Bilcnt. The words of the stranger 
were so full of moaning that I was oppressed 
by their signification. A window seemed 
opening upon the unseen world; but, as yet, 
no objects were plainly visible. 

‘‘Look around you,” said tho stranger. 
“There is the dull, cold, lifeless earth. Seeds 
have been cast into its bosom. Now, by what 
are they vivified ? And by what power docs 
each send up, after its kind, its leaf and stalk? 
From whence is this wonderful and perfect 
discrimination? It is from the unseen and 
spiritual world flowing from its infinitely vari¬ 
ant principles of life into forms of matter pre¬ 
sented in seeds. In germs He the points of 
influx ; and each, after its kind, receives life 
from tho unseen world. And ns the law of 
like producing like is an invariable law, it fol¬ 
lows that, in order to the production of a par¬ 
ticular plant or tree in the seen world, there 
must ho a like plant or tree in tho unseen 
world, from which it exists, as an effect flow¬ 
ing from its cause.” 

“Trees and plants in the other world!” I 
shook my head doubtingly. 44 That is a mere 
spiritual world.” 

“Will you have a world without the objects 
that make up a world?” asked the stranger. 
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“A spiritual world will have spiritual ob¬ 
jects.” 

“ Oli, spiritual!” 

“Your ideas of the spiritual,” said the stran¬ 
ger, “ are still dark and obscure. But tlii3 is 
no cause of wonder. Here, all is brought to 
the test of our sensuous perceptions; and it is 
hard to rise above these and withdraw our 
thoughts from them so as to think abstractedly. 
But do not reject as false what you cannot un¬ 
derstand when first presented. You need not, 
you should not, receive as true what comes not 
10 your mind with sufficient evidence. But to 
negative a proposition because the mind does 
not rise at once into its comprehension is not 
the act of a wise man. Hold your mind ever 
in the affirmative principle ; but admit nothing 
us truth which is not clearly seen. Prove all 
things ; and, in doing so, bear in mind this wise 
saying—there are moro things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamed of in your philosophy.” 

We separated—I and the stranger. Cut I 
could not forget his strange language. 

“Two lives!” said 1, as I sat musing alone 
in the still watches of the night that followed. 
“ Two lives and two forms of life—an outer 
and an inner life; the seen and the unseen. 
Two bodies; a natural and a spiritual body; 
each substantial, and capable of receiving and 
retaining impressions. How full of meaning 
is all this ! How much does it involve! And 
can it bo true ?” 

The longer I pondered the subject, the more 
truth seemed involved in the proposition. It 
was plain to me that the unseen body, the 
spiritual man, must be ns complete in every 
part as the natural body, which was but ns its 
outer garment, or, rather, its means of action 
in the lower and less perfect world of matter. 

“And if all this be so,” said I, one thought 
evolving another, “how wonderful in perfection 
must that body be, organized, as it is, of spiri¬ 
tual substances; and how perfectly must that 
spiritual countenance express the passions and 
emotions of the soul! Ah ! how different will 
all bo when we come to lay aside this body 
of flesh and blood—this mass of inertia, 
now infilled with the life of the spirit, which 
it is ever bearing down, and whose powers 
it is ever limiting! In that unseen world, 
there will be no veil of matter to hide the 
moral quality. All eyes will see us in our 
true character, in our true spiritual forms. 

I paused. The last words uttered were the 
plane for a new influx of ideas. 

“ AY hat is a spiritual form ?” I asked myself. 

X pondered long. 
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l “ What is spiritual?” 

? I mused still further. 

> “ It is thought and affection. A spiritual 
^ form, then, is a form of affection; or, in other 

< words, an affection clothed in its proper thought; 
? for it is by thought that affection comes into 
i manifest perception, and sIioavs us its quality. 
/ Can this be so? Ilotv much, undreamed of 
^ before, is involved! Will evil affections give 
t a beautiful form ?” “ No!” was my involuntary 
l answer. 

^ My thoughts turned toward a beautiful young 
\ lady'whom I had met during the day, who was 

< greatly admired for her personal charms. In 
£ form and face she was almost faultless. 1 now 
£ remembered that, in conversing, she had ex¬ 
hibited a feeling of malice toward another; 
J and had also displayed a large share of vanity, 
ij “The seen body is beautiful,” said I, still 
^musiug; but, is it so with the unseen body? 

> Can an evil affection clothe itself in a form of 

> loveliness?” 

^ I pondered this question until there came a 
j great change. I was no longer in my chamber, 

) inusing upou different questions, but among a 

> company of people who sat in the porch of a 
\ large building, the architecture of which was 
| more perfect than anything I had ever beheld. 

* Before us spread out a beautiful landscape. 

> “ This is a new country to me,” said I to 
! one who was near me ; and, as I spoke, I tried 
| to recollect the way by which I had come. 

’ “What is its name?” 

i “This is the World of Spirits,” replied the 
persou to whom I had addressed the inquiry. 

“The World of Spirits!” A thrill went 
through me. Wus I then dead ? 

“ Not dead,” said my companion, who per¬ 
ceived my thoughts, “but truly alive. You 
have laid aside the body of flesh, and arisen in 
tlio true spiritual body.” 

“But these arc flesh!” said I, holding up 
my hands; “I can touch one against the other. 
Moreover, I can touch your body, and it is 
firm, liko my own.” 

“And yet all is spiritual,” was replied. 
“Your body and my body, and the bodies of 
all around us, are spiritual in their substance. 
Our senses likewise are spiritual. What made 
us men on earth? Our flesh and blood? Mere 
dead matter? Far from it. We were men, be¬ 
cause we were spiritually organized, and, in 
the human form, made after the likeness and 
in the image of God. Docs the la}*ing aside 
of the natural body make us less men—less 
human? No! And can wc be men, without 
having bodily form and senses?” 
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As ho Rpoko, (hero approached ono whom I 
lmd known in the world, and who hud departed 
thonco a your before. Sho had many questions 
to nsk about friends sho had left behind, nil of 
which I answered. As rIio loft me, after a 
time, 1 turned to tho ono with whom 1 had 
spoken, and said to him— 

44 How is this? In the othor lifo this person 
lmd a beautiful body ; but now she is deformed 
and repulsive,” 

44 lt is because lier atTections avo evil, and 
not good,” replied my companion. 44 In this 
world, all aro seen according to their quality. 
Good affections givo beautiful forms, and evil 
affections ropulsivo forms.” 

My thoughts instantly turned toward one 
who, while living in tho world, had a sickly 
and deformed body, but who lmd ft puro mul 
loving spirit, mul whoso chief delight appeared 
to ho to do good; mid, as I thought of her, l 
buw her approaching. Sho drew near, and 
joined tho company. Ob, what a change 1 Tho 
bent body was straight and gracoful, and tho 
Hovoro angles of her suffering oountenaneo had 
given place to a surpassing beauty. My heart 
was touched with admiring wonder, ns I looked 
upon her. 

Another whom I had known appeared. IIo 
was a man who, wlvilo living in tho world, had 
boen covetous, and who yet loved a good repu¬ 
tation, and, thereforo, concealed his real cha- 
raotor under assumed forms of bcncvolencQ 
and liborality. While in tho natural body ho 
was fair of person, but now thero was a hidcous- 
noss about his countenance, that made mo turn 
from him with a shudder; ami I understood 
tho quality of his lifo from tho form and ex¬ 
pression of his person and face, as clearly ns 
if “covetousness” had been written upon his 
forehead. 

“ This man was of goodly appearanco in llio 
world,” said I, turning to my companion. 

“ IIis seen body was fair to look upon,” was 
replied; “ but his evil affections wero daily nml 
slowly destroying, in tho unscou body, every 
traco of beauty. Como with mo, and I will 
show you some of those who have bceomo so 
changed from tho human form, through evil 
lives, as to npponr more liko beasts than 
men.” 

My companion took mo to a valley, before 
concealed from view by a dense forest, through 
which led a winding path. In this valley wero 
companies of men and women, engaged in 
various pursuits that seemed to occupy their 
earnest attention. 

“ Look from this point,” said my companion, 


as wo gained a little eminence, ‘‘and you will 
sco them in their true forms.” 

I looked for a moment, and then turned 
away, sick with tho sight. 

“ What did you seo?” asked my companion. 

“ Men and women so changed, us to appear 
more liko evil and filthy beasts, than forms of 
human intelligence.” 

“As you seo them, so nro they. While in 
tho natural body, many of them had beautiful 
forms, for which they wero loved and admired, 

; Hut, in their Hfo in tho world, they marred tho 
form aiul features of their spiritual bodies by 
evil and beastly affections. Ono had tho cunning 
of tho fox ; another tho cruelty of the wolf; 
and another the filthy sensuality of the swine. 
AU this was hid from the natural sight—it was 
tho unseen. Hut tho veil of Uesh is removed, 
; and what was unseen has become tho scon. 

1 They are now before you in the forms that cor- 
! respond to their true affections. 

! “Oh, if men knew this!” I exclaimed. 

* 44 Ucturn and givo utterance to the truth. 

; Publish what your eyes have seen and your 
; ears heard.” 

; 44 But they will not believe,” said 1. 

“Tell it, nevertheless.” 

At this moment, l saw approaching ono whom 
I had loved with an affection more intense than 
that of a brother, and whoso loss 1 had mourned 
with unavailing sorrow. Sho lmd observed me, 
and was hurrying forward. As sho cumo near, 
1 perceived that she was no longer beautiful ns 
before. Kvery fair featuro was distorted, and 
there was mi expression of evil in her counte¬ 
nance, that shocked mo like an electric cur- 
; rent. Oh, sho was hideous! 1 turned to flee; 
; hut sho throw her arms nround me, and uttered 
; words of endearment; and her voice, instend of 
: being flulo-liko in its tones, croaked liko the 
: voice of tho raven. In sorrow I awoko. 

; Long did l lio pondering tho slrango vision. 
| 44 Breams aro, for tho most part, fantastic,” said 
I 1? 44 but they often come in similitudes of truth. 
[ Thero is truth veiled hero; 1 feel it, 1 know it. 
1 An evil lifo must distort tho features of our inner 
t man, and change them from beauty to dofor- 
i mity. A\ c know that tho mind receives impres- 
; sions, and retains them. Warp the mind in 
; childhood, and it ever after retains the un- 
! pleasing form, which is ever manifesting itself 
; by means of the outer body. If wo could see. 
! by ft spiritual vision, this mind or inner body 
! itself, wo would seo tho distortion as plainly ns 
; wo perceive an unsightly crook in a favorite 
; tree.” 

! And if all this bo so, and who will mako bold 
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to deny it?—each one of us is, day after day, 
either marring ami deforming llio utisccu body, 
or rendering it more beautiful, livery evil and 
sol fish affection, every unholy passion, every in¬ 
dulgence in wrong feelings or notions, deforms 
the spirit; whilo evory good and generous omo- 
tion, and overy act that springs from a purified 
and all-embraoiug love of our neighbor, is ren¬ 
dering it moro and more beautiful, and, if con¬ 
tinued to tho end of lifo, the unseen body, when 
it rises into tho light of tho spiritual world, 
will appear lovely ns the form of an angol. 

Header, lay this up in your heart, and pon¬ 
der well the words of tho stranger. They are 
not idle soumls, liko tho tones of tho passing 
wind. 
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BOYS’ AMD GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


“Sites Didn't gee.” 

BY VIRGINIA P. TOWNSEND. 

“ 1 eel over the sight of that are child,” 
said Farmer Borryls, as ho rose up from tho table, 
vhero ho had just dispatched tho lunch of cold 
ham, and warm buiscuit, and apple pie, which his ! 
wife had piacod boforo him ; and ho seated himself 
in tho great arm chair by tho stove, for it was a 
nav in tho opening of December, and tho afternoon 
winds woro full of chill and snow, as they came 
orcr tho mountains, and beat upon tho small, snug’ 
dwelling of Farmer Borryls. 

" “■« enua no yon mean, Justin asked Mrs. 
borryls, as she hold a recently decapitated chicken 
over tho bed of bright coals, in order to singe tho 
•kin; and her little daughter Annie, who had been 
deeply ongrossod ia trimming a brown silk bonnet. 


> which her aunt had brought her at Thanksgiving, 
t laid down a half finished bow of pink ribbon, and 
? camo close to her father, her small sun-browned 
, faco and bright black eyes full of eager interest. 

' “ Wall,” said Farmer Berry Is, clearing his throat, 

rand leaning back in bis chair, “to commence at 
. tho beginning. Jist after Squire Loomis had agreed 

> to pay mo five dollars for that aro cord of wood I 
: took into town to-day, and ho was walkin’ round and 
’ lookin' at it, a man camo along leading a littlo girl 
>by the hand, jist about Annio’s age hero, only sho 
| wasn’t so stout and springy-like, and sho hadn’t 
; any color to speak of in her checks, and her eyes 
J was as bluo as a bit of sky that comes right out of 
>an April cloud. 

> “ ‘Squire Loomis,’ said the man, 'I’vo brought 
i this youngJun over to your folks to tako for a few 
| days. Two. of our children’s down with whoop- 
,ing eongh, and grandma’s laid up with tho rheu- 
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watiz, and mothor’a got her hands full, without): 
havin' other folks’ young ’un’s to take caro on.' < 
“ ‘ Wall,’ said tho Squire, looking at tho child,* 
in a way which showed very plainly ho didn’t much ( 
relish tho idea of tnkin’ her, *1 a'poso sho can stny,< 
but my wifo and daughters aro goin’ to loavo town ) 
next week, nnd wont feel as if thoy could bo both-< 
ered much, jist now. Can’t you find a placo for) 
tho child, Mr. Mason?’ < 

“ 1 Yes ; tho Treadles want to tako her, and havo) 
her bound out to ’em till she’s eighteen. But to< 
tell tho truth, I can’t quito mako up iny mind to) 
let ’em have her until wo’vo tried a littlo longer.< 
They’re a rough, coarso Ret, and I shouldn’t want to< 
put a aliild o' my own under jist such folks. She’s ^ 
n slender littlo thing, and don't seem cut out for a< 
drudgo, and that’s what they’ll bo sartin to mako) 
of her; and mother, Bho’s dreadful sot agin tho( 
girl’s goin’ thcro. But folks must look out for their) 
own flesh and blood fust, and if somebody don’t< 
offer to tako tho girl before tho next rncetin’ of eo-< 
lectincn, X s’poso wo must turn her over to tho) 
Treadles.* < 

“ * Wall, Mr. Mason, I’ll tako her in for a week,’) 
said tho Squire, and then ho wout on talkin’withe 
mo about unloadin’ tho wood, and tho littlo girl) 
stood by, lookin’ from ono to tho other in such n< 
pitiful way, thut I felt right down Borry for her.) 
Ji3t then, somebody carno along and wanted to( 
speak to the Squire, nnd I turned to tho stranger,* 
who was hurryin’ away, and I asked him if that t 
child hadn’t got anybody to look out for her? * 
“ * Not a soul, sir. Her mother died a month ago < 
of consumption ; she was ono of our neighbors, and < 
lived by takin’ in sewin’. Sho sot a world o’ store) 
by her child, and it’s tho thought o' that which* 
makes mo reluotant to give her over to folks that’ll) 
only think how much thoy can get out of her.* < 
“Tho teers came into tho littlo girl’s blue eyes ns) 
tho man said theso words, and if you could havo< 
seen her face, wife, it would have boon as much as) 
you could hare stood.” < 

“Dear me, father, what was tho child’s namo?” < 
asked Mrs. Berryls, holding hor Binged chicken in ( 
ono hand, and her face struggling with pity and 1 
sorrow. < 

“ I asked tho child, and sho said it was ‘ Ellen« 
Drake.’ ” • j 

“Jist then, tho Squire called her to como into* 
tho houso with him, and I didn’t git a chnnco to say) 
another word to her.” < 

“ Oh dear, what if it was my Annio !’* exclaimed) 
Mrs. Berryls, and tho glanco of beaming mothor-* 
love sho bent upon her littlo daughter wiq dimmed) 
by quick starting tears. < 

“ Father,” said Annio, seating herself on hor pa-) 
rent’s kneo, “why didn’t you bring tho littlo girl« 
straight homo with you ?” J 

“Why, what should I havo done with her, then ?” ( 
playfully pulling ono of tho black braids of hair. * 
“ Oh, let her live along with mo, yfcu know., 
What a nico homo sho would havo I” 


“Yes; but your father is a poor man, Annio; 
and it costs a great deal to tako caro of such little 

bodies.as you.”. 

“Sho.could sleep in my bed, though, and have 
part of my room, and wo .could manago somehow 
about her dresses. I’ve* always wanted a littlo si*, 
ter, father; and you wont let her go to those enu) 
people, who’ll bo suro to abuse hor ? Just think, as 
inomcr says, what if it was your littlo ‘Annie/' 
father ?” 

“ Wall, mother, isn't sho a 'cuto littlo rcasoner? 
What do you gay to it all ?** 

“ As you say, wo’ro poor folks, Justin, but I don’t 
bclievo tho Lord will over allow us to suffer because 
wo succored tho orphan in her need,” answered 
Mrs. Berryls, as sho proceeded to dismember her 
chicken; for away down in her mother-heart 
tliero was a voico which plead for tho little orphan, 
and endorsed every word which her child had 
epokon. 


Two days later, after the winter’s first heavy fill 
of snow, Farmer Berryls went into town, and when 
ho returned ho brought with him tho littlo, slender, 
sweet-faced orphan girl ho had found at Squire 
Loomis’s. 

“ This is to bo your homo always,” said Annis 
Berryls, as her busy littlo fingers untied tho child’* 
bonnet, “ and my father and mother will bo yours, 
and you shall bo my sister, and wo shall have mi 
nico times together!” * 

Tho blue eyes grew wide for gladness. “ I shall 
bo very happy hero, I know I shall; I liked your 
father tho first timo I saw him, and wished ho would 
tako mo with him. 1’vo laid awake overy night 
and cried all alone, because I thought I’d got to go 
to thoso dreadful Treadles; I know it would have 
broken mamma’s heart if sho hud known it before 
sho diod.” „ . 

“ Oh, I wish sho know It now !” exclaimed her 
impulsive, sympathetic companion. 

“ May bo sho docs; and if tho doesn’t, sho will, 
in God’s good time,” said Mrs. Berryls, -as she 
took tho littlo orphan’s hand, and kissed her a wel¬ 
come to her new home. “ Como, supper’s all ready, 
and I know you must bo hungry now," and Annie 
Borryls seized tho other hand; nnd so the mother 
nnd daughter led tho littlo stranger into the kitchen, 
nnd towards tho plentiful tablo in its centre, and 
Farmor Borryls followed; but “ they didn't see” 
that over them all tho angols looked down and 
smiled, beholding this scene. 


Tiie Kixa and mn Stadi-k-dov. —A king walk¬ 
ing out ono morning, met a lad at tho stablo-door, 
and asked him, “Well, boy, what do you do? 
What do they pay you ?” “ I help in tho stables,” 
replied tho lad, “but havo nothing except victual* 
and clothes.” “Bo content,” replied tho king, “I 
havo no more.” 
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>wo’Ilhavo another holiday in a month. What is 
-tho use of drudging every aparo moment?" 

> “I should think I did drudge every spare moraont! 
i Didn’t I play an hour before school this morning ? 
'No, boys, you. make up the set without mo—I 
>have othor plans for to-day j" and ho drew hia cap 
-down over tho stray locks that wore flying about in 
£tho brcero, and began whistling “Willy Grey," in 
; tho loudest key, as ho started homo. 

> “What a boy ho is! You can’t turn him nny 
? moro than you can a stump when ho onco gets his 
^mind made up j but somohow I novcr can get mad 

> at him !" said Jim Nettloton to his chosen mate, ns 
-they clambered down the steep hill to tho ploy- 
aground. “ I Buppose ho has got some plan in his 
(.head to holp his mother. I havo seen him stop and 
£fotch wood and water, and not grumblo a word, 
^when it was so lato that ho know ho would have to 
^run ovcry step of tho way to scl ool. But it is not 
>in me to do so; I lovo ploy too well. Mother 
ysomotimos says sho would not begrudge the West 
: Farm, if it would rnnko rao liko him." 

> Thoro was a little strugglo in Truman Phelps* 

> mind as ho started towards homo, though his schoul- 

> mates did not dream of it. It was a beautiful, 
-sunny, spring afternoon, anil, above nil games, ho 
-did lovo to play ball; but in ono of his rambles 

> over to tho back part of his father's woods, ho had 
>ospicd two thrifty maples growing on a shelving 

- bank, and it was just tho right time to ect out shudo 

> trees, and it was his wish to transplant them that 
j afternoon. Mr. Phelps was ono of those hard¬ 
-working, rather prosaic persons, who think if they 

> supply food, and raiment for tho body, that is all 

- that is needful; never dreaming that there is a mirnl, 
-with its wants jnst as varied, reaching out with 

by MR3. HAnniKT r. paANCis. > strong cries for gratification. His wifo was imagi- 

“ Hurrah for tho play-ground !" shouted Jim Not-' -native, with a lovo for beautiful surroundings, that, 
tlctoa, tho ringleader in sport, of tho whole school, > however so much trampled down, would not dio; 
ns ho emerged from tho school-house door, at an un- ,and, ns ho could not understand her, “ foolish" was 
expected dismission of tho scholars ; “como on tho most suitable epithet to give to her few plana to 
Harry and Will, and—hero, Truman Phelps, what >gain what hor soul so craved. 

nro you starting off for in such a hurry ?—wo can't! J Truman was moro liko his mother, yet with nil 
»paro yon any how, and you ncod not go homo to >liis father’s industry and perseveranco; and, ns tho 
work, for tho aflornaon is ours; tho teachor said wc -yoara brought him stronglh and experience, sho 
might havo it to play in.” ; began to turn to him for many little articles so 

Tho boy thus addressed pansod, took off his cap - gratifying to her taste, that her husband, bccauso 
to adjust tho band, and you could seo that though ?ho had no inclination, never found time to manu- 
thoro was no boauty of feature in the high check--facturo. It was Truman's hands that produced tho 
bonos and irregular tooth, and rather snndy com- >pino “What-not," which, if it could not boast 
ploxion, yet thoro was something far bottor—a good £ of tho nicest workmanship, when covered with 
look that inado everybody fool confidence in, and? leather, mado an elegant ornament for tho parlor, 
lovo him, for they felt that what attraction ho \Tho ottoman, too, was a squaro box, that ho spent 
possessed was not “outward handsome" that is?ono Saturday afternoon over, and now, hid with 
merely stamped, but that involuntary play of the Srioh-huod brocatcllo, and a bright, contrasting cord, 
features whoso inward clock-work is tho pulsations'to cover tho seams. It was as pretty as if fresh 
of a truly kind and noblo heart. > from tho city upholsterer. 

“ I can’t stop now, Jim ; Ilonry Scott must tako c The houso was lockod when ho reached home, for 
nsyplaco; I havo something at homo to do." • > Mr, and Mrs. Phelps had gona to an adjoining 

“Pooh! Truman!—como on! como on! Wq'HC villago to trade; but Bose, his groat, shaggy dog, 
have a grand timo ! I havo my rubber ball, and it? who was shut up in tho dog-house, was whining, 
will bound as high as a kito, and it is not likely 5 and barking, and ■cratchiBg to get out; so ho 


®rum;w JJhclps’ gjolidag. 
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raised tho hook, and thou braced himsolf, for hoV Mr. Phelps wondered much, aa bo drovo into the 
know that Bose, in his joy, would throw his paws;yard, why Truman had not os usual, raised a 
upon his shouldors, and try to lick his chcok; and $ window, and crept in, and made a good fire for 
it was always as much as he could do to stand upcjthem; “For,” as ho said almost pettishly, “h 
undor tho great, burly creature. Truman was 5 must know that wo would bo chilled through riding 
hungry, as boys generally aro when in sight of the ' in tho evening air.” 

pantry, and ho raised tho window, and reached in, > As a few moments later, ho came in with romeof 
and took a ccnplo of slices of bread, and some baked £ tho heaviest budgets, ho paused in tho door ami 
apples, and throwing a generous piece to his com-listened, then broko out with— 
pan ion, who stood asking for every mouthful with ' W I don't geo what is the matter with Bose. [ 
bis largo eyes, started off. > should think ho was up in the meadow by the big 

“ Thoro must bo flowers in tfco woods by this Joak, and ho is howling and barking; I never knew 
time,” hosaid to himsolf—“and mother loves them > him to raako such a fuss—I hope nothing has hap- 
so well!” So Truman ran back to tho woodhouso, ? pened to Truman.” 

and found a basket; then telling Boso ho most ^ “ Oh, don’t wait a moment before yon see !” acd 

work for a living, ho madohim open his mouth and 5 tho startled mothor sunk down on tho first seat, 
take in tho handle, and in a fow moments they wore 3 with white lips, and trembling hands, 
half across tho moadow, towards tho woods. Tho > “ Thero !• there! don't go into hysterics about it; 

maples were so near alike that they looked like JI presumo ho is safe over to Doyle’s;” yet, as he 
twins, with their graceful, branching tops, and > said this, ho did not really believe it, and thought, 
trunks straight as a liberty pole, and Truman's > as soon as ho could turn out tho horse, be would 
eyes danced with delight as ho gazed at them, and >hunt him up. 

thought how bonutifully after awhile, thoy would * “It is nil right now—hero como Boso;” and he 
shade tho kitchen windows, where bis mothor had > opened tho wood-house door, and held tho light to 
to work in summer days, and the curtains did not ^ assure himself that his boy wns with him. 
seem to keep out tho hot sun ono bit; “and it will > “Got out, Boso!—got out! What are you doing?*' 
bo such a surprise;” ho said to Boso, who stood Jho exclaimed, as tho dog sprung towards him—I 
looking on, wagging his tail, as if ho understood >believe ho will tear my coat off of mo. There! 
every word. > clear out, will you ?" and ho brought him a smart 

“But this will never do, old follow; we must go ,box on the ear. Tho dog only whined, and left his 
to work ” ho continued, as ho drew off his coat, J hold to catch Mrs. Phelps' dress, and try to d/ag 
and pointed out somo bushes for his dog to pull > her to tho door. 

with his teeth. It was a harder task than he had/ “Ho must mean something!” then, ns a sadden 
calculated. Somo spico hushes and older had wove , thought struck her—“ Trumnn, my boy !—I know 
in together, and as Truman did not wish to break ‘>ho's killed—oh, dear!—dear!” and the affrighted 
tho roots of the maples, it was almost dark heforo [mother plunged down tho steps, and out into the 
thoy were ont of tho ground, trimmed, and tied 'darkness, to seek her child. 

togother roady to tako homo. Lato as it was, ho J “You will break your neck going down that hill! 
could not resist tho desire to gather Bomo flowers; • Do wait, wife, for a light. I guess he’s got a coon, 
so ho ran over to tho sunniest slopo of tho hill,,[or something else, up tho treo—you needn’t be 
and pickod a handful of delicate pink and white ifrightened out of your senses.” 
blossoms, that were just peeping up through their J Tho dog still kept hold of her dress, and dragged 
bed of dead leaves. The woods by this time were .her in tho direction of tho woods, and ns they turned 
very gloomy, and tho bootings of an owl in a /a short curvo, to gain tho usual crossing-place, the 
denser part of tho forest, made it still more dismnl; light streamed out, and showed them their boy, 
but Truman was a courageous boy, and ho trudged! 1 P&lc> still, and apparently lifeless, stretched on the 
along with his load, singing, and whiBtling, and .ground. 

talking to his dog, and every now and thon think-/ “Truman, speak to mol—-do speak to me!” and 
iug how glad ho ehould bo when ho got into tho tho poor mother gntbored bis head into her lap, 
pasture, so ho could harry —it was so late. ‘ There/ a ud covered his face with kisses, ns she eunk beside 
was no light burning in his father’s house when ho< him. 

came in sight, and, as ho clamberod on top of the last/ “ lie is not dead, wife!—I can feel his heart 
fence, ho stood upright a moment to listen for tho (heat! Here, help mo take this camphor bottle ont 
sound of wheels. ] of my pocket; It’s lucky wo bought It to-day—I 

“Thero they come, down by Nelson's bridge ! I< can't get it!” and tho strong man shook so, that 
should know our.wngon amongfifty!” he exclaimed, 1 ho could scarcely unbutton his coat, and he gasped 
ns ho poised himself for a jump, but just hero, tho< f°r breath, almost suffocated with tho great joy, 
treacherous rail tipped, and they both foil heavily ( that his son wns yot alive. 

to tho ground. In spite of a dreadful pain iU his ( ”1 believe, wife, his leg is broken short off above 
ankle, Truman tried to arise, but his head wns < his anklo ; that in ado him faint—I can’t find any 
dizzy, everything grow dark, and ho sunk alone,; other hurt. You tako tho light, and I will carry 
•helpless, fainting on the ground. < him down to tho house, and go for the doctor quick 
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a , I can. I don't think ho will como too much till 
we get him on n bed.” 

After tboy laid him in his little bed-room, 
his mother raised the window, and chafed his 
temples, and held camphor for him to smell, and 
long before the physician arrived, ho camo out of 
the swoon, and tried to givo a faint smile to his 
mother, who was bonding anxiously abovo him. 

“Docs it pain you much my child?” she queried, 
as ho brushed aside tho tears that forced themselves 
through tho closed eyelids. 

“Some,” and then his courago gave way, and ho 

sobbed alond. 

“Don't cry Truman. It will bo bettor when tho 
doctor comes. If I could only bear it for you,” she 
mid, tenderly, as she caressed his temples eooth- 
jagly with her hand, os if ho was a tender babe. 

Itwas a bad fracture, and setting tho limb brought 
oa another dcnthliko swoon; hut after it was all 
over, and he had taken an opiate, ho foil into a fitful 
slumber that lasted till morning. It proved a long, 
udions confinement, and Truman often thought if 
ho did onco get out of that bed-room, ho nevor 
should want to soo tho insido of it again, for, as ho 
Slid to his mother, who was sitting by trying to 
cheer him, ho could tell just how many nails were 
driron into tho wall, and ho had counted the 
flowers on tho paper ovor a hundred times. 

“ But Dr. Morrison says you may bo lifted out 
to-morrow ; ain't you glad ?” 

“I guess I am ! Did ho say I might go out into 
tho kitchen V* 

“Yes. Your father has fixed up a little bed¬ 
stead, and brought down your books, and placod 
them on tho stand.” 

“How kind father is;” and the pleasod, peaceful 
look that camo after this exclamation, told how 
iomo great heart longing, was at last satisfied. 

“Ho says he never realized boforo what a com¬ 
fort, and help you was to him.” 

“I don’t know ! When ho has staid up all night 
with mo, after working hard through tho day, I 
have sometimes thought I had not dono half as 
well as I might, and if I ever get well, I will try 
and help him a great deal more, and bo a better 
boy; but, thoro 1 it is fivo o’clock and you will have 
to go and got supper! Oh! how glad I shall bo 
when to-morrow comes.” 

“ Father, you did sot out thoso raaplos!” was tho 
first exclamation tho next day, as they carried him 
out into tho kitchen, and raised him up on pillows, 
eo that he could sob out of tho window. 

“ Don’t you think thoy aro boautios?” 

“Yes, Truman ! nioo as can bo ; but you had to 
work bard for thorn,” and tho voice of tho strong 
man choked, as ho thought, how he first saw them 
by tho side of his poor, fainting boy. “ I have 
wished a hundred times since, that I had not been 
so sot about shade-troes, and a great many other 
things.” 

“Butyouhavo so much to do, father,” was tho 
extenuating reply, then tired with tho extra oxcr- 


, tion, he languidly closed his eyes and dropped iato 
1 a refreshing slumber. # 

I It was sometime in tho summer before Truman 
»could take hiB father’s arm, and walk out as far as 
| tho corn house. It was a great treat for him, for 
>in it was a room fitted up for a work shop, and- he 
^wanted to soo once more tho little wheelbarrow,but 
>half finished, and the rude turning lathe, and even 
5 the old dull tools, that he had blistered his hands 
j over many a time. 

> “These steps will bo too much for you. I will 
5 carry you up. Shut your eyes Truman, and don’t 
Jopen them till I set you down on the bench !” and 
*Mr. Phelps caught up tho attenuated form in his 
5 arms, and a moment later passed through the work¬ 
shop door. It was all made plain then—tho 

> pounding out here tho other day, that his mother’s 
^explanation but half satisfied; tho box, thnt he 
5 caught sight of, as it was smuggled round the 

> corner of tho house, whon his father last camo from 
^town. Thero was a bench just high enough for 

> him, and back of it, on a tool-rack, a row of chisels 
^ and gouges, and two augers, and the nicest little 
1 hatchet, and jack plane, and smoothing plane, and 
£ every thing, even down to sand paper to smooth 

> articles like glass. 

> “0 father!” and then Truman’s eyes filled so with 

> delight that it was a 3 good as a feast to look at them. 

> “Well, what! I guess my poor, patient, littlo 

> boy could have one present worth something in his 
5 life!” then, os tho evident gratitudo began to be too 
j oppressive, ho added in a lighter tone, “ but you 
>nocd not think but what you have to pay mo back 
l for all these. I shall want chicken-coops, and hoc 

> handles, and every thing olso my littlo carpenter 
jCan make. But you begin to look pale, Truman. 
>1 guess I’ll carry you clear to tho house this time, 

* for I don’t want you to bo overdone. Does it not 

> make you feel quite like a baby to bo carried,” and 
5 Truman laughed merrily then, at this sally. As bo 
, settled back in his father’s arms, ho thought it 

> almost paid him for the pain ho had suffered , 1 
*having not only such a nice present, hut tho 

> dearer gift—tho lovo and kindness that prompted 

* it, in his father's heart. 

> Berea, Ohio. 

> A Woman’s Promise. —Henry Carey, cousin to 
' Queen Elizabeth, after having enjoyed her majesty’s 
1 favor for several years, lost it in tho following man- 
'ner: As he was walking one day full of thought, in 
1 tho garden of tho palace, under tho queen’s window, 
>sho pcrceivod him, and said to him in a jocular 
| manner, “ What docs a man think when he is 
thinking of nothing?” 

| “ Upon a woman’s promise,” Bn id Carey. 

“ Well dono, cousin,” answered Elizabeth. 

Sho retired but did not forget Carey’s answer. 
Somotime after he solicited the honor of a peerage, 
and reminded the queen that she had promised it 
to him. “True,” replied she, “but that was a 
woman’s promise.” 
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BY LAURA J. AllTER. 

Sucn a hot, burning day as it was—the 
sultriest of July’s thirty-one children. Only a 
few of the golden beams came in at the door, 
and played over the floor of the old log school- 
house, whero wo all sat poring over our studies. 
But Ike pupils were tired and over-heated, and 
every one, both largo and small, hailed the hour 
of dismissal with pleasure. The children 
rushed out with a shout and a bound, and 
wero off to their homes like so many wild deer, 
while I, the oldest scholar at school, walked 
along quietly by the side of our teacher, Edgar 
Clarence. 

Hot, white, and dusty, the road lay before 
us, while scarcely a breath of air stirred the 
leaves; and even tlio birds had flown to tho 
deepest recesses of tho forest for shelter from 
the burning rays of the sun. I was thinking, 
silently, of tho cool, shady parlor at home ; of 
tho round table with its snowy damask, and 
pretty, old-fashioned china tea things ; of tho 
fragrant bouquet which my mother alwnys put 
on tho table to please mo ; and last and dearest 
of all, of my mother herself, with her kind 
smiles and loving words. It was such a pretty 
picture I had almost forgotten that Mr. Clarencor 
was with me, till recalled to myself by a half- 
astonished, half-amused exclamation : 

“ Do just look at that little heathen, Miss 
Lute ! Did you ever sco such a child V* 

Sure enough, through a cloud of dust so 
dense that at first I could distinguish nothing, 
I at last saw something in the human form, 
rolling over nnd over in tho scorching road, 
hands and feet busy in stirring up tho six 
inches of dust beneath it. 

As wo approached nearer, Mr. Clarence, who 
could not help laughing at tho ridiculous object, 
bowed lowly, and with mock reverence, to 
what wo at last discovered to be a little girl, 
eight or nino years of ago. Sho looked up a 
moment in surprise, at the handsome, mischie¬ 
vous face above her, and then up went another 
handful of dust, this time right in her eyes. I 
scarcely know why, but I felt sorry for her, 
little heathen though sho really seemed to be; 
and so, after tho cloud had fairly cleared away 
again, I went up to her, and taking her band, 
said kindly, 

“What are you doing this for, little girl? 
Wont your mother bo angry with you ?” 

Tho great black eyes looked up into mine 
fearlessly, and sho laughed & wild, ringing 
laugh, as she said, 
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“No, mother ■wont cnro, ’causo I haven’t got 
no mother; ami grandmother has gono out 
•washing, nml it’s such good fun to see the dust 
go flying all over everybody that passes. And 
don’t it iimko the school childron mad, though? 
/don’t care—I linto every ono of’em. They 
make fun of mo, and call mo namos ; but don’t 
I pay ’em for it?” Hero, as if to oxpress her 
dolight, sho shook back her shaggy hair with a 
wicked toss of the head, and laughed again, her 
btrangoly peculiar laugh. 

I was at a loss for something to say to this 
outburst of rovengeful feelings, for a moment. 
At last I commenced again: 

“ What is your name ?” 

“My real, sure-enough name, is Leonora 
Glenn; but grandmother alius calls mo Nora— 
’cause motlior did, I reckon.” 

“Well, Nora, don’t you think it ib very 
wicked to hato any person, or to throw dust 
on the children as they go homo from school ?” 

“No, I don’t; l lovo to mako ’em hato mo 
just as hard as ever they can, and I make faces 
at’em, just so,” screwing up hor faco into such 
horriblo grimaces that Mr. Clnrcnco laughed 
outright, which reminded mo that ho was wait¬ 
ing patiently for mo to Amish my catechism. 

£ “Should you like to go to school, Nora?” 

“ Shouldn’t I, though !” her groat black 03*03 
beaming beautiful now, and flashing with de¬ 
light ; “ grandmother would send mo if sho had 
tho money, and I do want to go just tlio tcorsl ! 
Oh, dear!” This was said with such a doleful 
sigh, I couldn’t help smiling. 

“ If you’ll just promise you’ll bo n good girl, 
and try not to hato any person an>’ more, I’ll 
get 3*ou somo clean clothes, and coax this gen¬ 
tleman to lot 3*011 come to school to him every 
day.” 

Such a flash, such a beautiful flash as went 
all over her faco then ! 

“ Will 3’ou ? Will you really and truly sond 
mo to school? Oh! I’m jo glad ! I will bo a 
good girl, and trj* to loam ever so hard, for I 
want so much to rend nbout thobenutiful birds 
and flowers. Ho you lovo flowers? I do!’ 
Oh! I love thorn so much ; and I lovo 3 ; ou too, 
now— indeed I do! You’ro Miss Luto Arch or,' 
I know, for I hoard tlio school children sn}* 1 
so ; and don’t you tluuk I thought you was just! 
as proud as could ho, nnd hated mo too, just' 
liko everybody in U10 world docs, but grand- < 
mother ; and I was going to throw dirt all over j 
your nico, clean dress, too ; but I’ll never do it < 
now, and I’ll love you ns long as I live; and} 
oh! I’m so hnppj* I” and hero tho breathless * 
little voice broko down in actual tears of joy. \ 


* I believo there woro tears in my eyes, tool 
[Poor little thing ! Something seemed to say to 
>mo that in her soul was a germ which, if cul¬ 
tivated in tho right manner, might become a 
’beautiful, stainless flower; and thero was a 
’depth of earnest feeling in m3' heart that welled 
[through my lips, ns I said soothingly, 

> “Poor little, motherless thing, don’t cry. 
>rU bo your friend now, Norn, nnd you shall 
[learn to read, and shall becomo a good, tru&i- 
Jful littlo girl, and tho children will not hato 
>3’ou any more. So got up now, and go homo 
>nnd wash your face nicely, nnd straighten out 
Jthis tangled hair (it’s prettj* lmir, Nora, if 
^3'ou’ll tako onro of it,) nnd never pla3* in the 
>dnst any more, or 3'oil’11 mako mo vcr3* sorry 
[indeed.” 

* Sho was on her feet in a moment. 

> “1*11 do nothing in tlio world 3*011 want mo 
>to, nnd I’ll lovo 3*011 so—so very much.” Sho 
*put her dirty littlo hand in mine; said good 
; 113*0, and was oflf through tho woods liko an 
,arrow, after first promising mo to come to sec 
[mo the next morning. 

> I walked on in silence for a few moments. 
1 “ Miss Luto !” I started nnd looked up to meet 
[tho stcad3* gate of Mr. Clarenco upon me, in a 
>wn3* that made the hot blood leap to my face; 
>nnd flush both check and brow. 

[ “AVhnt is it, Mr. Clarenco?” 

* “ Do 3*ou know what 3*011 seemed to me, ns 
>you stood thero in tho road, talking to that 
[half wild creature?” 

9 “ Indeed, I can’t imagine, sir, unless it was 

>n hungry school girl, who was excessively tired, 
[and extremely dusty;” I said, laughingly. 

> “A good angel, rather. Miss Lute—an angel 
[of mercy and charity. Sometime when I am a 
>great artist (I am going to be one in a long wliilo 
[from now*, Miss Lute) I shall paint you just as 
>3*011 looked, standing there in 3*011 r cool, white 
,dress, sowing good word3 deep in the rich, but 

* uncultivated soil of that littlo child’s soul. 

>Till then, tho picturo shall remain fresh and 
’fair in my heart.” 

> Something in tho tone, ns much as the words, 
[warned me to change tho conversation ; for /, 
too, had a picture in m3* heart—a picture of a 
|light, bo}*ish form, with bluo C3*cs and auburn 
•hair, who a 3*ear before had said good l>3’0 in 
,tho evening shadows, nnd whoso love was 
’dearer to mo than anything elso in tho world, 
,snvc my mother. I called my picture—my 
real, living picture, “ Ilnrry^ Fnrlc3%” and 
treasuring it as I did, I turned to Mr. Clarenco 
’with a light laugh, and an indifferent, “‘Non¬ 
sense, Mr. Clarence, Had I known there was 
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u critic present, I should have struck a ‘stngo 
attitude,’ and boon as sentimental ns the God 
of Love himself. Seriously, though, I like that 
uhild, and am going to get mother to help me 
make something out of her—a good woman, I 
' hope. Tho mntcrinls nro there, I am suro. 
iVhnt do you think of my whim V f 

“That you have dono right, ns you always 
do, Miss Lute; and 1 shall take’special pains 
with your little charge, and do not fear but 
she will some day richly reward you for your 
kindness and gentleness.” 

IIo was approaching dangerous grounds 
again, but, fortunately, at this moment we 
reached my mother’s gate; and declining an 
invitation to tako tea with us, ho bade mo a 
pleasant good evening. 

I recollect, almost ns well ns if it were yes¬ 
terday, that long, hnppy evening in our quiet 
parlor, my mother entering cheerfully into my 
plans concerning littlo Norn, her soft hand 
caressing my head all the time, ns it lay in her 
lap. We were not wealthy folks, my mother 
and I; but when I was a littlo child my father 
died, and loft, with his blessing, a sufficiency 
to support us comfortably; and go I grew to be 
n rather thoughtful girl of sixteen, knowing 
hut little of tho cxtrnvaganco, dissipation, and 
wickedness of tho world. 

1 rather think my mother was glad of this. 
1 know she always dreaded tho time when I 
must finally minglo with, and battlo against, 
tho rough crowd in tho pathway of my life. 
From her I had acquired a taste and manners 
•much more refined than my young companions, 
and to her careful instructions I owed-all my 
skill in music—an accomplishment in which I 
really excelled. So far my life had been one 
of happiness, and tho future was bright and 
cheerful. From this period, reader, I shall 
date my story—a story of simple, everyday 
lifo. 

The next morning came, fragrant and beau¬ 
tiful, and with it enmo littlo Nora ; her fuco so 
dean and bright, her hair hanging in such 
pretty waves of chestnut hue around her head, 
that I could scarcely believe it was tho sanio 
dirty little creature I had seen the day before. 
Tho fierceness had all died out of her face now, 
and there was a half yearning look in her 
largo, black eyes, as sho enmo up, almost tim¬ 
idly, to me, with a bouquet of pretty wild 
fiowers in her hand. 

A few kind words about them was sufficient 
to banish all her reserve. Flowers wero her 
idols, and sho was never tired of praising them, 
nnd ns I watched her cheeks glow as she 


talked of them, I thought that, after all, the 
;child was almost pretty. 

With a little ingenuity, mother and I con¬ 
trived to give her a good supply of neat clothes 
•;from our own wardrobe; and when, at last, ai 
£tlio end of n week, 1 led her triumphantly into 
^thc school room, with her face bright with roses, 
sand her chestnut lmir in ringlets on her nhoul- 
^ tiers, I think I never experienced beforo so 
£ pleasant a feeling in my life, 
c Mr. Clarence was surprised at the transform- 
^ntion, even moro than 1 had hoped he would 
£bo ; mid ns I led her up to his desk, ho said, in 
sa low voice: 

$ “Tho good angel has been at work again, 
Miss Lute. No one but you could have dono 
this.” 

I replied in the same tone: “Do not try to 
mako me vain, Mr. Clarence, but rather help 
\ me to mould this innocent soul into something 
; good and beautiful. As much depends on your 
c influence as on mine—perhaps moro. She is 
£onc of God’s precious little ones, watched over 
S by him, nnd led by us. I have only been doing 
| my duty.” 

He looked into my face again, earnestly. 
“ You teach me to be good too, little Lute. 
God will surely bless you, and so fur as I can, 
^•1 will help you in your noble work.” 
s And so Leonora Glenn was added to the list 
^of names in the old log school house, and well 
Sdid she repay us for our care. 

S I never saw a child that seemed to drink in 
Sknowlcdge as she did. It came almost natu- 
^rally to her. Mr. Clarenco was very kind to 
( 'lier, and next to myself, sho loved him. At 
sschool she nt first had many enemies, but a 
^kind or sorrowful word from Mr. Clarence or 
myself would subdue her most violent outbursts 
Sof passion ; and seeing how much it pained us, 
ensile at last learned to control her fierce tem- 
Sper, and soon became a great favorite with tho 
c| scholars. 

I hardly know how it came about, but one 
evening in September, I stood in tho 
^soft, red light of tho dying day, with a heart 
S full of sadness, for but a momont beforo Edgar 
pClnrenco.my noble young teacher, had breathed 
>n passionate tale of love to mo: told mo how 
'dear I had become to him, till life, without me, 
£seemed a great leaden blank; and for all this, 
^reader, I could not say a single word of en¬ 
couragement. I respected him—I honored 
>him too much to trifle with his feelings, and eo, 

> laying my hand kindly in his own, I could only 
‘ say, 


i. Hi* I 

S lovely 


‘I am Tory, Tory sorry, Mr. Clarence,.UuU 
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you, 'who arc so more than worthy of mo, must j ago, the little girl sweetheart who wept bo bit- 
be pained by hearing that I love another.” ^tcrly over his departure; and bo reasoning 
A great, choking sob came up from my heart > witli myself, I mingled more in the gay world, 
then, as I saw the white, sad look settle down > a nd tried to forget, at leJast, that portion of the 
on his handsome face, then, a low—“ God 5 past. * 

bless both you and him , dear Lute, though lie > My mother and I spent one summer at the 
has shadowed my life for years,”—fell on my ^sea-side, and whilst there I met Edgar Clar- 
ears, and I was alone again. “ Ah! yes,” I >cnee. He greeted mo with a frank, cordial 
murmured, *' God bless Edgar, too, but most of > Bmile, that banished all embarrassment I would 


all, my Harry. 

******** 

A year, yes, six of them, had passed away, 
each one bringing its little cares and joys to 
every one in the world ; but greatest of all had 
they changed our Nora—little Nora no longer, 
but beautiful Leonora, whose careful hand had 
trained the mass of vines over their humble 
doorway, and placed the sweet flowers in the 
yard—whose voice rang out cheerily as sbo 
tripped on her way to the same old log school 
house I had led her into years before; only 
she was the patient, gentle teacher now, beloved 
by nil her pupils. 

My mother and I had never relinquished our 
care over her, and even Mr. Clarence would 
occasionally send her a package of books or a 
picture from the busy world, where he was 
fast becoming a great artist, in very truth. In 
hfe notes lie always called her little Nora, 
and his little pupil, evidently forgetting that six 
years would change little Nora into a woman. 

Everything about her rude home betokened 
a fine sense of delicate harmony and cultivated 
taste, and it never ceased to be a wonder to 
me, the skill with which she could blend the 
colors in a bouquet of flowers, or the natural 
instinct which taught her to love the beauties 
of nature. 

Last and greatest of all, too, Nora was an 
authoress. Not a famous one, reader, but she 
had written many and beautiful sketches, that 
were sought after and admired for the freshness 
and simplicity that characterized them, and 
which always reminded mo of her bouquets, so 
graceful and delicate was the touch that blended 
all her thoughts in harmony together. 

I, Lute Archer, had not changed much in the 
last six years. A little taller, a little graver, 
perhaps, but in heart the very same loving girl 
who stood in the twilight shadows to bid Harry 
Farley good bye, long years ago. And all this 
time Harry and I had never met. A thousand 
little circumstances, trifling in themselves, but 
weighty in importance when combined, had 
kept us apart, till at last despair was beginning 
to • settle down upon iny heart. Harry—my 
noble boy-lover, had probably forgotten, years 
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I otherwise have felt; and so we became fast 
5 friends again—only this time his lovo forme 
>wns like that of a brother. He could scarcely 
! ) believc Nora had actually grown to be a young 
;>lady—it seemed so strange to think of the little 
^curly-headed child as a woman , occupying his 
j place, as a teacher. 

^ He promised to visit me eoon, and sec for 

> himself, how “our wonderful little protdgd, (ns 

> he always called her,) was progressing in civili¬ 
sation,” but something occurred to prevent 
5 him from doing so, and so another year rolled 
l away, and Nora was left with one friend less 
>in the world; her aged grandmother had fallen 
-quietly into the sleep of death one evening, 
l while Nora was Binging her favorite hymn. 

> Poor girl! how she clung to mo in her great 
] sorrow, for sympathy and comfort. My heart 
; bled for her, in this her first great trial. 

5 After her grief had partially worn away, she 
^commenced teaching again, in spite ef onr 
remonstrances, and it was only through much 
s persuasion that wo finally succeeded in getting 
'her to leave her lonely home, and board with 
5 us. She was so sensitive—so much afraid of 
^intruding—but, when she saw it pained us for 
>her to decline any longer, she came, and soon 
; became almost as cheerful and contented as 
' before. 

j * * * * * 

J It came at lost—the letter far more precious 
3 than rubies to me—and I wept joyful tears 
jOver the words that my wearied spirit had 

> thirsted after so long in vain. I read them 
) over and over again—never tiring of their 
’sweetness: 

> 44 After all these long years of separation and 
| patient waiting, 1 am coming to you at last, 

>little Lute, seeing my way in the world clear 
,and bright before me; and my little girl has 
Jbeen true to me, I know, through all this dreary 
' t i lapse of time. My little girl, how sweet the 
^thought that you will soon be really mine! If 
<>my darling only knew, how through every sor¬ 
row and joy, her sweet, thoughtful face, and 
i'truthful ‘I love you, Harry,’ has kept me*frora 
\\ temptations, she would thank God for her good 
^influence in the world. So often you used to 
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Bay to me, ‘Harry, if I could only do some 
good in the world—if I only had some aim in 
life, I should bo bo much better contented.’ 
Dearest, best of little preachers, your whole 
life has been a volume of kindncss t It has 
done more to make a good man of me, than all 
the sermons in the world could have done; and 
hereafter, dear Lute, I shall place my happiness 
in your hands, so that you can no longer say, 
4 1 have no aim in life.’ Will you write to me 
just a word, darling—-just ft little word, telling 
me to come—that Lute is yet the little Lute I 
used to know? God bless my precious darling, 
till she is folded in the arms of— 

“Harry Farley.” 

I wrote hastily, the few required words, 
“Dear, dear Harry, I love you. Come!” 

His faithful heart would require no more, 
and I could never have written how dear he 
was to me. 

* * * * * * 

My room was so cool and quiet, that soft 
June day. Nora’s tasteful hands had been at 
work there, looping back the white muslin cur¬ 
tains with slender green vines, covered with 
delicate white blossoms, (something she had 
found, while roaming through tho woods,) and 
on each side of the oval mirror on my bureau, 
were bouquets of tho sweetest rose-buds, and 
my dressing-table was adorned with fragrant, 
white lilies. Hear little Nora, how much I 
loved her; how much I should have missed 
her clear, ringing voice, warbling, bird-likc, 
through the house, at night and morning. 

She came bounding into my room, with her 
sweet young face all aglow, her hands -holding 
a wreath of delicate blossoms for my hair, and 
her bright eyes sparkling with the strangely 
beautiful light .that always filled them, when 
she was unusually happy. 

In a moment more, her little white hands 
had smoothed down my hair, and arranged the 
wreath gracefully upon my head—then kissing 
me softly, she said: 

“ I have a joyful surprise for you, dear Lute. 
Can you guess it?” 

My heart gave a glad, wild bound, and I 
was on my feet in a moment: “Oh Nora! 
what is it ? Harry”— 

“ Has come; is in the parlor waiting for 
you.” 

I heard no more. In another minute I was 
in my dear one’s arms, Bobbing like a little 
child. “Harry, Harry, I am go glad to see 
you.” 

“My darling little girl, my little Lute, I 
shall never, never leave you again.” 


The dear voice was the same—the blue eyes 
were filled with the same fond look—but Harry, 
my boy-lover, had grown into a handsome 
man—a man that could make a woman love 
land honor him. Reader, so joyful a-meeting 
defies description. 

i A -week passed away—a week so laden with 
its precious burden of happiness, that I feared 
it must all be a pleasant dream. My dear, 

|good mother, was ns happy as myself, and 
Harry—Harry was just what I had always 
hoped and prayed he would be—the soul of 
love and honor. 

We had written for Mr. Clarence to come to 
us, in this hour of our great joy, and he came 
one evening, just as Nora had thrown over my 
head a long, fleecy veil of white, and fastened 
in my hair the symbollic orange blossoms. I 
heard bis cheerful voice in the hall, as my 
mother and Harry greeted him, and I saw 
Nora’s beautiful eyes light up their fires, when 
I mentioned his name; and a hope flashed 
through my heart, that these two, my dearest 
friends, should, knowing, love each other. 

Another hour had passed, and Harry was 
my husband. Blessed words they were, that 
made us one, forever and eternally; and when, 
leaning on his arm, lie bent down and mur¬ 
mured, “God bless you, my noble, true-hearted 
little wife,” I thought my cup of joy was full 
to overflowing. 

How swiftly the hours slipped away then! 
How I learned more and more each day, the 
value of the great, true love that was mine— 
that would cast its golden light across my path¬ 
way of life, and make bright even the dark, 
cold grave! 

Mr. Clarence was with us yet. Ho seemed 
quite happy, and I saw his artist eye and 
poet soul, drinking in the beauties both of 
person and mind, that hung in such a beauti¬ 
ful drapery around “our Nora.” And Leonora 
herself, how I loved to watch the fltisli that 
spread over her face, at the sound of his voice, 
or his footstep! How naturally they walked 
into the silken net, that love had woven to 
cntanglo their unsuspecting feet! 

A week after our marriage, Harry came into 
my room, and stooping down and caressing 
me, in his old, lover-like way, said: 

“ Clarence has just been telling me of the 
good little angel, who, years ago, found a little 
ragged child in the dust, and who mado of the 
little neglected, motherless thing, a noble, beau¬ 
tiful woman; and he told me, too, something 
of a worship that sprung up in his heart for 
thnt good angel—but that she could only sadly 
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shake her head, and say: ‘I love another.’S 
Dear little wife, he has learned me more thane 
over, the pure quality of the gold that is miuc.S 
lie lias a present for you, my pot—something,£ 
I am sure, you will always prize.” Wo wentr 
?down tho stairs together, and ho led mo upS 
proudly and fondly, to where Mr. Clarence;[ 
stood before a picture. I recognized it nt a? 
glance. The very same scene, that soven years s 
before lie had witnessed in tho road, that sultry <j 
July day. It was true to tho life, and little; 
Kora’s great, fierce eyes, wero looking at me< 
again, just as then. He had called tho picture^ 
“Love and Genius.” £ 

I stood silently beforo it, a tido of memories < 
rushing over me, till, looking up, I beheld £ 
Nora standing in tho doorway, her largo eyca< 
full of tears, her lips parted, her hands clasped < 
convulsively, her soul seemingly drinking iu£ 
eagerly ovory line, every feature of the picture < 
before me. < 

She came up to me at last, with the bright< 
tears yet trembling on her eyelids, and taking : 
my hand almost with reverence, she said, J 
earnestly: < 

“My good angel, my kind benefactress, how< 
can I ever thank you—how ever tell how much j 
I love and bless you ? I owe everything to you—< 
home, friends, and happiness. I shudder to < 
think what I should have been without you. < 
What I am, you have made mo. Dear, dear; 
Lute, may God bless and repay you, for I ennj 
only love you.” < 

She turned to Mr. Clarence thon, the roses] 
chasing each other over her lovely face, nud< 

her voice trembled as slio said: < 

“And next to my good angel and to God,‘ 
am I grateful to you. Through all these long 
years, I have never forgotten your kindness to 1 
jnc—the good words and encouraging smiles 1 
you always gave mo. I cannot reward you, 
but, in my heart, I shall always pray for, and 
bless you.” 

“Kay, nay, my little pupil, not quite so fast; 
I am not like kind Mrs. Farley there, doing 
good deeds without expecting recompense; and 
some day I shall requiro payment in full at 
your hands, for the little good I may have 
done you.” I could read the glow in his eyes, 
ns he raised her hand to his lips; but Nora 
hastened from tho room, her face crimson with 
blushes. 

I turned to thank Mr. Clarence for his beau¬ 
tiful present, but he too had vanished; and, 
looking into Harry’s face, I, tho happy bride 
of a week, forgot all else in my husband’s 
love. 


I thought Mr. Clarcnco was more reserved 
with Nora after this, and Kora herself avoided 
him. I sa\v and grieved over it nil, but could 
only wait aud let time do its own work. Mr. 
Clarence grew thoroughly miserable at last, 
and Norn was becoming pale and Bad. 

“ Mr. Clarcnco,” I broke out suddenly, ns he 
sat-reading one afternoon: “Nora is looking 
so pale and thin of late, that I fear she is 
going to be ill. Can’t I prevail on you to 
take her out riding ? I think it would do her 
good.” 

“Kora! poor little girl, do you think she is 
ill, Mrs. Farley? 1 would do anything in tho 
world for her— anything, even to lay down my 
life for her. Oh! Mrs. Farley, if you only 
knew how much—•” He paused, and I finished 
the sentence for him. 

“If I only knew how muqh you Ioyo Leo¬ 
nora Glenn? As if I didn't know it, Edgar 
Clarence, all the while yon have been nurs¬ 
ing your secret so jealously. Why do you not 
tell her bo?” looking mischievously into his 
face. 

“Because she doesn’t love me, Mrs. Farley— 
because, through gratitude, she would give mo 
her hand, when her heart is elsewhere. Why 
docs she avoid me, if it is not because she,’ 
knows I love her ? No, no, do not ask me to 
pain her, by offering her a heart she can never 
prize? His lips were white; his eyes moist¬ 
ened. 

“Mr. Clarence, I thought you a better judge 
of human nature. Can you not better read tho 
flushing brow, tlie half averted face, the trem¬ 
bling hand, and downcast eye? Do you think 

• it is gratitude that makes her startle up eagerly 
|at your footstep, or hang enchanted on your 
»lightest word ? Now, just listen to a little coni' 
,tnon sense, Mr. Clarence, coming as it docs 

from a staid married woman; aud while I go 

• and tell Kora to prepare for a ride, make up 
[your mind to tell her, in so many plain, honest 

• words, ‘Leonora Glenn, I love you.’ If her 
[reserve doesn’t vanish like an iciclo before 

> sunshine, my name is not Mrs. Luto Farley, 
[and I am not the happiest little woman in 

> Christendom.” 

> I left him looking smiling and handsome, 
>and ran up stairs to see that Nora ehould be 
>looking her sweetest. How tenderly he lifted 
[her into the saddle; how proud of her ho 
/looked, as they dashed off merrily through 
[ the woods, and Harry and I Bat all the even¬ 
ing, weaving pretty pictures of their future 
Jlife. . 

> Tho moon was shining brightly when they 
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returned, and it only needed a glance at their 
happy faces, to tell me my prophecy was ful¬ 
filled. Mr. Clarence came leading the blush¬ 
ing girl to where I stood on the portico, and 
his eyes were brimming over with the same 
holy light I had seen in them seven years 
before, as he said: 

“I have come to ask you for little Nora, 
Mrs. Farley; bIic says she is yours, body and 
mind, till you give her to me. Am I worthy of- 
so rich a prize?’* 

I did not answer him, kind reader—I could' 
not, for my eyes were too full of happy tears—, 
but I placed her hand in his, and kissed her’ 
softly, and Edgar Clarence asked no other< 
answer. ! 
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Our Summer at Ridgeton,: AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 

Nina, H 
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/A fiS I qji • I 'under the drooping leaves -with a bird-like 

vi/UlJ ^ummq ill ^trustfulness; against its mossy roof the pink 

AND WIIAT CAME OB’ IT. 'chock of tho wild roso nestled, nnd every pass¬ 

ing breeze tossed the purplo plumes of lilacs, 
sitr Mt*A H. >with which tho small “front yard” was 

Tiikiif. wero throoof us—our eousin, Margery icrowdcd. And, wherever the cyo turnod from 
lVnyno, my sister Alico, and myself, Ellinor ’thence, it drank in the same swelling, gleaming 
Herbert—safely bestowed in tho cnpacious >landscape of wooded hill, nnd dale, and ripen- 
(leptlis of the lumbering old stage conch, as, > ing orchard, brightened by the steel-like flash 
leaving tho city at early sunrise, it wound its >of tho river singing sea-ward, while, circling 
nay upward to a quiet town gracing tho “ hill J«nd limiting the whole, distant ranges of 

country” of N-, where wo wore to pass tho ’mountains purpled the far horizon with their 

ensuing months of summer. > moveless dnrk, like the eternal shadow of Fate 

lVliy our choice settled upon tills in prefer- ’brooding over tho happy valleys of existence, 
cnco to the tnoro fnmiliar charms of fnshionablo > But all this wae reserved for the daylight to 
resorts, I scarcely know, unless tho wnvering ’rovcnl. To tho drooping vision of tho three 
scale was finally turned by the persuasive voice >cramped, inelastic figures lifted in turn to tho 
of my invalid sister, Grnce, as she recalled for ’sill of tho low, wido open door, no sight could 
our benefit tho delights of n long-gone season ibo more grateful than thnt which the curling 
spoilt at Ridgeton. J flames mado clear as they illumined tho amplq 

From tlionccfortli tho mighty roar of Niagara ’kitchen, whoso wniling tca-tnblo stood drawn 
and the moaning of distnnt sea waves wooed > up before a coquettish little pine fire, kindled 
us vainly, whilo fancy would listen only to tho ’in anticipation of our shivering need, 
surge of wind-swept forests, nnd gnze upon > Tho exquisite repose of our first night at 
emerald billows, ’inid whoso grassy depths no ’ Rock Farm may bo imagined by thoso who 
treacherous quick-sands lay hidden. . > have tested the charm of unbroken rest under 

All tho long warm day, through whoso blue > like circumstances. And lying down in tho 
Juno hours we had traveled on, tlicro had been ’chamber, whoso uncarpctcd floor the moon- 
no lack of song, and laughter, and con versa-> beams checkered with their slant, silver rays, I 
lion, wherewith tho tedium of tho way might’slept my first sleep under tho broad country 
bo beguiled; but now, that twilight wavered >sky. 

mistily over tho golden sky—a certain chill j “Nelly! Nelly!” Thcvoico of my Sister Alico 
quiet of numbed senses and weary framo stolo’broke tho thread of my morning slumbers— 
over us, and Margery, stretching her lithe > Alice, who was never known to arise until tho 
figure, had just declared licrBelf “ tired to ’ family stock of patience had exhausted itsolf. 
death," when a sudden turn in our lino of ^ But the fresh, rosy face bent above mo boro no 
travel brought ub to a shady lano, down whose ’trace qf languor habitual to it when in town, 
green aislo tho weary horses plunged with a^nnd seeing my surprise, she said, laughingly, 
grateful scnBO of duty accomplished——and in ’ “ You perccivo that tho change of air has 
an indtant moro we had reached our dcstina- ’already bewitched mo. I have boon up and 
l ' 0 " 4 iout to view tho sunriso an hour ago, while 

.A quaint, old-fashioned farm house, brown’you—will you wake now, sleepy girl?” Open- 
witli the discoloration of time, and crouching >ing the shutters whilo speaking, bIio left mo to 
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dress, with a cool breeze fanning the winder^ 
draperies, and a glimmer of sun-touched leaves! 
and nodding blossoms, to convince mo that Ic 
was beyond the sight of brick walls and side-! 
walks. .. • . < 

Upon descending to breakfast, I found ;Alico< 
and Margery nearly through with theirs, cn-< 
gaged in an animated discussion with regard to< 
our plans for the day. J 

It was difficult to choose between tho con-< 
Aiding charms of this new modo of existence,! 
when the very leaves of the old elm seemed to< 
brim with gladness, and sunshine veiled with! 
transparent gold the waking world without, < 
Finally, our hostess was summoned to aid in ( 
tho momentous decision ; and framed by tlio< 
open door she stood before us, the ideal of ac 
woman—pure, lovely, and well tried by tlioj 
discipline of life. As such, my memory paints < 
her fairly now—sweet Jane Ellery 1 J 

She smiled on us as wo explained our di-< 
lemma, and good-naturedly replied to our eager] 
questions. We thus ascertained that the vil~< 
lngo of llidgeton, containing tho church, stores, < 
and post-office, (“ kept by a woman /” Alico; 
interposed, sotto was some two miles dis-< 

tant from Rock Farm; and beside this standard, 
walk there was no lack of pleasant excursions: 
to bo taken in all directions—by hill, valley,; 
and river side. Tho result, therefore, of our< 
conversation was, that I, tho elder of the trio,: 
remained at homo to arrange our rooms, and- 
make them as cheerful as might bo, while the< 
others were sent out as spies into tho land. J 
I will not linger over those weeks, each ono- 
of which passed on shining wings, as wo fol-j 
lowed wherever the summer voices called us, \ 
through rough places and smooth. At the end; 
of the fourth wo declared ourselves perfectly, 
familiar with the surroundings of Rock Farm, ] 
and had done honor to the aristocracy of; 
Ridgoton by appearing at church in our bcst ; 
city costume, very becoming, doubtless, to the- 
delicate maidens for whom it was originally J 
selected, but far less so, I fear, when their* 
faBhionablo pallor had given place to that< 
ardent glow which tho sun and breezes love to \ 
paint. ; 

I should, perhaps, have qualified my assertion ; 
as to our acquaintance with tho localities of' 
Ridgeton. Not a half mile from the farm, a; 
nobly-wooded park was carefully fenced in,; 
and guarded by massive red gates, tacitly; 
warning the curious that farlher investigation; 
was forbidden thoro. \ 

That within this silent forest a stately man-! 
sion reared its pillars in lenely grandeur, echo¬ 


ing the tread 6f two or threo aged retain era, 
whero it had (taco flushed with tho warm glow 
and murmur of busy crowds; and that the 
present owner was one Richard; Evcleili, nn 
eccentric man, whoso visits had bl lute ycarj 
been brief as they were raro; ; dhus much 
.WO gained by incessant queries—^enough io 
| stimulate, not calm, tho Bpirit of inquiry, as 
i might bo supposed. 

| “All this avnileth ono nothing,” sighed 
- Margery, gazing down at the floral spoils of & 

! delicious rarablo, as we loitered homeward past 
1 tho shut Paradise of our dreams. 

! Tho sunset was just Inying its golden beams 
under tho arching trees, and tho sea-green 
waves of moss beneath shone like an enchanted 
river. . What signified tho variety and splendor 
i that lay without this forbidden ground ? No 
Imoro to us of the present, than tho veritable 
Eden of that far pa«t sufficed to tho hnppines* 

| of our first parents when a single prohibition 

• becatno their avenging fate. 

, “ Ellinor,” said Alice, turning suddenly 

| from her mute survey, “ I think it very singular 

• that Graco should never havo mentioned to us 
,so prominent an attraction as this mysterious 
| dwelling, over which wo have puzzled nurselrcs 

in vain.” 

. *• She was very young when that visit vras 

[paid, you know, Alice. I only am surprised 
1 at her remembering as much of this quiet town 
i as she seemed to whon our trip was under du* 

[ cussion,” Margery replied for mo ; and without 

I speaking I gathered up the baskets at my feet, 

= nnd turned toward home. It was, as Alice 
Suggested, quite improbable that our sisttr 

Grace, who had detailed with wonderful accu¬ 
racy the trivial features even of that wide 
! country landscape, could by accident have 
; Emitted this most courtly structure, whoso g Hj 
towers gleamed in proud distanco through the 
J blue mists of morning, or from the crimson 
[folds of tho twilight; and if designed, was it 
not that in some way tho sunny girlhood of 
.which I had heard, tho changed and faded life 

II know, were sorrowfully linked with this ob¬ 
ject of our curious trifling ? 

> Tho sharp click of a Worse's hoof striking 
. tho silent road disturbed my reverio, and through 
; the dust-cloud thus raised, tho rider, a tall, 
athletic looking man, glanced down upon us, 
filing singly along, as to the noiseless music of 
Jour own girlish dreams. 

I “ Ono of tho new boardors at the Ridge |on 
; Hotel,” said Alice, as the sudden apparition 
disappeared ns swiftly as it had come’. “ I 
heard Mrs. Ellery say that a number of gentle- 
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men wcro expected this week, on their return S while the rain beat upon the roof with slow, 
from an excursion among tha mountains. £ silvery rhythm, and without trailing mist 
11 1 o.m glad, for my own part,” rejoined ^wroaths enfolded the landscape, giving to it 
Margery, “that We shall have something to ^that aspect of solitude and depression peculiar 
look at to-morrow beside the usual occupants ^to a stormy Sabbath in the country. Our pn- 
of thoso pows near the pulpit. I wonder why >tience and ingenuity were taxed not alono for 
it is that in these country churches they drag sthis day upon which the rain commenced, but 
all the unhappy and wretched looking people \ for the three succeeding, during which it con- 
the sooiety numbers into the strongest light, btinued, steady, and pitiless, and unwearied, ns 
and tho most conspicuous part of tho build* £ if the bleak skies were dissolving into crystal 
ing?** ? streams. But when reading, and embroidery, 

“What lias that to do with the boarders at Sand conversation, even tho effervescing stream 
Colonel Emery’s? Our own scat is so near the £of girl-talk had lost their charm, nature her- 
preacher I debated only last Sabbath whether $ self relented, in sympathy with our despair, 
to run tho risk of breaking my neck by looking ? and brushing away both tears and clouds, 
up, or of losing my gravity by looking about ? scattered from the sunlit heavens every trace 
at tho sleepy people scattered round me—-nod- £ of her recent mourning. 

ding, and winking, and tormented into sudden c Through exquisite avenues of gleaming and 
starts by the huge flies!” At this ludicrous Sdewy leaves, the red light of tho late afternoon 
memory wc nil laughed together, and Margery s wandered, and in its glow three happy mortals 
explained that Colonel Emery’s pew was one of ? rejoiced in a now lcaso of glad, beautiful life, 
the condemned set, thus affording some relief £ Alice, standing before the glass, shook out the 
to the vision of the assembly; and at her cor- Q waves of her dark brown hair, till they grew 
dially expressed wish that the next day might > golden with the warmth of the rippling tide, 
prove fine, we turned to view more anxiously s declaring, as she did so, that a week of such 
the western sky, over whose late splendor the c weather would be tho ruin of her—it would 
night had cast a mantle of gray. As wo?really bo a privilege to change her morning 
crossed tho threshold the voice of Farmer £ wrapper, and take her hair from its quaker-like 
Ellery rang through the wide entry from the > folds. “Not having any good looks to care 
littlo porch, where at evening he loved to sit— >for, I can sit at the window and enjoy the pros- 
“Jane—Jane Ellery! prepare for rain. It ^pcct,” Baid Margery, glancing up demurely at 
will reach us by twclvo o’clock, without fail.” >my graceful sister, who, truth to tell, was not 
Wo exchanged glances of disappointment, as flacking in her quota of womanly vanity, 
this unwelcomo prediction put an end to our > “ I do not pretend to be handsome—like you, 

plans for the morrow ; but upon second thought 5 Madge/* retorted Alice, glancing over her 
it appeared that Farmer E/s opinion was not £ shoulder at tho speaker. “I am only rather 
decisive after all, and we retired with curiosity > pretty, neither more nor less, and perfectly 
still active enough to tlngo our midnight dream- l willing to own it—while you arc too proud to 
ing. >bo vain of your magnificence; but you need 

“ Don’t open your eyes, Alice. I would not > not lay claim to humility, we all know yon 
wake if I were you; only think, it’s raining— * haven’t any.** 

oh, so hard!** Hearing this sage advice, I > “Have you finished, my dear?” asked her 
proceeded to take a survey of tho speaker, who, > cousin, provokingly. “ You look uncommonly 
wrapped in a dressing-gown, and holding with >wcll with that flush on your cheek. What a 
one hand the half drawn curtain, stood gazing J pity that only Ellinor and I are here to admire 
mournfully at tho blinding torrents that dimmed >you. When your toilette is made I will try 
tho window into almost perfect shade. “ Is it >what art can do for myself, I believe.” 
you who aro awake, Nell—what shall wo do * As Alice good-humoredly resigned her post, 
with ourselves ?” Margery tip-toed across the > and leaning from the window surveyed tho 
room, and nestled upon the couch beside me, J change which a few hours had made, her quick 
while Alice, more fortunate still, slumbered on > eye discerned through tho b way ing trees a 
in happy unconsciousness. Jmore attractive feature than Margery’s dream- 

“Mako tho best of it/* I replied, no other 'ing gaze had beheld, and turning with sudden 
alternative suggesting itself. “We can walk J animation, Bbo exclaimed, “Girls, what will, 
ovor to ftidgeton if it is fair, to-morrow, and ‘you give mo if I tell you that I Bee—not & 
if any of our acquaintances are there, give > * solitary horseman*—but two or three coming 
them a chance to recognize us/* So we chatted, tup tho lane! Oh, Madge, perhaps Peyton is one. 
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-You remember ho told us he should come to S ' But, alas for good intentions I vainly my 
Kidgeton.” (“best efforts” at sprightly conversation were 

“And I am not half ready! Nelly, lore, 5 tossed out to a careless hearer. As often as 
please help me, and you, Alice, keep watch of c politeness would allow, tho flow of his indif- 
them—you may be mistaken.” Margery’s 5 ferent responses ceased, during which brief 
want of readiness for a moment absorbed the < interval ho seemed absorbed in studying the 
ecstasy which the sudden event had elicited S effect of light nnd shado upon tho little group, 
from us all. S over whom the sunny ripple of the tree-shadows 

“ Sister Ann, Sister Ann, do you see anything ? wnvered nnd played. Agreeable, isn’t it, to bo 
coming?” once more demanded Madge, as IS handsome nnd fascinating, and to attract the 
nssisted her, to her discomfort and my own ? threo beaux in the room bo as to leave one 
mortification, as tho result of our unwonted S lonely female to play auditor in the corner, 
haste. < Well, it is best to get used to it! And with 

“Hero they arc,” rejoined Alice, beating a)this poor consolation, which was all I could 
hasty retreat from her rather prominent point (gather for present emergencies, I sank deeper 
of observation. “I nm so delighted, girls; 5 into the easy clinir, and abandoned the ungrate- 
am I all right, Nell ?” turning slowly ns she Cful son of Adam to his fnte. 
spokfr, nfter (he fashion of milliners’ dolls, ? “ Nelly, dear," Alice leaned forward to make 

displaying thereby a slender, muslin-robed s her appeal, “ why cannot we make that expc- 
figure, surmounted by a head nnd face which Edition to tho Cave we have so longed to under- 
wero well shaped, nnd capable of testing by S take, to-morrow. Mr. Peyton would like to 
tho most exuberant light. She was called?go, and the others will consent, I presume.” 
“ pretty,” “ piqunnt,” “ lovely,” ns the taste S (What delighted assurances from the stranger! 
„ ofi. individuals ran; to mo she was very at- ? what if I had invited him ?) “ Nothing could 

. tractive, but then, I was her sister. >bo more agreeable to my taste,” and saying 

“Three young gentlemen below, inquiring (this very graciously, I thought of a certain 
for you, young ladies,” announced Mrs. Ellery’s Jgood Aunt Martha who was occasionally jolted, 
small maid, Maria; and with proper astonish- ^ out of her maidenly retirement to act as chape! 
xnent the news was received and responded to. 'rone at the sen-side or mountains, when two or 
“ Don’t hurry—let Ellinor smooth her hair; >three wild girls demanded such oversight, 
fortunato that she dressed for dinner, like a ? The most officious civility could not have per- 
Christian,” remarked Madge, the wise. Ssuaded mo that I was looked upon in any other 

“But Im expiring to know who they all (light by these gay chevaliers. Of course, no 
r ut in Alice, impatiently; to which, as?satisfaction can be greater than that of gazing 
elder, and more experienced, I replied, Sat tho enjoyment of others, and being as 

“I dare say so, and we are quite as enger; >amiable as the average of my sex, I received 
but remember, my dear, if our stronger bro- Jtlie lingering ndieux of our guests with as 
tilers can bo Bnid to possess any little wenkness, J much complacency as if they had called espe- 
it is that of supposing that we are ‘ dying > c ially on mo, and were looking forward to 
daily in their behalf!” Concluding which > reunion on the morrow, not alone with my sister 
grand peroration, with a final touch to laces > 0 „d cousin, but with myself, 
nnd flounces, I lead tho way down stairs, fol- > l„ spite of anxious fears for tho weather, 
lowed by two modest and dignified young * nnd a running commentary upon every topic 
Indies, who extinguished, ns they went, tho ) that could bear discussion, Margery and Alice 
lingering echoes of merriment. swere finally overcome by sleep, on the night 

The trio in waiting, who arose at our entrance, > following that eventful afternoon. And I 
proved severally to be Peyton, our neighbor > doubt not the kindly God who showered poppies 
nnd beau general when nt homo, his classmate, Jovcr their bed, scattered with them many a 
nnd Margery’s admirer, Willis, and a stranger > pleasant vision folded in tho dreamy heart of 
who resembled, in personal appearance, the j those flowers. 

horseman who had passed us on our last ramble. > Morning dawned nt length, clear, and sofl, 
To tho entertainment of this individual, I, as >nnd golden. Earth arose from her baptism of 
a matter of necessity, devoted myself, Alice J tears to rejoice in the sunlight of Heaven. At 
and Margery having been immediately plunged > an cnrly hour we set forth upon our exploring 
into a sea of questions and replies which over- ! expedition, guided only by tho directions of 
ran and overthrew each other in the eagerness ;our host, who sketched, ns definitely as might 
of meeting.. , be, our path “ over the hills and far away,” to 
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the famous “Cave” hidden in the depths of£ 
the forest, difficult of access, but a very miracle c 
of beauty when found. S 

Peyton and Willis came loaded with apologies s 
and regrets. Parkman had suddenly been!’ 
obliged to leave Ridgeton, and must forego tbcS 
pleasure he had anticipated. The friendly^ 
reader may imagine the relief which this an-^ 
nounceracnt brought to one of the party. I was < 
only too happy to dispense with a companion-£ 
ship which promised no satisfaction to either, < 
and thus both were saved a stupid embarrass-J 
ment. * 

What a gay and successful ramble was thntc 
of ours. How the freshness and bloom glad-£ 
dened us, as at every turn some new objectc 
charmed the gaze with its novel sweetness, and< 
we walked, and chatted, and rested by turns, ( 
till wnrncd by the deepening light that day was 
already counting up her jewels, and bearing 
the hours away. One bold plunge further into 
the tangled forest, and the cool plashing of 
water near, preluded the vision of the wonder¬ 
ful Cave, with its romantic accessories of over¬ 
hanging rocks and pendulous creepers, while 
just above a wild mountain brook flung its 
sparkling wreaths over crag and cliff, and 
ended its mad play in a fairy cataract, whose 
gleaming rain made music for the busy wood¬ 
land sprites. Here and there a sparkle of gold 
poised on the quivering birch stems, or lighted 
the dark verdure of some fragile brake, while 
over all murmured the solemn wind—and the 
scene was one of enchantment. 

With rapturous exclamations, one after an¬ 
other of our little group settled upon some 
mossy rock or aged tree trunk, where the pe¬ 
culiar charm of the fanciful picture could best 
be seen and felt; and hod the genius of the 
place gazed out from some nodding blossom, 
or leaned from the leafy thicket to observe his 
unwonted guests, I doubt if ho could linvc 
quarreled with the intrusion. Margery’s 
queenly figure and brilliant face—Alice, whose 
heightened bloom outrivalled the hue of the 
flowers she had been crowned with by her 
handsome attendant, (and as he raised his head 
to look at her.l thought I had never admired 
young Peyton as much,) and in the back-ground 
Willis and myself, who made up in life what we 
lacked in beauty. 

With such vivid paintings memory loves to 
deck her halls; yet can one lifetiipe furnish 
but few of these. The first sight of the ocean, 
infinite in its changeful splendor—of the 
mountains, calm and grand as a purified soul 
washed of its humanity—of the woods, with 


their voiceful silence—epochs are they in the 
expansion of every deep nature. 

The woods, solemn, and deep, and tender, 
filled with vague sounds and scents that thread 
the blue air dreamily. Talk of solitude here! 
ns when at night, shutting himself into his 
chamber, one says, “I am alone,” and straight¬ 
way, as if to mock his words, Memory and 
Fancy rise up, peopling the shadowy void with 
their shifting phantasms. The life of the 
world, its restraints and unreality, fall from 
the soul in such hours. There is a charm more 
subtle in the haunted silence than that which 
touches by' external signs—a presence, in itself 
a revealcr, anoints the blind eyes, and they see 
not as men, but as God secs. It was not sad¬ 
ness, rather its faint, vague foreshadowing of 
unrest which touched my heart, and instiled 
me, nftcr a time, to leave behind the jarrfcg 
discord of human lightness, and plunge dfeeper 
into the forest. Trampling the underbrush, 
which crackled at each move, the echo of my 
own footsteps rebounded wierdly in this per¬ 
fect solitude. I drank in new draughts*"of# 
strange, intense pleasure, as the great calm 
nature enfolded me like a mother’s tenderness. 
But time was passing; fragments of gleaming 
clouds, like argosies parting the sea of sunset, 
shone above the tree tops; and hastily, in some 
alarm lest my absence should occasion anxiety*, 

I called Bruno, the house dog, who had followed 
me pertinaciously* through the dny, and com¬ 
menced my return route. But one might as 
well attempt to pursue some individual wave 
of the sea as the involved labyrinth of a forest 
path, and of this I was convinced speedily. 
What was to he done ? I called, but only the 
winds replied, and the murmur of invisible 
life. Resolving to trust the sagacity of my 
dumb friend, I allowed him the precedence he 
seemed inclined to take ; and following, I knew 
not where or how, had, ere long, the satisfac¬ 
tion of regaining a well-worn path once more. 
Whether, by* a circuitous route, I was to be re¬ 
stored to my waiting friends, or led more di¬ 
rectly back to the highway, I could not con¬ 
jecture. On, and still on, my weary feet 

> traveled their unaccustomed journey, and my 
Jhands still clasped the odorous, but fading 
>spoils of my late research. 

> The gradual widening of the path, and the 
> fuller light which illumined it, indicated an 
^approach to the end; and stooping to caress 
Jtlic shaggy head beside me, T said, nssuringly, 

>«« Almost home, Bruno, we must be!” Raising 
Jmy eyes again, a flashing glance revealed to 

> me the actual termination of the woodland 
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tract—a red gnto. Consternation and amuso- 
ment, not umningled with a sense of pleasure, 
for an instant flooded my mind. The mystory 
long pondered was at last to be unveiled. Fate 
hnd placed in my hands tho key of the samo; 
in fact, my only possible egress wns by wny of 
I ho Fork avenues, and nothing remained for 
mo but to explain tho accident whioh had bo- 
fallcn mo, and procure aid from tho servants 
at (he mansion. Deciding thus, I examined 
tho main entrance, and discovered beside those 
portals which sturdily denied mo admittance, a 
wicket gato, opening into tho shrubbery j and, 
lifting the latch, I entered Evelcth Pnrk. 

Once more tho forest aisles Bcemcd beckoning 
mo into their endless vistas—coal, and dark, 
and mysterious. At any othor timo I should 
have Jroiubled with norvous dread; but buoyed 
up by tho necessity laid upon my will, I hur¬ 
ried oii, my good attendant keeping olose to my 
sido; and now and then, a vein of crimson 
beating through tho entangling slindo cheered, 
liko a friendly smile, my path. Evclotli Man¬ 
sion ! I had followed the long avenuo till it 

•jlost itself in a driveway sweeping past tho 
lawn, and extending to some building in the 
rear of tiro house. In this dccoptivo light all 
objects were but illy-dofincd,' and savo a slender 
jet of silver which roso into the air with a 
murmur of liquid music, I heard no sound. 

Suddenly “ tho ovening lamps were lighted,” 
and from tho tall windows their far-reaching 
rays shot into the night. Library, drawing-' 
room, and hall, loomed up in mollow rolief. 
With timid foot-fall I ascended tho granite 
steps, and pausing before tho opon door, listened 
if my coming should startlo a responso from 
within. Nor had I long to romain in suspenso. 
A heavy clang, as of a door opening and shut¬ 
ting, nnd n Arm, restless trend through tho 
corridors of tho hall beyond, thrilled mo with 
sliarp dread, and a yearning to retrent, coward- 
liko, from tho very faeo of tho contest. 

“Fardon my intrusion—I had missed tho 
path, nnd bccomo separated from my party— 
1 -” 

“Como in—you look vory weary ; you will 
bo seated while I hear your story.” 

Loss a request than a mild command, I fol¬ 
lowed tho voice which uttered it, and snnk 
gratefully upon tho first ohair offered mo; 
until then I had been wholly regardless of the 
fatigue which now overwhelmed almost tho 
power of uttorance. Forceiving this, my strange 
host brought mo a glass of wine, anil ns I 
raisod it to my lips a sudden memory rovived 
tho talo of an enchanted draught, which, under 
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i similar eireumstnnocs, a prinocss in tho olden 
[time had quaffed to her sorrow—tho penalty 
'being that her life, thoncofortli, was linked 
>with that of a wicked knight, whom she fol¬ 
lowed through ondlcss nnd miserable years. 
>A trueo to such fancies! No demon knight 
[was ho who Btood before me—examining earn¬ 
estly, but not unkindly, my face, from which 
•tho protecting hat had retreated, while his 
[own, lit by tho dazzling light, impressed me 
'as of a rare and fnsoinating stylo, though far 
[from possessing porfeet beauty. 

[ A face which had read life's doeper menn- 
'ings, so said tho sweet, grave mouth, tho dark 
; earnest eyes, with their keen glance; nnd in the 
'strong outline of tho elcar-eut features lay the 
'expression of power, whioh would inevitably 
[bo fell, had it fallen to tho lot of the humblest. 
[Years of study, and tho eulturo which travel 
: and sooioty bestow—tho nameless refining ntmo- 
[sphere of aflluoncc—fatohad so added to his 
[soul’s birthright of genius, that, in tho man, 
'these wero forgotten, ns tho racro composite 

> elements of clinraetor. Looking at him, I only 
[said, mentally: 

[ “What a grand, strong naturo is this!" 
'audibly I apologized oneo moro, for my unsoa- 
isonablo call, and gathering my shawl around' 
[me, with a movement of departuro, said: 

! “ I must trouble yonr kindness yet farther. 

: I am » strangar in Itidgoton—a temporary 
[ boarder at llook-farm. Will you permit one of 
[your sorvants to roturn with mot I shall, in 
'future, hesitate boforo yielding to my own 
jinstinets,—they liavo so betrayed mo.” 

[ A slight pause, during which tho gentleman 
'scemod irresolute, for what cause I could not 
• imngino; and, with a sudden impulse, I said, 
[rising, 

’ “ I havo not told you my namo. I am Elli- 

? nor Horbort, of B-.” 

[ A shadow—the shadow of n memory—flitted 
[over liis countenance, when he replied as sim- 
' ply as I had dono, 

[ “And I am Bichard Evoleth; this is my 
[homo, Miss Herbert!” 

j Then wo shook hands, as we might have 
, dono under ordinary circumstances, and say- 
[ing gayly, 

> “You will trust yourself to my protection, 
>for tho remainder of this eventful day!" Ho 
[hardly waited for my assent, but hastened 
[ away, to ordor a carriago, and prepare for the 
: drive. 

[ While awaiting his return, I stepped to the 
J threshold of the drawing-room, through whose 
'open door a vision of light and luxury wa- 
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yorcd—mirrorB that reflected and multiplied ? and the young gentlemen have gone into the 
graceful form and glowing color—treasures of5 woods again, and Miss Alice and your cousin 
art, in many a rare Bliapc, re-producing tho £ could not wait for them to come back, and 
dreams of the pasL Then I caught my own shave gone across the lot to meet them. And 
imago flung buck from the opposite wall, and£ this gentleman?”— 

directly behind mo the tall figure of Richard £ “ Mr. Evclcth. You have not forgotten me, 

Evclcth, as his eyes onco more met mine in thos Mrs. Ellery?” 

mysterious depths of the mirror. 5 The yellow flame that flickered above him, 

lleyond tho casual survey of a stranger, thntjj shone full on the face of the speaker, and it 
Bwift, searching glance, pierced the present, < was pale and agitated, while that of my quiet 
written in tho sunlight of nineteen summers, < hostess grew flushed and surprised, as she 
to grasp at sorao former history, answering to? answered slowly, 

his own; yet, what cxpcricnco in that free,; “No. 1 remember you perfectly’, Mr. Evclcth; 
happy girlhood, could coho ever so faintly the? and you rescued Miss Herbert! How very 
deeper chords of a lifo which had known sor-S strange! Will you walk ill?*' 
row, tho spirit's discipline which nothing can 5 “Not to-night, thank you; I was just about 
aYcr tf 5 asking tho young lady’s permission to call and 

“ I nra quite ready to attend you homo; but, j inquire in the morning,—and she will tell you, 
it gives mo great pleasure t6 receive you as n< l presume, how we chanced to meet.” 
guest, Miss Herbert.” I turned, as tho low< With a few courteous words, in answer to 
musical tones uttered these words, and ox-< my invitation, and a parting bow and smile to 
pressing my thanks and anxiety to reach thej each, ho rode away, and without spenking, we 
farm as soon as possible, my now friend—for< watched his form passing off into the dark- 
buc!i he appeared to me—led mo again into tlic< Then I turned slowly, and laying my 

night, which lay silvery and silent without. J hand beseechingly on hers, 1 said : 

How dream-like appeared the ovents of that x\ ** Mrs. Ellery, you must, you trill tell mo how 
Bummer-day, faded into its starry close! 5 tllia mystery, that cnveiopes Richard Eveleth, 
Threading tho mystic avenues by the side of$ concorns me or mine!” 

Richard Evclcth, tho dreaded stranger of anc| “Sometime, perhaps. Miss Ellin or,” slio 
hout; before, I thought of Madge and Alice,* gravely assented; “I have not met with Mr. 
wondering and anxious at home, and wlmt ^Evclcth for ten years, and lie has altered very 
remarks would probably follow my sudden greatly since then. I think, however, that lie 
appearance in so unlooked-for a manner, whileJ» W *U prefer to tell his own story, and you had 
a mischievous longing seized my fancy, to<| bcst ^ now farther; your curiosity 

make full confession of the curiosity felt by usJ»wiU then be satisfied, I doubt not.” 
all, and, in my own case, so singularly grati-*! Silenced, if not quieted in my repressed 
tied, ns to the surroundings of Evclcth rark. ^longings, I repeated tho events of the few 
But not now. I was too weary to converse;hours past; and from tho changing expression 
and still whirling through tho mazes of that*! 0 *' m y auditor’s countenance, I judged that an 
dream which enfolded me, wo neared the fami-!»emotion far deeper than could liavo been stirred 
liar lights of home. <[by that simple story, was waking up busy 

“You are very kind, but I cannot thank<Jmemories in her heart. Tho flutter and rustle 
you to-night as I would!” This I said, as]>ef crinoline, quick footsteps, and blending 
! Richard Eveleth lifted mo from the carriage, voices, suddenly interrupted our words. A 
and, still supporting, led mo up the steps. ,>messenger, dispatched from tho house, had 
“I am delighted to have been of service,”^overtaken tho weary and heavy-hearted seek- 
lie replied; “but I beg you to feel under no'Jcrs, and they were returning with spirits in- 
obligntion to mo. I am so much a recluse, !> finitely relieved. Of tho embraces and queries, 
when in Ridgeton, I consider myself in debtand hurried explanations that ensued, I will 
to any occurrence whieh calls mo out of my ^sparo tho reader a detailed account- Suffice it 
retirement.” J>to say, that my adventures were listened to 

At that instant Mrs. Ellery appeared, with<jwith unbounded enthusiasm, and Alice and 
eager welcome for the stray lamb, whom her Madge could hardly restrain their impatience 
tender anxieties had already consigned to the<Jto behold the hero of my Into accident, and the 
horrors of some unmentionable fate. ]> unwitting causo of such wild speculation. 

“Why, Miss Ellen, dear,” sho joyously ex-*! Richard Eveleth, according to appointment, 
claimed, “is it really your own self? Father«>called next morning, and in the broad day 
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appeared older tlmn at first I had imaginedS seemed ns if .the past once again opened to 
him; but Alioo and Margery, 'who flitted down ^restore her youth. 

in all the glory of pink and azuro cambrics, to) 'When ho had ended his recital, knowing to 
express their thanks and gratify their curiosity, S whom it of right belonged, I said: “Go, and 
declared him to bo perfectly captivating. To ^ toll Grace l” 
so comprehensive a statement, what more could > 

bo added ? S Evcleth Park once more. Thcro are sun- 

Pridging over the days and interview's which ^benma warming its grand old rooms, and hnppy 
succeeded, during which the acquaintance, so)voices winding through parlor and hall. Tho 
auspicious in its opening, lmd grown up to full ^ fountain still sings to tho whispering leaves, 
statured friendship, behold me again seatedinnd through tho woodland paths tho gold- 
by ltichard Evclcth’s side, while tho summers rimmed shudows play ; but no longer solitary 
sky smiled its blessing, and the wind like n?tn his stately homo, the heir of Eveletk has 
fragrant memory played around us, driving) brought for its adorning, tho love whioh is its 
through the forest streets leading out unto tho< beautiful crown, and tho light of a happy heart 
hills beyond. Then, from tho face of a long-< lias Mien upon tho places desolate of yore, 
veiled mystery, tho covering was raised—with£ Grace, dear Grace, you havo como home at 
comparatively fow words, tho story mado plain. < ^ a8 ^* ant ^ peace with all things, aro sweetly 
The romances of lifo occupy much space; tho^ rcs ^ n 8 f rom your long, long discipline—yet 
rare, golden atmosphero they diffuse, is eagerly <j nothing is wholly vain ; and you, who to-dny 
inhaled. Its tragedies, compressed into the) glide beforo my vision, as a picture of what is 
hearts they once thrilled, or briefly hinted at, <\loveliest and purest in womanhood, havo trod- 
nnd soon dismissed from the thoughts and; 1 don no thornless path—do you regret now that 
speech of others, take form only in simplest ^ fta t Oh, Grace 1 wo aro walking away 
language, embrace ofton weary and struggling-^ l rom Iho shadows; every day they lesson, and 
years. Over thoso chasms of silence, which Slhe thorns will soon cease to wound us, for the 
only tho spirit tread of memory crosses, tho ( > rosC8 eternity hido no sting 1 
pen slides easily. Wo speak of years, as if they< 
wore not formed grain by grain, moment byj 
moment—of the sum of life, not of its quiver-< 
ing pulsation. J 

Richard Evolcth and my sistor, Graoe Hcr-< 
bert, were once betrothed lovers. IVhcn in, 
her seventeenth yoar, Grace had been sent* 
with nu aunt to Ridgcton, during tho absence^ 
of onr parents in Europe; tho young heir of| 

Evcleth, about completing his studies, prcpnra-' 
tory to the profession of tho law, had likowiso 
gone up for a season at tho homestead, and 
vory speedily discovered his beautiful neigh¬ 
bor. Of tho subsequent events, their engage¬ 
ment and separation, when Grace returned to 
her school, and he with an invalid friend sailed 
for India—I can but confess, that a vory com¬ 
mon result ensued—letters miscarried, and 
long dreary months of watching and waiting 
followed, and at last a terrible illness, that 
swept from my poor sistor tho beauty of vigor 
and health. This narrative remninod for mo 
to relate; and, when I had finished, Richard 
Evolcth went on to say, that time and distanoo 
had left unchanged that true love of his early 
manhood, and returning with the firm resolve 
to seek out and roquiro at Grace Herbert’s 
hands, tho history of their long, bitter trial. 

I had stood before him with a light in my eyes, 
a tono in my voice so very like to hert,, it had 
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jSrcnes in <pli| Household. 

BY MBS. BA FAYETTE WILKINS. 

No. 4.—One or My WoflJiing Days. 
Washing days, with far too ninny house- j 
keepers, are days of trouble and disorder. < 
I've tried washing machines twice, and twice \ 
abandoned them, for instead of diminishing, < 
they increased the trouble and disorder. Your < 
true Biddy always ruffles her feathers atj 
every attempted improvement in her domain. < 
She is dead set against labor-saving machinery < 
or new inventions in the entinary line. As for* 
washing, she has no faith in anything but^ 
hard knuckles and a cherry board ; and in 5 
regard to time, it must be from sun to sun—s 
steam and soap-suds, from morning till dusky r 
twilight. £ 

Getting desperate, ns housekeepers somc-< 
times will, when tried beyond endurance, 1$ 
turn over a new leaf now and then, and throw ■> 
my kitchen cabinet into confusion. Biddy,) 
however, is sure to get her revenge, and driveS 
me into the old order of things. < 

But this is keeping me back from a washing £ 
day incident, which I design to relate. I kecp£ 
two domestics, one a nursery and housemaid, ^ 
and tho other a cook. I hire a washerwoman j! 
on Mondays, to whom tho sum of seventy-five ^ 
cents has been usually paid for the day’s work.. 


One Monday evening, a few weeks ago, just 
after the gas had been lighted, I was sitting at 
my work-stand, with Hetty on a stool by mj 
feet, reading a new book, which her father had 
brought her at dinner time, when the cook 
came in, and said— 

“ Mary’s done the washing, ma’am.” 

I took out my porte-monnaio, and had se¬ 
lected three quarters of a dollar, when the 
cook added— 

“ Mary thinks slio ought to have a dollar." 

“Well, she wont get it;” was ray quick and 
rather excited answer. “ Three quarters are 
enough, and all she’ll rcceivo from me. I 
never saw such people! you can’t satisfy 
them!” 

“ It’s a big wash,” replied the cook, “and 
hard work, standing over tho tub from morn¬ 
ing till night.” 

“ There’s no use in talking,” said I, sharply. 
“I shall not pay her a dollar.” 

“ Maybe ye’d bo after deridin' it wid her 
then,” suggested the cook, who bad gone over 
to tho side of Mary. “Say ye’ll give her a 
shillin’ more nor three quarters ?” 

“Maybe I wont, then,” said I, positively. 

• Cook went down stairs, leaving me in not a 
very comfortable state of mind. I felt an¬ 
noyed at this demand. Seventy-five cents; 
was all I had ever paid, or ever expected to 
pay for a day’s washing. A dollar seemed 
out of all reason. Mr. Wilkins came in soon 
after, and the subject passed from my thoughts. 
Ho brought mo home a small photographic 
impression of that sweet picture, entitled 
“ Past and Future,” with which I was 
delighted. 

“ How much did it cost?” was a very natu¬ 
ral question. 

“ Only twenty-five cents,” was the reply. 

“ Indeed ! Isn’t that cheap?” 

“ Yes, very cheap. Impressions of this 
kind are usually sold at from fifty cents to a 
dollar.” 

“Can you get any more of them?” I in¬ 
quired. 

“Yes.” 

“ At the same price ?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“I’d like two more,” said I. Will you get 
them for mo to-morrow?” 

“ Certainly; but what do you wont with two 
more?” 

“I would like to give one to Mrs. Walker, 
and send the other to sister Alice.” 

“You shall have them,” was my husbapd’a 
cheerful response. 
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“Did you get me the note paper and cn- 
yelops?” I now inquired, remembering a little 
commission I had given him in the morning. 

IIo drew forth a package, and placed it in 
my hand. 

“Gilt edge?” I asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Pink lined envelops?” 

“ Oh, certainly; that -was your direction. 
But I call it extravagant. Now, how much 
extra do you suppose I had to pay for gilt 
edge and pink lining?” 

“ I’m sure I don’t know,” was my carelessly 
spoken answer. 

“Nor don’t care, cither, why didn’t you 
say ?” He smiled, with just a shade of 
gravity in his eyes, adding—“But I will 
inform you, nevertheless. The pink and gill 
in that little package, cost just fifty cents.” 

“Nothing so very ruinous in that.” I 
threw back the words, laughingly. 

“Not at all,” only it just crossed my mind, 
that many a poor inan works hard all day for 
just double the amount hero spent in gold leaf 
and tinting—useless, all.** 

“ I dropped my eyes away from the earnest 
look with which my husbnnd seemed regarding 
me. He had not meant to utter a rebuke, but 
his words went home. My thought passed 
instantly to poor Mary, our washerwoman, 
and her long, hard day’s work. I thought of 
her two little children at home, from whom 
she had been absent since morning, and the 
meagre provision she could make for them and 
herself on the small sum of her earnings—• 
seventy-five cents a day, with the certainty of 
never more than three or four full days’ work 
in a week. I thought, likewise, of my refusal 
to increase the sum of one day’s earnings by 
the small addition of even a single shilling, 
which my cook, with more kindness and 
sympathy than I had given her credit for, 
urged me t in her impulsive way, to advance. 
A shame spot burned on my cheek. 

Rising suddenly, I went down stairs, to the 
kitchen. 

“ Where’s Mary ?” I asked. 

“Gone,” answered cook, coldly, 

“Did she get her supper?” 

“ No, ma’am. She couldn’t stay. The wash 
was heavy, and wo didn’t get through till late.” 

“Why didn’t you get her some supper ?” 

“I wanted to, hut she said no, she wasn’t 
hungry.” 

“I’m sorry,” was my remark, and stood 
thoughtful, for some moments. Conscience 
was troubling me. 


> 41 Is she coming next week, as usual?” 

* “ Don't know, ma'am.' She didn’t say. 

>Guess as how she’ll try to make a clay some- 
, where else, if she can.” 

J I turned, and went up stairs, feeling alto¬ 
gether uncomfortable. What a trifle was the 
Jsum to me which I had refused to advance— 
'to her, of how much importance. In parting 
.with it, I should never have felt the slightest 
^diminution of comfort, while the gain to her 
'would have been great. Very exact was I in 

> dealing with this poor woman, bargaining for 
; her work at the lowest rate for which it could he 
: obtained, yet liberal in expending from a mere 
! generous impulse—giving away things of taste 

and ornament, to persons better able to pur¬ 
chase than I was to bestow. 

| The matter troubled mo. I looked so sober, 
as I sat at the head of the tea-table, that ray 
husband inquired, with a shade of concern on 
his face, if I were not well. 

“Oh, yea,” I replied, rallying myself, 
44 quite welland then I tried to make con¬ 
versation, in order to push aside, if possible, 
the unpleasant thoughts that intruded them¬ 
selves. But I remained ill at ease. Conscience 
kept accusing mo Had I been just, humane, 
considerate? I could not answer, yea. Fifty 
cents for gilt and tint was a thing of no con¬ 
sideration ; but twenty-five cents to ray poor 
washerwoman, who toiled wearily from sun 
to sun, was so weighty a matter, that self- 
interest would not permit me to decide in her 
favor. Two or three times during the evening 
'I had resolved to send my cook to Mary, who 
lived not far distant, with the twentj*-five cents 
I had so positively refused to advance on her 
wages. But this would have been to acknow¬ 
ledge myself wrong, and human nature is 
weak. I was not quite ready for this. 

| “You needn’t get me those photographs,” 
said I to Mr. Wilkins, on the next morning, ns 
he was leaving, after breakfast. 

| “Why* not?” he inquired, looking at me 

1 curiously 

I really felt as if he were reading my 
thoughts, and my eyes fell away from bis 
involuntarily. 

“ I can make better use of the money,” was 
|toy answer. 

“ Gilt edge and pink lining!** Mr. Wilkins 
looked at me from the corners of bis eyes, 
just a little wickedly. 

44 For sbame !** I answered, biding the real 
state of my mind under a show of mock dis¬ 
pleasure. 

I could not got Mary-out of my mind. 
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Every now and then a thought of her would C^ps, and then, as my thought passed to Mary's 
intrude, and this continued throughout the £ little bo ^» an accusing spirit charged me with 
day. Several times I resolved to send her the ?holding back from his lips a like refreshment, 
tfxtra sum she had asked for her day’s work, > “ Is lie no better this morning ?” 

but pride—I call the feeling by its right? “Not much, ma’am.” 

name—held my good intent from action ; and ? I turned away from the kitchen, and went 
so the days went on, and the week closed. P U P stairs, with a strangely uncomfortable 
Sunday evening found my thoughts going? feeling about inv heart. An image of the sick 

forward to Monday, that day of days to house-^child haunted me. I fancied him suffering 

keepers. I had never known a moro faithful, £with thirst as I had once suffered, when the 
or more punctual washerwoman than Mary, thot breath of fever seemed to bo drying up 
and had often said of her, speaking to myself, blood. 

“She’s a treasure.” The question of her ap-S After breakfast, I sent for a few oranges, and 
pearanco as usual, on Monday morning, wus£ t ft ki n S them in my hands, entered the kitchen, 
therefore a serious one, and the doubt involved £ where Mary was at work and said to her— 
.made me feci uncomfortable. llalhcr than? “Don’t you think these would taste good to 
lose her, I would havo paid a dollar for thc?^^* 1 }’ •’* 

day’s work, cheerfully. She was better worth S Mary’s hands paused in their work, and her 
that than most washerwomen the usual seventy-<^ C J CS ^Hcd with tears. 

five cents. S 14 Oh, ma’am,” she answered, with a tremor 

“I wonder if Mary will be heroin the morn-her voice, “lie cried so last night for an 
ing,” said I, speaking to my cook. S orange, and I couldn’t buy him one.” 

“Don’t know, ma’am,” answered cook,? ^ came near o’ermastcring me, hull 
soberly. I could see that the extra quarter?kept it down. 

was in her mind, and that she wished me to? “ I’ut cn your bonnet, Mary,” said I, “and 
remember how I had refused to advancec* a kc these home to Johnny. Poor child! I 
Mary’s wages. ? know what a fever thirst is.” 

“Did she say anything about giving up thc£ Tears fell over her face, and her lips tried 
place?” I inquired. Svainly to express her thanks. I did not want 

“ She said it was worth a dollar, ma’am, sthc words, for I saw that her heart was full of 
and she could get it—and so she can.” 5 gratitude. 

I said no more, but left cook, brooding over? “I’U be back in a minute,” she said, a few 
the matter, with no very pleasant anticipations, ? moments afterwards, and went hurriedly out. 

I arose early on the next morning, and went ? “ Here is your money.” The day had closed, 

down to the kitchen. There stood Mary over ?and ti,c washerwoman’s work was done. 1 

her washing-tub, as I had seen her on every ?held two half dollars in my hand. Mary 

Monday morning, for nearly a twelvemonth, c looked at them, and then at mo, while a flush 
She looked up, as I came in, with her usual? of surprise mingled with hope and pleasure on 
grave smile of recognition ; hut the smile was ?her face. No further word was spoken. She 
more fleeting than usual, and as it faded out, j?stood a moment, moved, I could sec, by 
saw lines of trouble on her face. ? grateful feelings that would not trust them- 

“Are you not well, llary ?” I asked, kindly. ? selves in utterance—then turned from me, and 
“Not very well, ma’am,” she answered, in a sleft for her home, 
tone that stirred my heart with a feeling ofc Was I not a happier woman, as I sat amid 
sympathy. > my children on that evening, than I was just 

“ Wh at ails you ?” I inquired. 5 one week before? Ah, we cannot wrong 

“Johnny’s been sick, and I’ve had to be up >anotlier without laying burdens upon our own 
with him almost every night.” ^hearts. How many golden opportunities for 

“ What’s the matter with Johnny ?” ^gathering up life’s sweetest pleasures do wc 

“I don’t know, ma’am. He’s had fever, and go by, permitting selfishness, and a narrow 
such a dreadful headache.” ^injustice to the poor, to rob both us and them 

Fever! Ah, I knew too well what that >of the good to which we are both entitled, 

word meant, for many an hour had I lain > A trifling incident, some one .may sny, on 

scorched with fever, and often tormented by >which to hold the reader’s attention so long, 
thirst. My thought went realuingly to one well >Do you feci so, my friend? Think again, and 
remembered time, when, after a long delay, 5 away from yourself os much os possible, and 
a cool, juioy orange was placed to my eager -.perhaps the impression may change. 
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jsiHlmni’fi $ast JjiTirjht. 

uv VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 

CHAPTER I. 

** Uncle Edwnnl I Undo Edward 1” Tho 
syllables leaped along a quick, young, vibra- 
tivo voico, with a little touch of sweetnoss and 
tenderness that clung to tlio vowels, and which 
is always such a key-noto to tho character. 

The gentleman laid down tho Times, and 
looked up, as a small, slender, girlish figure 
camo hurriedly across tho room, and stood by 
his side. 

Uo was a man of fino presonco and portly 
figuro, as ho sat there in his cashmoro dressing 
gown and crimson slippers. I think ho scarcely 
looked his years, for they wero full fifty, and a 
light sifting of gray hairs amid his locks, and 
a fow heavy marks about the oyos, wore all 


Hho traces of years that ouo could find about 

> Edward Willoughby. 

* llis face was large, tho features rather thin, 
>nnd well cut. There was something a little 
Jlmrd and stern about tho countenaneo, and 

> which mudo it not quite a pleasant—very fur 
•, from n benign face. 

5 I cannot toll whether this hardness consisted 
>in tho configuration of tho faco, or whether it 
Mvas in tho expression of tho cold, clear, gray 
>cycs, or about tho mouth, or whether it wus a 
*parL of nil these. 

> Tlio littlo girl by his sido looked precisely 
J/ter age, which was fourteen. There wero in- 
)tangible, nnmistukable traces of “family likc- 
Jness” betwixt the Uncle’s face and the niece’s, 
>but the latter was soft and oval in outline, and 
>delicate enough to make one almost fear that it 
indicated a fragile constitution ; but tlio plump, 

> finely moulded figure did not confirm tho fear. 

* Tho eyes wore a clear, deep blue—not a cold, 
>ocean-blue, however, but a warm lnkc-bluc, 
[when tho waters are suddenly kindled by a 

> vising sun. The mouth was like twin cherries, 
[and was mounted with two dimples, which gave 

> tlio smiles which were forever Hitting in and 
[out of it a certain archness of expression. 

> Her hair was a ground tono of deep brown, 
i but it had rifts and changes of light, nud a 
'little ripple across tho front bauds which was 
►just a faint suggestion of curls. Altogether, 
’that face was a young, bright, sweet one, which 

> might hnvo gladdened all who looked on it. 

[ “ Woll, Wealthy, wliut is it now?” 

i “ I’ve been up garret. Uncle Edward, search¬ 
ing in tho old brown oak chest to find somo 
:kind of an embroidered cap that I can wear 
[at tho tableaux to-night. You know I’m to bo 
‘Washington’s mother, and to wear a great 
>steoplo-orown cap, and a groy satin dress. 

' Tho gentleman smiled down fondly on the 
>pretty prattler. Ho kopt his choicest, sweetest 
[smile for tho child, and it was one that fairly 
(transfigured tho stern faco. 

[ 44 Well, little chatterbox, what did you come 

upon in this voyage of discovery ?” 

, 44 I’ve got it here,” holding up her small, 

tightly-closed hand a moment; then she opened 
it, and slipped into her uncle’s a small, oval 
gold locket, inside of which was a miniature of 
a young limn, whoso life could not have climbed 
far beyond its twentieth birthday. Tho faco 
was a handsome one, and it bore a faint family 
likoncss to Edward Willoughby’s. It was full 
of youth, and health, and brightness; and yet 
(hero was a loosoness about tho lips, and a 
general want of moral forco in its character, 
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which an acute physiognomist would have de¬ 
tected very soon. < 

Edward Willoughby glanced down on tho: 
open locket, and caught a glimpse of the fuoo: 
inside. He dropped it on the carpcL as though 
it had boon ft coal of firo. The veins rose into 
great blue knots on liis forehead, his lips grew: 
white, and his voice was low in its excitement; 
and wrath, as ho exclaimed—“ How dared: 
you, Wealthy Lockwood, bring that to me.’* ! 

Tho child stood still a moment, in white J 
amazement; then n quick, convulsivo sob > 
leaped out from her throat, ns the tears did i 
from lior eyes—“Oh, undo, I didn’t know—I? 
didn’t mean to do anything wrong 1’* sho 5 
gasped. J 

The sight of his niece's distress calmed tho \ 
man nt once; lie lifted her up, and seated her: 
on his knee, and laid her head on his shoulder, < 
and stroked her dark, bright hair, while tho \ 
frightened sobs shook the small tigure, as reeds \ 
by a river are shaken in tho night wind. < 

“ Don’t cry any more.” Tho mail’s voice \ 
was soothing as a mother’s singing her lullaby < 
by tho cradle of her half slumbering child. > 
“Uncle didn’t moan to speak harshly to liigt 
pet; ho knows she wasn’t to blame about tho : 
matter, and she wouldn’t hnvo brought Hints 
picture here for tho world, if sho had under-< 
stood. Now, look up, dear, and kiss me.” * 
She put up tho littlo twin rosebuds to the; 
man’s cheek, and wound her arm about his: 
neck ; ami lie hugged her to his heart in away < 
which said she was the most precious thing to^ 
him on earth. ; 

There was a long silence; at last it was: 
broken by a whisper, fluttering and half-^ 
frightened, so that you could not liavo heard it; 
a few feet from the speaker. < 

“ Uncle, wliat does it all mean ?” * 

Tlie man started and winced. “Don’t ask; 
me, Wealthy, I can’t tell you.” Thcro was- 
pain, agony, in the tones. j 

“ But can’t you tell mo who that is?” softly; 
persisted the little girl. J 

There was a brief pause. Then, Edward J 
Willoughby lifted up tho girl’s head from Isis < 
shoulder, and looking her in tho face, spoke in< 
a tone which sent a chill of awo over her. J 
“I never meant to tell you, Wealthy, if I< 
could help It, because I did not want to cloud < 
your happy girlhood with ono shadow of sor-J 
row or shamo. But now you have coroo upon ( 
that picture, which I should hnvo ground to: 
ashes years ago, if I had known it lay under) 
this roof; it seems ns though I could not avoid j 
telling you tho truth ; and thou, thcro is a pos- < 


sibility that you might learn it in the courso of 
your life from other persons, and in a more 
painful way.” 

lie added these last words moro to himself 
than the child, and then there fell another 
silence, so deep and unbroken that tho ticking 
of the clock ou the mantel sounded loud and 
imperative. 

“ Uncle ?” the word scarcely roso nboro a 
whisper, but there was a great deal of trembling 
eagerness and entreaty in it. 

“ Well, Wealthy, the face down there,” his 
glance grazed the locket on tho carpet with 
mingled pain and loathing, “is that of your 
Uncle Sydney.” 

“ What, your brother and mamma’s?” The 
dark eyes widened with wonder. 

“ He was once—not now.” 

“ Why, is ho dead. Uncle Edward?” 

“ I wish I could tell you—yes.” 

“ Oh, uncle!” 

The girl Bhuddcred, and thcro came a shocked 
expression over her face. 

“ What did you over hoar about him. 
Wealthy?” 

“Only that he was older than you, and was 
a strange person, and hud gone away to South 
America years ago. Was ho a bad man, 
uncle ?” 

“A very bad man, my child!” 

“ What did ho do ?” with another shudder, 
and drawing closer to her undo. 

“ He was in business, Wealth}*, with an old 
friend of our father's, ami was induced to 
enter into somo heavy speculations; anti he 
robbed me of half my fortune, and then he forged 
his partner s name for forty thousand dollars /” 

“ Oh, uncle, what became of him?” the girl 
was shivering now, from head to foot, as the 
listened to her uncle’s story. 

“His crimes wero discovered at last, and 
though, for tho sake of our dead parents, ami 
tho name ho had disgraced, I left no means 
nor expense untried to save him, he was sen¬ 
tenced for ton years to the State’s Prison.” 

“ And ho was your brother and my mother’s,” 
sobbed tho girl. 

“ Wealthy, never say that word to mo ngain. 
Years ago I discarded tho name.” 

“ And—ami did ho stay there all that time ?” 

“No; for tho sake of tho family his friends 
wero unceasing in their efforts to get him par¬ 
doned. They succeeded, after lie had been in 
prison five years.” 

“ And did you sco him after ho camo out ?” 

“Never! do you think I would hnvo looked 
upon his face after ho had branded it with a 
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criminal’s name—after ho had spent five yearsS 
of his prime in a prisoner’s cell ?” < 

u And—and have you never hoard from lump 
since?” j 

44 Never.” c 

44 And you will never sec him again ?” < 

44 Never.” < 

“Did mamma know of nil this, Undo Ed-< 
ward ?” < 

44 Yes; and it was this knowledge, more] 
than disease, which sent her to her grave.” < 
Wealthy Lockwood did not ask any moroj 
questions. She sat very still, with the slow* 

tears rolling down her face. < 

ITor uncle bent down and looked at her.« 
“Wo will never speak of this again, my child., 
His name must never cross your lips while you] 
live. Dry up your tears, bo happy, and forget, 
what I have told you,” and then Edward Wil-] 
loughby wiped the girl’s eyes, as mothers do 
<1 iaca nf Tiffin rliihlren * ntul when tho smiles' 
had come back to the sweet face, ho lifted lier< 
to her feet, caught up tho locket, which lay£ 
on tho floor, and thrust it into tho grate fire, < 
as though it had been a viper. <; 

Mr. Willoughby was a childless widower, < 
and ho had adopted his orphan nicco by tho< 
bedsido of her dying mother. Ilo was a man* 
of stern integrity and intloxible will—not a mane 
of many gentle and generous affections, and£ 
one who had little pity or charity for the faults c 
of others. < 

His pride was indomitable, and this hnd< 
been nursed in tho atmosphere of tho old and< 
exclusive family whoso namo ho bore, and] 
which had stood before tho world without spot< 
or blemish. < 

11c had but one brother, nnd Sydney was' 
much tho greater general favorite, on account, 
of his vivacity and fino Booial qualities. Ho] 
was impulsive and warm hearted, but his char-' 
aotor lacked a foundation of good principles;! 
nod when ho found himself involved in great 
pecuniary responsibilities and difficulties—dif¬ 
ficulties incurred by his own mismanagement 
and recklessness, ho had, in an hour of sore 
temptation, embezzled a largo sum from his 
brother. 

Of course, he quieted his conscience with tho 
sophistries men like him always use on such 
occasions 

41 Tho speculation would pay in a fow months, 
that was a moral certainty. Then ho would 
return the money to his brother with interest, 
and nobody would be tho loser.” 

And of course, the matter did not end hero. 
One embezzlement was followed by another— 


one act of fraud mado another necessary, 
until at last, driven to desperation, Sydney 
Willoughby forged tho namo of tho senior 
party of his house for a largo amount. 

Ho was very adroit, and for a long time suc¬ 
cessful in his management to avert suspicion, 
and the forgeries had been several times re¬ 
peated before tho slightest doubt of his integrity 
was entertained. 

Hut discovery was, of course, sooner or later 
inevitable; and it caino, suddenly breaking, in 
a fearful tempest of disgrace and misery, on 
the man’s head. 

It was well that tlirco years before his fair 
young wife had laid down where neither the 
wrath or execration heaped on her husband’s 
i head could break her slumber—it was well 
their brown-eyed boy had followed his mother 
i a year later. His brother's defalcation was a 
]torriblo blow to Edward Willoughby. Tin* 

>thought that his proud old family namo was » 
bye-word and a sliamo, drove his proud spirit 
almost to madness. 

Ho had, ns ho told his nicco, left no means 
untried to save his brother from the penalties 
of tho law; but ho never saw him after the 
trial, never allowed his namo to pass liis lips, 
except to tho friends who, for his family’s sake, f 
made such strenuous, nnd, at last, successful 
efforts to seenro tho pardon of Sydney Wil- 
!loughby. His brother, however, refused to sec 
him beforo bo sailed for South America, and for 
i five years his namo had novor been uttered in 

lna nriicnnfin 

CHAPTER II. 

1 “Thoro is a gentleman wants to sco you, 
iMiss Wealthy.” 

[ Tho fingers which were flying liko a flock of 
i snow birds up and down tho piano keys, paused 
]n moment. 

> 44 To seo me, Betty V* a littlo impatience pal- 
Ipitated along tho tones. 

j 44 Yes, Miss; ho said Miss Wealthy Loek- 

> wood. Ho looks liko a poor, broken-down sort 
]of gentleman,” added tho sagacious domestic. 

> 44 1 haven’t hut just an hour to learn that 
5 new air,” tossing back the music-book rather 
J impatiently, and turning toward the parlor. 

> Tho man who rose from tho sofa to meet 
J Wealthy Lockwood looked more than his years, 

> and they were fifty-three. His hair was mostly 

> gray—his faco was thin and worn, partly from 

> ill-health, partly from tho remorse which had 
>slowly eaten out liis life; still, thcro was some¬ 
thing gcntlemanliko in his address, which at 

> once won attention and inspired interest 
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As Wealthy Lockwood approached the visitor, < 
her blue eyes suddenly filled with curiosity; he* 
roso up and looked in her face with a long, ‘ 
strange, thirsty gaze, and his thin, sallow fnco 
grew white as his locks. 

IIo gave the little girl his hand, and she saw 
that it cost him no slight effort to speak to her. 
a Forgive mo ; but your faco looked .so much 
like ono that I knew and loved onco, that it 
fairly overwhelmed me.” 

Wealthy Btood still, without speaking, her 
wondering eyes fastened on the man. 

“Oh, your faco is like your mother’s 1” his 
gray eyes eagerly searching through every lino 
and lineament. 

“Did you know her, sir?” asked the aston¬ 
ished child. 

“ My child, your mother was my only sister.” 

Wealthy turned pale and staggered back; she 
comprehended it all now, and for a moment a 
great dread came over her, and she was on the 
point of rushing from the room; but a sight of 
that pale, sorrowful faco held her bask. 

“You have heard of your Uncle Sydney?” 
said t lie man. 

Wealthy bowed—she could not speak; and 
ho saw by her faco that she knew the great 
shame of his life. 

“ You have your mother’s eyes, your mother’s 
smile—all your mother’s face; and she loved 
me. She was thirteen years younger than I, 
and I carried her, my little goldcn-linircd sister, 
in these arms, through half her babyhood. 
How proud I was of her, how fondly she clung 
to mo—my little sister, May Willoughby 1” 

He said these words in such a mournful tone 
that the little, warm heart of Wealthy Lock- 
wood was touched. Tho tears filled her eyes 
with mist. 

“My little niece,” said her undo; I have 
come to ask a favor of you for your dead 
mother’s sake, 1 shall lie where she is in a 
little while, and you will not refuse to do mo 
this one small, last favor I shall ask of you?” 

“ Not if I can.” 

“I want to see my brother onco beforo I 
die. I know he will rcfiiEO my prayer, but 
they tell mo you have more influence over him 
than any ono in the wide world, and so I have 
come to you to aid me.” 

“ But I don’t daro to do that exclaimed 
Wealthy, in a rapid, excited way, as though 
tho very thought frightened her. “Ho wont 
allow me even to mention your name.” 

A look of such despair went over the man’s 
pallid faco, that Wealthy was touched again. 

“ I would do anything for you that X could,” 


she said, drawing nearer to her unde, and 
only remembering that her mother loved him. 
“ But this, I know, wouldn’t bo of any use.” 

“ That is what they nil told me,” he paid, 
'“and yet I couldn’t givo it up. Stern and 
>proud as Edward is, and deep as I have wronged 
;l»im, I know he has a heart. Oh, my child, 1 
>cannot die in peace until I have looked upon 
>his face, until I havo asked his forgiveness. 
‘If ho could only be made to look back for a 
1 few E«onients on the old boy-days, when we 
>played and slept together, and our mother 
jUscd to come with her soft, light tread up the 
>back stairs to hear us say our prayers; if li* 
>could only be made to look back on the times 
>when ho went skating on tho pond, and one 
Jdny tho ice broke, and I pulled him out—if he 
'Couldonly be made to stand face to faco with 
>those old times, his heart would grow once 
jiuoro like a brother’s toward me. There is 

> nobody but you who can help me in this mat¬ 
ter, my littlo niece, and if you will you shall 
^havc the dying blessing of a sinful, repentant 
>old man.” 

> Wealthy’s soul was filled with pity for her 
*unclo. “ I will do all I can for you,” she 
isaid, with a sob in her throat. 

■> A flash of joy went over the sick man’s face. 
^“My dear child,” ho Baid, laying his hand 
^tenderly on her bright head, “may God bless 
syou for those words. When shall I come ?” 

“I can’t tell; but I will send you word if— 
>if I can do this thing for you.” 

^ lie took out a pencil and card, and wrote his 
b address. 

} “ Now I must go,” ho said, speaking feebly, 

^as though the excitement had quite worn hira 
Sout. “ I wish you would call mo Undo Sydney 
Soneo ; it would be a sweet sound coming from 
r tho lips of May’s child.” 

S “ My Uncle Sydney,” answered tho soft, 
ktremulous voice of tho little girl. 

? Sydney Willoughby bent down and kissed 
Shis niece, and she saw now that ho was too 
kmuch overcome for words, and they parted in 
^silence. 

cnArTKnin. 

> “What makes my little girl so sober?” 

> asked Mr. Willoughby, as ho stood on tho rug, 
l warming his back at tho grato fire; and he 
^looked down on his niece, as sho sat on an ot- 
) toman, with her check, soft as the flush of half 
>ripened apricots, pillowed on her hand. 

> Wealthy’s eyes were on the bright coal fire. 

) A great struggle was going on in her heart. 

\ It gave a quick throb now, one that she felt 
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in every fibro of her figure, for sho knew the C 
time hud come to execute her purpose. < 

“Something hits happened this afternoon, < 

Uncle Edward to make 1110 feel Bober.” < 

“What Is it—get up here and tell mo,” lifting< 
her to her feet, and taking tho small dimpled > 
cliin in the hollow of his palm. “Any trouble; 
with your lessons ?” < 

“ Oh, no! something more serious than that—J 
something very serious,” blindly feeling lier ! 

way. < 

“Well, what is it? Let’s have it nt once !” i 


last prayer. I know how ho has wronged and 
disgraced you ; but then, ho was your littlo 
brother once, with whom you laughed, and 
played, and climbed trees, and skated, and 
went nutting in tho full, and fishing in the 
summer, and did all those wonderful things 
that boys are always nt. And his mother loved 
him, too. I know she was n good, sweet 
woman, for I’ve heard you say jso a thousand 
times; and I know you must have seen her 
fingers play with his curls, that arc gray now, 
just ns you have said she played with yours. 


Il cost Wealthy a great struggle, but tho littlo, ] 
tender heart was full of pity for the sick, 
sinning man, who wns her mother’s brother. 

She lifted her eyes to her uncle’s face, and 
her voico was calm amid tho quick throbs of 
her heart. 

“ Uncle Edward, who do you think has been 
hore this afternoon?” 

“ I can’t imagine, my child.” 

“Your brother—my Uncle Sydney.” 

Edward Willoughby’s face grew livid, ho 
brought down his clenched hand on tho mantel 
with a torriblo oath. It was tho first Wealthy 
Lockwood had ever heard from his lips. No 
wonder that bIio cowered down palo and fright¬ 
ened. 

“ How dared that villain cross my threshold!” 
exclaimed Edward Willoughby, betwixt his set 


I know she was us proud, once, of her little 
boy Sydney, as slio was of his brother Ed¬ 
ward; and though he has brought shame and 
disgrace upon himself and all who once loved 
him—still, H she, too, could rise up from the 
grave to-night slic’d look at you with her sor¬ 
rowful eyes, and say, 4 Ho wus my boy, and 
your brother, Edward.’ ” 

Great drops had gathered on the brow, ashen 
'with its agony. Tho stern man Bank into a 
,chair, and a groan burst from his lips—“ Don’t, 

JWealthy, don’t 1” 

> Hut the heart of the child had gained courage 
swilh every word ; she drew closer to her uncle, 
;and held his hand in her two small, soft ones. 

> “They would all say it, Uncle Edward, if« 
>thcy were hero to-night, instead of lying cold 
jiind silent in their graves, where they cannot 


teeth. >speak to you—grandfather, grandma, and 

“ He came because lie is a dying man, Uncle > mamma—they would all say, 4 Eco him before 
Edward, and lie wants to look upon your face >lio dies, Edward.’ ” 

onco more beforo the sods cover him over.” £ There wns another groan, and Wealthy 
“Never! I have Bworn it, Wealthy. Ho is SLockwood felt tho struggle which shook the 
no brother of mine—he has blasted his name, Cstrong man from head to foot, 
and blighted my life, and laid your mother in $ “ And, uncle, you know what He would say 

tho grave, where she sleeps to-night. I will?who taught us to forgive our trespassers as wo 
never look upon his faco.” /would be forgiven. I am a little girl to say 

Ho did not speak excitedly now, but in that ^ this to you, I know; but it wns your lips that 
calm, slow, determined voice, which gavo one/first taught me the prayer; ami when you 
less to hope than any anger would hnvo done. Scomo to lie down where poor, wicked Undo 
“Hut, undo, if mamma wns hero now—if c Sydney must lie in n little while, you wont bo 
sho could rise up from tho grave—slio would S angry to think you listened to what I said, 
say to you, ‘See him, Edward, beforo lie^nor sorry to remember that God will not have 
dies.’ ” Shiid it to your account that your brother went 

A little spasm went over the man’s stern face, sto his grave, and you would not let him ask 
for those blue, pleading eyes had tho look ot /you to forgivo him !” 

his sister’s. £ Tho child ceased. It had seemed to her 

“ Wealthy, not oven for tho sako of tho dead / while sho talked, as though another spirit had 
will I break my vow.” Sin spired her words—another voico Bpokcn 

“Hut, Uncle Edward, if it was a wrong vow /through her lips; and now sho stood still in 
it is better to break than to keep it. And Swhite, trembling excitement, 
then, lie will dio in a littlo while—I saw that c The silence was a long one. It seemed end- 
plain enough in his pale faco and trembling Slcss to tho little girl, although the hour hand 
steps; and it will not make tho rest of your soiily crept past five of tho littlo stars which 
years happier to remember that you refusod liis /markod the minutes. 
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Edward Willoughby sat still,his face shielded Cl only wanted to look on your faeo onco more 
by his hands. Wlmt went on in the soul of the <;before I died.” 

strong, proud man nt that time, his niece S “ Don’t speak of dying, Sydney; wo’ll have 
never knew. Sho only felt his frame shrink fyou a well man again.” 

and shiver with tho emotions which convulsed^ Tho invalid shook his head, and as his bro- 
it. Cthcr looked in tho sick man's face, ho felt tlint 

At last he looked lip. His lips wero white,; it was too late—that a foreign climate, and 
his forehead knotted with blue, swollen veins, ^hardship, and exposure, and above all, that tho 
hut his voice was low and calm as ho said— slow eating of remorso into his soul had dono 
“Wealthy, you may tell your Uncle Sydney^their work, and that tho days of Sydnoy Wii- 
thal I will hco him to-morrow afternoon, at ; lough by on earth were few. 
three o’clock.” ^ Tho sick man nover loft his brother’s house 

_ ^from that hour. Tho sudden joy of meeting 

Sand reconciliation had taxed too deeply tho 
“ Uncle Edward, he is in the parlor.” r feeble springs of his life. 

lie was standing by the fire-place as his p Day by day his strength failed, and though 
niece came toward him with this message; and £ ho lacked no ministrations which love nnd 
die knew that there was no need of giving this r wealth could devise, it was too late for his con- 
infornmtion to him. Sstitution to recuperate. 

He had been silent and abstracted at dinner, £ Edward Willoughby scarcely left his brother’s 
and ns the time drew near for Edward Wil-^bcdsido. There was littlo allusion to painful 
loughby to meet tho brother upon whoso face >memories, but the two men wandered over tho 
he had not gazed for seventeen years, he grew s yenrs which lay blackened and shrivelled in 
pale and nervous, and glanced restlessly at the < their thoughts, to tho green highways of their 
clock, and tapped the carpet impatiently with ^ childhood, and tho sweet-flowing springs of 
his foot. And Wealthy knew that her uncle’s >their youth ; and all the old tenderness for his 
oar was strained to catch tho ring of tho door- s brother poured its broad, deep current through 
hell, and that a tremor seized him when its c tho melted soul of Edward Willoughby, 
faint, quick summons came up nt Inst, to tho £ Blessed memories of their father, nnd mother, 
room where they sat in silent expectation. £nnd fair young sister—of tho old homestead 
Edward Willoughby walked up and down tho <and the old friends, came back to both tho 
room onco or twice, as though it was costing (men, and they talked of them through tho day 
him a great cfTort to retain his self-composure; and away into tho night, until tho invalid’s 
nnd then lie turned and went toward the parlors failing strength rendered silence necessary, 
without speaking a word. c And Wealthy was always in that sick room, * 

“Edward!” ^ and her sweet young face, saddened into pity, 

“Sydney!” Sand her soft young voice, wero a perpetual 

And ho who spoke the first name rose up; ^gladness to both her uncles, 
but Ills emotions and his bodily weakness over- > But at last the cml came ! It was evident to 
came tho man. lie sank back upon the sofa. Sail those who beheld the last days of Sydnoy 
And with tho sight of that pale face, nnd that £ Willoughby that ho repented, in truo humility 
silver head, all anger and bitterness went out >of soul, of tho great sins of his life; nnd when 
of tho soul of Edward Willoughby, >ho felt tho “cool waving of tho banner of tho 

lie did not see before him the criminal who - King of Death” across his temples, ho grasped 
had disgraced his name nnd blighted his life, >liis brother’s hands, and gasped, “Edward, I 
hut the bright, generous, dearly beloved brother 5 believe that God, in His groat mercy, has for- 
of his boyhood, his companion by night ^given mo all, and that I am going toourhousc- 
nrnl by day, his chicfcst pride, and joy, and '} hold—to our father, and mother, nnd Mary, in 
happiness. > Heaven ; and when I meet them there, face to 

And Edward Willoughby Bprnng forward * face, may I say to them, ‘Edward forgavo mo 
and put his arras around his brother, and ■ >all before I left him ?' ” 

for a time the still dropping of their tears \> “I forgive you all, Sydney!” A deep sob 
was all tlio sound whiclf tho listening nngel Jpreceded tho words—a deeper followed it. 
heard. And Sydney Willoughby’s life wont out from 

At length the sick man looked up: “ Brother,” tho coasts of time, carrying those words with it 
lie said, “I have not brought my stained name]-as mariners carry homeward precious freight, 
and ipy blighted life to trouble you for long. <[“I forgive you all, Sydney.” 

I P /-v 
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The Ballet Girl. 
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looks like a garden of living flowors ; but alas! 
her smilesand the blossoms aro not real. They, 
live but for the eye of the spectator. Behind 
tho scenes they turn to rouged cheeks and 
tinseled canvas. 

Tho ballet girl at homo, is a very different 
being from the fairy queen who flourishes her 
gilded Bcoplro upon the stage. AY hen you see 
a ballot girl executing her capricious phanta¬ 
sies with so much case, call to mind what it 
has cost her to arrive at so much perfection— 
a cost not only of labor, but of real suffering. 

At six, sho is placed under tho care of some 
good dancing master, who never pauses before 
tho means of achieving an effectual result. 
Every morning, when the class is opened, tho 
poor child’s feet aro placed, tho beds together, 
and tho toes pointing outwards, in a straight 
lino, in slits in tho floor, made expressly for 
tho purpose. Sho cries at first, lior face is 
distorted by misery; but ii is in vain ; she 
must submit. 

After a month’s training, sho can turn her 
feet without the machine of torture. Then 
begins tho posturing excrciso, which consists 
of efforts, seemingly impossible at first, to bend 
tho loins across a bar; and then, unaided, 


sometimes amused. Tho wonderful fonts that J0 „ bor toc8j or do a doIcn 0<luaI i y wonderful 
aro performed in his presence, aro taken as > tbing8( and BmiIo all lbo wlliIo . 
they seem, as if tho “ artisto” wero to tho man- j Tcn ycars pbo , la8 8pont at lb ; 3 vio ] clU 
ncr born. Tho author of Women in New > teacbingi and now> at 8 i ltc en, sl.o enters a 
lork," has lifted tho veil, and let us hnvo a > corp8 do ballet, as ono of tho minor members, 
glimpse of tho way in which tlio ballet girl is ?g, 10 walks bebilld tbo others, on the third row, 
prepared for lior airy performances, which, ? receiving three dollars a wcok, and finds most 
must bo said, aro never pleasing to a puro miiid; < of ber own costumo8 . u cr mother (they all 
and to witnoss which, wo think no young man £ bav0 mothers) is over besido her, watching anil 
who really Iovcb and respects them, will take his Jr bo pi n g, Ono day, tho third best danscuse is 


regain an upright position. Fresh cries, tears, 

. and Bufferings. Vshaw! it is nothing to the 

5l7hl> J initiated. She is Bolaccd by tho assurance 

^ U H C ^ vi/U ** >tlmt all tho world will drag lior in a triumphal 

fearsome day. 

[That very capricious and evading creature, > M lagti tbc i oinB haT0 b(!CO m 0 supple ; she 
llmamusement-lovingpublio, is not opt to look > can 8pringi pi r0 uctte, or bound twenty times 
Wow tho surface, to seo at what cost ho 19 > a minute, without being out of breath ; or run 

.--rri,« ni-firi fnaio tt.nl > . . .. _ _ 


sister, or his sweetheart.] 

An airy vision seems to rise before your eyes, 


>ill; tbo unknown girl is called upon to fill hcr 
*plaeo for tlio night. Sho fulfils her task to the 


ami you see a beautiful creature, all grace and \satisfaction of the director; sho has been no- 
lirightncss, floating in tho radinneo of tlio ?ticcd. Another time, the second danscuse is 
golden gas-light, to the sound of joyous music. Sabsent; she replaces hcr with complete suc- 
Hhe is rosy-checked with happiness, and rn-rcess; and, as a crowning triumph, a something 
diant with Brailes, and you cannot divest your- S 0 r other calls upon her ono night to tako the 
self of tho idea that alio dances because she ? first part in tbo ballet, and audaciously and 
loves it. Even when you know that sho docs 5 admirably she docs it. Her mother takes three 
it to earn her bread and butter, you still fancy C pinches of snuff extra, (all the mothers of the 
dint sho must feel light-hearted and happy. 5 ballet girls take Bnuff) in proof that her dreams 
The painted scene through which she glides, < ar c realized. 
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She thereupon quits her garret, “where she< 
and her daughter had existed, and takesJ 
an apartment on the second floor. As ker< 
child rises in the world, she descends tke< 
stairs. J 

Nevertheless, tho ox-figurant, who has be- s 
come a celebrity of the first-class, continues ( 
her prncticings, as before, at home, to preserve J 
her suppleness and activity. She worked to< 
obtain them : she must now work not to lose < 
them. Every gesture is studied before a glass. J 
She bends backwards, bounds, stoops, springs < 
upwards, and flits like a bird, from branch to < 
branch, and when she requires a little repose j 
from her labors, amuses herself by twisting < 
round a triangle. < 

She flies from one city to another; and if< 
she succeeds, as only one in a thousand does, J 
she will realize a fortune either by her profes- < 
sion, or by catching a very rich, and of course, < 
very silly husband. < 
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Jfittto SFormcnt. 

BY MARGARET LYOJf. 

“I never saw the beat of him !’* exclaimed Mrs. 
Fansbaw, with a crimsoning face. “ llo fairly 
worries tbo life out of me. Go off this minute, sir, 
and don't como near mo again, you little torment!”' 

The child thus addressed, was a bright-fneed < 
urchin, of not over six summers. IIo bad- a' 
pair of large, blue, saucy eyes, that fairly danced < 
in light j brown, curling hair, and red, ripo lips, ( 
that tempted your kisses—a boy of whom any mo- ( 
tier’s heart might bo proud. ' 

Tho visitor’s eyes followed him with a sad, ( 
wistful expression, as he went pouting away from < 
his mother’s sido, and flung himself in brief anger< 
upon tho sofa; then, turning to Mrs. Fansliaw, she' 
said, in a low voice, so that tho child could not hear—< 
“You don’t do right, Floranco. This kind of' 
treatment will ruin Harry’s temper.** „ [ 

“But what am I to do, Mary ? Ho girca mo no' 
peaco of my life. I novor saw such a boy—be< 
isn’t still for a moment, from tbo tirao ho’s out of' 
bed in tho morning, until night comes. Just look' 
at him, now, thumping that sofa with his feet, os if* 
they were a pair of trip-hammers! You Harry 1^ 
slop that, this instant I” < 

“Forgivo mo for saying so, Florancc,” answered J 
the friend to this, “ but indeed you arc not man- < 


> aging him rightly. An active, restless child, such 
jOS ho is, demands great forbearance ond con- 
»Bideration.’* 

, “Hear me, Mary !” replied Mrs. Fanahaw, " chil¬ 
dren must bo required to do right I don’t believo 
jin letting them rido over you roughshod. I’vo 

> seen mothers who made their children first in 
J everything, and themselves mcro slaves. Now I 

> think they should bo subordinate in a family— 
’second, not first’* 

> “There is reason in all things,” said tho friend, 
,“as well as justice. Children have rights os well 
'as grown persons, and theso rights should never 
,bo invaded. Let us sec how tbo case stands now. 

* Was Harry really to blame ? Hid he do anything 
, wrong, that you sent him from you with such sharp 
1 words ? Had he not a right to ask your assistance 
; In mending his broken toy? He tried hard to do 
'it himself, for my eyes have been on him for some 
.time; and when all efforts of his own wero un¬ 
successful, ho came to you, and said—‘Fix it, 
mamma, wont you?’ His tones wero not impatient, 
but coaxing. Ho had mot with a difficulty beyond 
his limited powers to overcome, and, in conscious 
weakness, appealed to you for aid. But you did 
not notice him. Then ho pulled at your sleeve, and 
began to show signs of impatience. Instead of 
heeding him you made an effort to push him 
away; but he resisted, and called out in a more 
imperative voice—‘ Mamma ! mamma !—fix it, I 
say!* Still ho was not attended to. Then quick 
passion flooded his little heart; be demanded 
attention in a way that could not go unheeded, and 
for this you drove him from you, with words of 
angry rebuke, calling him ‘A littlo torment.* 

“ Again I say—forgive me, Florance, for speak¬ 
ing out so plainly—but tho expression of that 
child’s faco as he went shrinking from you, touched 
my heart, and brought back a flood of old memories. 
Onco I was tho mother of a sweet boy"—her eyes 
grew moist, and her voice became a little unsteady. 
“Ho went from mo many years ago, and sweet 
remembrances of him still linger in my heart. But 
I was not in all things a truo and good mother; 
not wiso enough to train a young immortal for 
Heaven. In many things I was unjust, and often, 
in my selfish disregard of his rights as a child, 
cruel, I fear. Thero is ono incident connected with 
his life, up to this time, known only to myself. I 
have never been able to speak of it; but now, for 
tho sake of your precious one, so like in many 
tliings.to tho lost darling I mourn, tho secret shall bo 
uncovered, even though in doing it, I suffer acutost 
pain. How vividly tho scene is before me! Tho 
very language to which you gave utterance just 
now, I used—‘Little torment!’ Yes, those were 
my very words—‘ Littlo torment!’ Ah ! that I 
could forget that utterance! Angel! Precious 
one! Darling! These were better words, and 
more significant. How could I ever bavo permitted 
less endearing terms to pass my lips? . . 

“It was a summer afternoon. The day had been 
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hot, and I was suffering from on unusual languor. £ heavily, and ho was asleep again. His father catnt 
T sut noar tho window, reading a pleasnnt story, ji n a t tho moment, and I said, betraying anxiety i* 
\iio interest of which was just strong onough to>my voice—‘He’s going so bo sick, I fear!' 
keep my mind awoke. Tho tonecr muscles of my ' « In less than half on hour tho doctor was the* 

Httlo boy wero not affected, as mine, by tho relaxing 5 h 0 spoke lightly, but my eyes saw concern in lm 

• atmosphere. Ho was a restless, busy child, rarely > f a ce. Hear JVeudy! Ho novor looked upon eartbV 
still a momont wbilo awake—ono to exercise a > benuty and sweetness again. In less than a wetk, 
mother’s* pa tics co. On this occasion, the restless J ho passed upwards, to dwell with the angels. Ah' 
spirit was strong. Ho rattled tho chairs, swung on > my friend, if I could forget that afternoon—if 1 
the doore, pushed tho sofa from its place against > coaid only feel that I bad not been unkind and 
tho wall, threw down books, drew up tbo venitinn ; unjust to my precious child—if I lmd no remem- 
blinds, and rattled thorn down again, and in various Jbnmces except tender, regardful, and loving onei! 
other wa 3 ’s disturbed tho quiet I particularly , Take tho lesson, Florance, and let it awaken more 

• wished to enjoy. Now ho caino to mo with a slick ‘consideration for your boy. You have seen into 
and a string, to make him a whip ; now to mend ’.my heart, and God grant that yon may never knov 
some broken toy; and now with a picture, about 'a sorrow kindred to tho ono which has lain there, 
which ho asked mo to tell him a story. He was , bidden, for years.” 

cheerful, bright, and happy, in his restless activity. 

- Ob, why did I not sympathize with him! "Why 
■did I not lay aside my book, and giro an hour of 
■ thought and coro to my precious boy! Hut I 
thought of my own eoso, not of his delight So I 
trotted, complained, and scolded; sent him from 
mo, now, in denial of his requests, and now, threat¬ 
ening to banish him from tho room, if ho disturbed 
mo any more. 

"At last, his restless spirit seemed to dio out. Ho 
came, nnd standing besido my chair, leaned heavily 
against mo. ‘Mamma,* ho said. I hear tho low, 
plaintive voice, now. Just then, I was in tho 
midst of an oxciting passage, and oven this dis¬ 
turbance annoyed me. So I tried to push him 
away, and said—‘Go and amuso yourself.* Butbo 
did not stir. It was hot; I felt languid; his weight 
was heavy against me. ‘ Go away,’ said I, with ] 

Homo sternness of manner, and I tried to push him 
from me. A strange fit of passion seized him, and 
ho struggled resolutely against me, trying to climb 
upon my lap. I, too, felt tho impulse of a sudden 
excitement, and soizing him by tho arm, thrust him 
angrily from tho room, lotting tho words, ‘You 
little torment!’ fall from my lips, os I did so. 

“Ho went crying up stairs, and I heard his voice 
in tho chamber abovo, for tho space of nearly a 
minute. Then all became silent, and resuming my 
book, I kept on with tho pleasant story I was. 
reading, until just as twilight began to fall, my 1 
husband entered. i 

‘“Where is Freddy?* was his first question, for' 
the boy was very dear to him. < 

“‘Up stairs, somewhere/ I answered, and going 1 
to tho door of tho room, I called ‘Freddy!’ But) 
no answer came j nor, though I listenod intently, < 
was any sound of feet heard. A sudden concorn ) 
swept across my heart* and I ran up stairs to tho< 
room above-the parlor. Ho was lying on a bed, his) 
face partly buried in a pillow. His cheek was rcd,< 
and as I laid my hand upon it, 1 was alarmed by) 
its. feverish glow. ‘Freddy! Freddy!’ I called. < 

My voice and band aroused him, and, turning, ho) 
drow bis arm .around my neok, murmuring as bo/ 
did so—‘Hear mamma!’ Thon his eyes shut? 
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